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The List of Presents which you give] We Mail Free 


CHRISTMAS, i89I, 
should include a Silk Umbrella. 
is your opportunity. Crasp it! 


$2.50 ) $3.00 THE READ UMBRELLA 


FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 
A Silk Umbrella of special quality. 
Very low prices. Sent free on receipt 
of cost. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Write at once for our free catalogue. 
CHARLES F. READ & CO. 
TRADE MARK. 45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


_ Pants, $3.00 to $6.50. 
Suits, $13.25 to $26.00. 
Overcoats, $12 to $20. 


CUT AND MADE TO ORDER. 


Here 








All in want of Clothing are requested to send 
for our new Fall and Winter samples with 
measuring blanks and 48-in. linen tape measure 


to 
BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
299 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, 299 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


better present 
for gentlemen 


than a Pair of Suspenders. 


NT 
— ISTHE 
POPULAR 


MOST SENSIBLE SUSPENDER. 


Send for Circular telling how you can get it 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


Normandie 
ZAI, Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 


A TRIMMINGS. 
SPECIAL MERIT fer Paint- 
— ee INg, Em - 
broidery, and all kinds ot Fancy 
ork, Send 10c. for 30 good sized 
samples(no two colors same shade) 
{ and price list of remnant packages, 
Price of samples deducted from first order amounting 
to $1.00. Agents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work, 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG.CO. 15 Grant Ave. Manville.R.1. 


BARBOURS LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


‘yoyo yng PIO 
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A\ | h \I 
40 Colors ; 
‘ Diamond Dyes 


Will color anything. Diamond Dye Fast Blacks 
(for wool, for cotton, for silk and feathers) are 
easy to use, will not fade, and never crock. 
10c. Sold everywhere mailed 
receipt of price. Book free. 

WELLs, RICHARDSON & Co., BURLINGTON, VT. 


BLOOMINCDALES 


Third Ave. and 59th Street, N. Y. 
Children’s Short Coats -— Special. 


each, or on 





$4.50. 
385. Superior quality eider 
down, trimmed with 
handsome angora fur; 
colors, brown mixed, 
green mixed and car- 
dinal mixed... . $4.50 
NOTE. — Our Establishment is the largest in New 
York; our Mail Order System one of the most complete 
in America. Correspondence in all languages. 
New Holiday (Catalogue, containing hundreds 
of handsome illustrations and full descriptions of 
thousands of articles that can be bought by mail, will 
be SENT FREE upon application to persons remote 
from the city. Always address, 


$5.98. 

387. Fine diagonal striped 
cloth, deep stylish collar 
and cuffs of fashion- 
able fox fur; brown 
only - « « « O59 





DRY GOODS— 


CLOTHING. 





to any address our 
Illustrated Catalogue 
of Latest Styles in Ladies’, Men’s a ‘hil 

dren’s Wear, at New York’s lowest prices. Address, 
MAHLER BROs.,, 501 to 505 6th Ave., N.Y. 





Men’s 


prs. 
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into the pointed end of the old style stocking 
(through which the big toe usually pushes), 
This New Shape, 
which allows the toes 
and is consequently 
The Most Durable; 
enough stays inside. 
The Only Comfortable. 
Bunions, etc.,due to the old 
style stocking,prevented or 
If your Dealer hasn’t them, send to us. 
Medium or heavy Cotton, 4 prs. | 
) ee spre. FOr 
Soft Lisle, Merinoor Wool, 2 prs. 
{ Fine Cotton,extra quality, }» 
“re ‘ 

Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman's. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 

M i 
ittens. 
This engraving shows the 
is published as a protection 
for ladies who wish to obtain 
GENUINE 
FLORENCE 
Whatever the design 
all real Florence Silk 
pair in a box, bearing 
the brand** Florence’ 
tern shown here is 
lined in back and wrist 
ba are perfect fitting and in 
cold climates are far more com 
more durable and quite as ele 
gant and fashionable as the best 
Sold by all enterprising deal. 
ers, who can be supplied by 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and St. Paul, 
FOR THE BOY? 
KNEE PANTS 
Suit, witn | 
with 
uit, | 0 0 
. | 
PANTS and | 
HAT, .« 
For boys from 4 to 14 years old. 
Thoroughly made. Latest styles in great variety. No 
ple pieces of the goods and rules for measuring. Clothes 
sent to your nearest express Office for your examination 
returned at our expense. 
The Monarch Frieze 
Dark Oxford mix, all-wool woven 
goods. Plaid Flannel Lining, double- 


You will never be satisfied to crowd your toes 
if you once wear 
their proper positions 
The big toe having room 
hen tinge Nails, Corns, 
c 
relieved by Waukenhose. 
)zEme Cotton 3 
, , $ 
Women’s ; Balbriggan, 1. 
on receipt of postal-card with your address. 
Silk 
latest style of these goods. It 
mittens well made from 
KNITTING SILK 
‘ 
Mittens are sold one 
on one end. The pat 
throughout with silk 
fortable than any glove; are 
of gloves. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., New York, Boston, 
«“OURCOMBINATION” 
EXTRA 
Strictly all-wool. 
such bargain in any other store. Send postal for sam- 
before paying. If they do not suit you, they will be 
ULSTER S12. 
stitched edges, extra long, with wide 


Ulster Collar and Muff Pockets. Sam- 
ple plocse of the material sent free. 

Ulsters sent C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination before paying. If you 
can’t wait for our Catalogue and 
sainples of cloth, send us your chest 
measure in inches, drawing measure 
snugly over vest and under the coat, 
and we will send the Ulster at once, 
fit guaranteed. Boys’ sizes of the 
Monarch Frieze, ages 14 to 18, 810, 

32-page Illustrated Catalegue of Men’s and 
he lothing, Hats and Furnishings sent free to any 
address, 


PUTNAM CLOTYNG HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 





We carry at all sea- 
sons of the year one of 
the largest stocks in 
this country. All 
grades, styles and 
sizes. As a sample 
bargain to introduce 
our own manufacture 
to the people, we offer 
a white Lawn Apron 
like the above cut, 36 
inches long, 40 inches 
wide, 6-inch hem, and 
3 one-inch tucks, for 


‘ Postage 
: Cc 7 cts. 
3 ® extra. 




















TWENTY THOUSAND RECEIPTS. 
BARGAIN | jordan, MARSH & CO., Boston. 


Toilet, Cooking, Farming, Medicine, 
| Our Book Catalogue Sent Free. 





t 3 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
From our Book Catalogue. 
SAMPLE Hunting, Photography, etc., etc., ete. 
Reduced from $3.50 to $1.40. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER 
iF: 


ae 
| 


= 


HEEL CUSHION 


gives elasticity and ease to every step taken by 
the wearer. It breaks the shock or jdrring of the 
body when walking, and is particularly adapted to all 
who are obliged to be on their feet. To those suffering 
from Spinal, Kidney, Rheumatic and Nervous 
Affections, it will be found a great relief. The rubber 
with its annular projections is as soft as velvet, thor- 
oughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather-covered next 
to the foot, and can be instantly adjusted inside of the 
boot, directly under the heel. All sizes, 245 cents per 
pair, mailed upon receipt of price. At all dealers. 
What People Say Who Wear Them: 
“Send six pairs more; they are a grand success.”’ 
“Entirely satisfactory; send four pairs more.” 
“They give instant relief; send me three pairs more.” 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed Free 
of everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Endorsed by physicians for nervous troubles, 


MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE. 

as Do you wish to be 

well-dressed ? 
Madame Griswold’s 
Artistic Corsets, 
adapted to all figures 
and always graceful, 
will insure symmetry 

and comfort. 

TRY THEM. 
The Madame Gris- 
wold Patent Horse- 
ShoeCorsets are made 
with the springs in 
them. These 
Patent Cor- 
set Springs 
entirely pre- 
vent break- 





made by her, 


and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Lady Cane 
vassers Wanted Everywhere. Exclusive terri- 
tory given. Ladies make this a profitable and perma- 
nent business. Orders by mail promptly filled. 

For circulars and terms to agents send to 


MADAME CRISWOLD, 


923 Broadway, N. Y.; 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.; or 
to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y.; 





J. B. Putnam, 126 State Street, Chicago, Il 





get it. 


For Ladies and Children. | 
1. Silks and Dress Goods. 

. Laces and Trimmings. 

. Jackets and Cloaks. 

. Suits and Gowns. 

. Gossamers and Mackintoshes. 
. Umbrellas. 

. Underwear and Hosiery. 

. Gloves, Ruchings and Collars. 
. Handkerchiefs. Q- 
. Millinery. 

. Zephyrs and Art Materials. 
. Silver Novelties. 


- Neckwear. 


“aut wn 


10. 
11. 
12. Umbrellas. 


Mail Order Department. 
free to any address. 





BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 3 Ave., Cor. 59th St.,N. Y. 


We solicit correspondence from all parts of the country. 
PANION reader to test the great advantages offered by our Mail Order Department. 
We are building up a general Mail Order trade, and are offering special inducements to 
Gocds sent by Mail or Express to any address in the United States. 


For Men and Boys. 


- Collars and Cuffs. 
Fine White Shirts. 
. Medium and Finest Under- 
Cotton, Wool, and Silk Socks. 
. Linen and Silk Handkerchiefs. 
Suspenders and Garters. 
Nightshirts(cotton,silk,wool.) 
Bath Robes (terry and wool.) 
Smoking Jackets. 
Mackintoshes. 


These are but a few of the many things of interest 
found in a big Dry Goods store, which can be bought very satisfactorily through our 
Our catalogue will be a great help to you. 
Mention THE COMPANION. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


Dry Goods by Mail. 


We want every COM- 


For the Housekeeper. 

1. Table Linens. 

2. Linen Sets (in boxes). 

[wear. 3. Blankets and Comforts. 
4. Lace and Heavy Curtains. 
5. Table and Piano Covers. 

6. Mattresses and Pillows. 

7. Fine Lace Bed Sets. 

8. Brass Beds. 

g- Fancy Towel and Hat Racks. 

o. Fire Screens. 

11. Fancy Mirrors. 

12. Picture Frames. 


to holiday purchasers to be 


It is mailed 


609-621 PENN AVENUE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








| O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 2Oth to 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK, 


Importers and Retailers 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, 


Dress Trimmings, Fancy Goods, Etc. 


The Largest and Finest Establishment 
of its kind in America. 

When the readers of The 
CoMPANION are in search of 
Articles for Personal or House- 
hold use they would do well to 
call and examine our many lines 
before purchasing. Our Milli- 
nery, Silk, Dress Goods and 
Untrimmed Hat Departments 
offer unusual attractions at this 
season of the year. Our House- 
Furnishing, China and_ Glass- 
ware Department is specially 
interesting to Housekeepers. 
We are offering a fine line of 
Dinner and Tea Sets at prices 
50 per cent. lower than any 
other House in the city. 

Our line of 


Imported Art Glassware 


cannot be surpassed. 


To Out-of-Town Customers. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue now 
ready (sent free upon application). If 
you haven't secured one you had bet- 
ter do so at once, as the demand is 
greater than the supply. 


EH. O'Neill & Co., 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


Hermann ScHAEFFER, 


Ernest BENG: 
President ; % 


Vice-President. 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


HY A TT 


AND 


WIN THR 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


153 Broadway, below CourtlandtSt.,New York; 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pe. 


PILLOWSHAM "rnc 
A handsome 
nickel plated set, 








complete with screws, by mail, lc. with Agts. | Me 
terms. Gustave Stanger, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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Desiring information for making 
or mounting Crocheted or Em- 
broidered Suspenders kindly send 


LADIES 


Make Him us your address for card of instruc- 
tions and prices. J. W. Smith & 
A PRESENT. (Co., 109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





Quickly cleaned by using 
ALLAN’S PREPARED SOAP BARK. 
It also removes PAINT and 
Staiss from all 
sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
F. A. HYDE & CO., MALDEN, Mass. 


About Gloves. 


When buying Gloves, remember that Hutchinson’s 
are the best for wear. If your dealer does not have 
them, send to the manufacturer for the little book 
about gloves. It will interest you. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 
FURNITURE. NOT EQUALLED. 


FU 


fabrics. 














all? T@ 


“S1IdIONIYd MAN V 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
13 Styles, combining every class of Furniture. 
{2 Send for Catalogue. 




















25 Skeins Imperted Embroidery Silk, ass’d colors, 1 
25 Skeins Imported Filoselle, assorted colors, . . 1c 
25 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, ass’d colors, . 
Large Hank y 





. i 
Imported Waste Embroidery Silk, 1c. 
100 Designs Briggs’s Transfer Patterns, . . ic. 
Briggs’s Book of Designs, ......... le. 
Great Special Offer, all for 70 cents. Address, , 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 








On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, 
FIT WELL, 
WEAR WELL, 


AND ARE 
Superior 
To all Others. 

For Sale by the 
Trade generally, and 
obtainable direet from the makers, who will send a 


POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
Fully Descriptive, to any applicant. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


oo Fas 








A Book About Mats. 


<a 








It is a secret, but she has a 


What Size ? good “understanding” and 

knows the “Hirtman” Mat is “best.” Our mat 

primer mailed free. 

HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York ; 508 State 

St., Chicago; 73S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mats have brass tag attached, stamped “Hartman.” 

ss 




















The best made, one ounce in 
box, all good colors, sent postage 
paid on receipt of 38 cents in 
money order, postal note, or stamps. 
Liberal Commission paid Agents, 
who can make from five to fifteen 
dollars a week. Address, 


EUREKA SILK Co, 
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ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAN TEETH 
’ 
. 
" 
“ 
1 
' 
~ 





Price 25 cents 


























wo OoOTHEH 
Leaves a Delica‘c and Lasting Odor After Using. 
,.f unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25¢ in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popula 


Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending u 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 








Bleached 
Muslin. 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 


cellence of 





manufacture 
TRADE MARK, 








being _ par- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 


Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch. 











[WITHOUT THIS 
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WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 
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FOR BOYS 

$175 
M, FOR 


By 'S8Eg, 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE cenfffmen 


The BEST SHOE in the World for the Money. 
GENTLEMEN and LADIES, save your 
dollars by wearin; W. L. Douglas Shoes. They meet 





footwear ever offered for the money. 
dealers who offer other makes as being just as good, 
and be sure you have W. L. Douglas Shoes, with 
name and ne stamped on bottom. W. L. Douglas, 
Brockton, Mass. 
" TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 43 
Insist on local advertised dealers supplying you. 





To Dexter Shoe Co.—I received my shoes and was more 
than pleased, as they were a more perfect fit than I have 
had in years. The pair I now send for is for a friend 
living at Niagara Falls. M. A. LANAHAN, Susp.Bridge,N.Y. 
This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 

<a ton Boot sent prepaid anywhere 
ee in the U. S. on receipt of Cash, 
Money-or.er or Postal-note for 

1.50. Equals every way the Boots 
sold in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves,— 
therefore we guarantee the fit, 
style and wear, and if any one is 
not satisfied, we will refund their 
money or send another pair. 

Common Sense and 
Opera Toe, widths C, D 
and E, sizes 14¢ to 8, in half 
sizes. Send your size, we 
will fit you. We pay 
expressage. 
Dexter Shee fo. 










Devonshire 
Street, 
Boston, 
Mass. 


“4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 





Show the Finest 


ture, ranging in 
cent. more. This 





Mention this paper. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Assortment. 


Our Elegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 
rice from $6.00 to $50.00 


Make the Lowest Prices. 


.00 each, actually worth 50 per 


ok also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. 


STEVENS & BROS., 


ill State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Our Silk Department. 





The best products of the world’s manufacture are represented in our Silk Stocks on 


the Main Floor and in the Basement. 
of all classes of buyers. 


Our goods are selected to meet the requirements 
The great volume of the business, wholesale and retail, 


enables us to keep these departments constantly supplied with the Newest and Best 


Novelties in Silk Fabrics. 


And we, every week, select for Special Sales, lines of goods 


which are offered at very much less than regular prices. 
The Basement Salesroom is specially devoted to the sale of Staple and Fancy Silks, 


from 50 cents to $1.00 per yard. 


No Christmas Gift is more welcome than a Black Silk Dress. 
Those who cannot visit these departments in person may be satisfactorily served 
for anything they need through our well-organized Mail Order Department. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, New York. 











THE “KING 


proof. 


OF FRIEZE” 


A Superb Storm Shield. 


Warranted All-Wool, and Snow and Water- 


The Warmest, most Durable and Best 


Ulster ever made for the money. 


From hundreds of testimonials we select one: 


“For driving in coum stormy weather, and for any pur- 
pose requiring strengt 

the money that I ever owned. You can say from me also 
that it is Snow and Water-proof.” 


and durability, it is the best coat for 


J. N. PRIDE, 
Pride's Livery Stable, Chelsea, Mass. 


Out-of-town customers can order by sending 
breast measure only. Hundreds have been sent 
that way and not one returned. 

We will send this Warm, Durable Storm-Proof 
Ulster to any Express Office in the United States 
on the receipt of 


$12 


and will refund the money if for any reason it is 
unsatisfactory. 
those ordering. 
Copyright secured. 
The above has our full Warrant and Guarantee. 


Express charges to be paid by 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO. 


CaTaiocues & price List senT on 
w oe peor DANIEL GREEN & Co 


i 
We 


” Sout Acewrs - 44. E.14" ST, 
Union SQUARE. NEW YORK. 





See our Advertisement in 
The Companion Premium List. 


Try a pair of our shoes yourself, and if you 
find that they wear satisfactorily, secure a 
dealer who will order a sample dozen of any 
style of our Special Shoes, and we will give you 
the price of your own pair. The dealer must 
be in a town where the Fargo goods are not 
handled at present. Send for a descriptive and 
illustrated list of all three specialties. 


Fargo’s Special Shoes. 


Fargo’s $2.50 Calf Shoes. 
Fargo’s $2.50 Ladies’ Boot. 
Fargo’s ‘‘Box Tip’’ School Shoes. 


Try a pair of any of the above shoes, and if 
for any reason they do not prove satisfactory 
we are willing to refund the money. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., 
CHICAGO. 












DRESSING 













DSTOR 


LADIES’ avo GHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 
Philadelpuia....... Melbourne...... ...1880 ‘ 
_. _ See rae: Frankfort.... ... .1881 « 
Paris........ -1878 | Amsterdam......... 1883 


And vhercrer else exhibited. 





And this 


Trade Mark 


is stamped on the bot- 
toms of every pair. Any- 
thing else shown you 
when you ask for the 
STORM SLIPPER is 
an imitation and in- 
ferior. Look for this 
Trade Mark. 





395 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY. 
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PEARS’ 


The soap that clears but not excoriates. 


It is a great good to have soap that one can wash with 
forty times a day, if he has occasion, always with comfort, and 
never with any sort or degree of harm. 

Some soaps are slow to get on and slow to get off; they 


try one’s patience so that he never wants to use them again. 


Some are quick and sharp; too sharp, they bite; the skin 


becomes rough and tender. Chapped hands, red face, a dis- 
position to chafe, are the consequences. 

Washerwomen suffer severely from soaps no worse than 
such; indeed the soaps are the same, only one is in cakes 
and the other in bars. Fine boxes and scent do not make 
fine soap. 

But Pears’ is perfect; that is, it is soap and nothing but 
soap; no fat or alkali in it. 


the alkali; 


The fat is all taken up with 
vice versa, the alkali all taken up with the fat. 
And this is supposed to be true of no other soap in the 
world but Pears’. 


Begin and end with Prars’—no alkali in it. 





The Warren Hose Supporter | upon the stocking, yet cannot 
is the only supporter which can-| tear it. Many of the imitations 
not wear and tear the stocking. | have what appears to be a rounded 
This strong statement is sub-|rib. It is not, for this feature of 
stantiated by the experience of|the Warren is protected by strong 
over five hundred thousand ladies | patents, and no other supporter 
and girls, who have worn this|can possess it. The genuine 
supporter for years. Every sub-| Warren is stamped with the word 
stitute and imitation of the|‘‘Warren” on the end of the 
Warren, and all stocking sup-| fastener, The Warren perfectly 
porters of every class, unless of|supports the stocking, is the 
the binding elastic kind, which tabamcombereaenapyperver atm, 





and is constructed of the best 
webs, with metallic trimmings, 
warranted not torust. All cloth 
parts are double stitched. The 
Warren is the only supporter for 
which there is a general demand, 
and the only one which is for 
deceived. The Warren’s dis-|sale throughout the United 
tinguishing-identifying feature is| States and abroad. Manufac- 
the Rounded Rib on Holding|tured by Georce Frost & Co., 
Edges, which takes a firm hold | 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


no sensible woman will wear or 
allow to be worn in her family, 
cannot help tearing and wearing 
the stocking. There are count- 
less imitations upon the market 
which resemble the Warren ‘so 
closely that buyers are easily 





GOOD SHOES: 


Where can you get them? Ask your Dealer. 


Shoes that are expected to fit nicely are best 
secured by trying them on at the Shoe Store.— 
For this reason, we prefer to have the Heywood 
Shoes sold by the retailer—Perhaps your dealer 
does not keep them.—He may tell you that other 
Shoes which he has are ‘just as good.” 

This may be true—We do not claim to 
make all the good Shoes.—There is a great 

difference, however, in Shoes. 

—Some are made from 

job lots of leather, put 

together hurriedly, to 

sell at a low price. Such 

Shoes lose their shape 

in the first wetting, and wear out in a short time. 


HEYWOOD SHOES 


are carefully made from selected stock, 
and will hold their 
shape and _ last. 
Well, here is an 
example: A dealer 
in Newburgh, 
N.Y., has an old 
pair of Heywood Shoes 
(in his show window) 
similar to the last 
one shown in this advertisement, 
that had been worn every day for 
a year, in all kinds of weather, 
and are still good shoes. 


Ask your Dealer for Heywood Shoes. 
to CoMPANION readers. We want the name of your shoe- Gosler. If gh will se’ 4 it to oa 


BOOK FREE on a postal-card, we willsend you an interesting book which will give you much se lie 
information about the care of shoes. Much is contained in this which is not generally known by the pub 


Heywood Boot & Shoe Company, 


The 


Boy’s 
Shoes. 


Offered in The Com- 
panion during the 
past year, of which 
thousands of in 
quiries have come 
from all parts of the 
United States. 


Strong and Durable — For Men’s Wear. 


Manufacturers of Fine Shoes, 
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CHIP AND WAG. 


By Katherine Lee Bates. ' 


66 OME here, Wag! Here! Here, sir, {| Boy and dog were both won by her sunny, | smiled with merry eyes. Altogether the invita- | Chip o’ the Old Block, an’ Chip for short. It 
say!’ But off dashed Wag across the | breezy presence. The dog sniffed at her dainty | tion was too pressing to be refused, especially by | began when I was a little shaver, an’ some way ; 
fields after that foolish, irresistible black | slippers critically but approvingly, and the boy, | a boy who had had no breakfast. the name got rubbed in.” @ 
hen, as if he had been seized with sudden deafness, | pulling off his torn straw hat, replied with a| Wag thought so,at any rate. He sat up on his | ‘Why, that was very bright in those men!” 
as indeed he had—in his conscience. prepossessing frankness of manner. | hind-legs before his master, and begged with | commented Miss Winterhorn, brushing away an 
“Here, Wag! Here!”’ ‘‘Wag’s pretty enough, ma’am, as far as looks | uplifted little paws trembling with eagerness. | azure-winged moth with her delicate hand. ‘I 
A clear whistle, with a keen edge of command | go, but he’s a bird-spaniel, an’ it’s awful hard to | The boy scraped the sidewalk a moment with his | didn’t suppose lumbermen were so witty. In 
upon it, followed the ringing call. |teach him not to chase chickens. He’s after | bare foot, and yielded. | fact, I never thought about lumbermen before. 
Wag faltered, paused, drooped his golden- | anything that wears feathers—that dog is. I’m “Thanky, ma’am,”’ he said, heartily. ‘You’re | It must be very interesting to live as they do 
brown ears very sadly, cast one longing, wistful | sorry he scared your hen.” | awful good. And Wag’s so hungry.” | there in the great forests, something like pienics 
glance toward the hen, and then came careering| ‘Oh, it’s good for her!’’ returned the lady, | In the course of a few moments the lady | or camping-out.”’ 
ck, back at neckbreak speed, the most zealously | still laughing. “She needs nervous discipline. | privately decided that, judging from the quantity “It’s a sight more like good hard work,” 
obedient dog that ever gnawed bone, to his| All hens do, 1 think. They’re fluttery creatures. | of chicken, rolls, strawberries, cream and cake | responded Chip, laughing. ‘Then he added, 4) 
’ master’s bare feet, which he lapped eagerly with | But you look tired. Have you had lunch yet?” | which vanished into the boy’s red mouth, Wag | soberly, ‘“‘Father was a lumberman.”’ ' 





his little red tongue. He leaped upon the ragged ‘Not yet, ma’am,”’ responded the boy, flushing | was not the only hungry guest who honored her! ‘And what is he now?” asked Miss Winter- 
gray trousers, too, and higher, up to the coarse | through the tan. table. But, enjoying the appetites of the young | horn, lightly, her attention for the moment being 
blue blouse; but a little higher still was his The lady’s bright eyes scanned him from | wanderers, she signed to the maid who was | diverted by Wag, who had seated himself on his 
master’s face—a boy’s tanned, hazel-eyed face, | uncovered head to dust-stained feet. | waiting upon the table to keep the little fellow’s | haunches beside her, and condescendingly offered 
so stern and reproachful in its look as to strike “Come in and lunch with me,” she said, | plate well filled, while she herself, stroking Wag’s | her his paw to hold. 
penitence to Wag’s doggish soul. impulsively. ‘See! the table is being spread | silky ears, fed him liberally with the most “Oh, forgive me!’’ she continued, hastily, for 
“Aint I told you, time an’ time an’ time agin, | now out under the cherry-trees. Such a little | delicious morsels that had ever passed that happy | as her glance returned to the boy’s face, she saw 
not to chase people’s chickens ?”’ asked the- boy, | round table! Just large enough for two.”’ spaniel’s lips. |at once by the look upon it that his father was 
severely. The boy’s flush burned redder yet. ‘Wag! Wag! What a funny name!”’ she said. | dead. 
Wag grovelled in the dust for a season; then he “I aint fit,” he murmured, casting a quick | “But we are not introduced,” she added, sud-| Before Chip could swallow the lump in his 
started up in unbearable anguish, and capered | glance down over the coarse blue blouse and | denly, turning to the boy. “I’m Miss Winter- ‘throat sufficiently to speak again, a young man 
wildly about his master, uttering a succession of | ragged gray trousers. horn, and you are —” who looked to Chip as if he were a man of all 
“istressed, expostulatory barks, and exercising The lady laughed again, but her laugh was all “Chip,” replied the lad, with a twinkle in his | work crossed the lawn toward them with agitated 
his tail to such a degree that no one could have | sweetness, without the merest hint of bitter in it. | hazel eyes. Then, seeing the lady’s look of | strides. He held a crumpled bit of yellow paper q 
questioned the fitness of his name. ‘‘But I’m so lonesome,”’ she said, entreatingly. | bewilderment, with a gentlemanly instinct he|in his large fingers, and his heavy face was 
“He’s a pretty dog,’”’ said a laughing voice; | “I’ve been playing lawn-tennis all by myself to | hastened to explain. “My name’s Alfred Block, | working piteously. 
and the boy became aware of a young lady | keep up my spirits. My father and my brother | ma‘am, but the men always called me Chip.”’ “A telegram!’’ exclaimed Miss Winterhorn. 
leaning over the fence that surrounded the stately | are both away, and I don’t like to lunch alone. “Do you mind telling me what men ?’’ asked | She caught it from his hand and read aloud: 
to us country mansion. She was not exactly young, | Strawberries, too—the first of the season, with | the lady, with puzzled brows. “Ellen took with the fever. Twins got the 
seft:l either, the boy concluded, on a further survey, | ice-cream. And the nicest chicken-bones for—| <«Thelumbermen, ma’am,”’ said Chip. ‘They’re , measles. Come.” 
but she wore a white dress of some fleecy texture, | what is it you call him? Wag? He lives up to| rough, you know, an’ they called father Old “Why, Dennis,’ she exclaimed, ‘show unfor- 
Set off by pale-blue ribbons, and she swung a/| his name, doesn’t he? Come; the ice-cream will | Block. He was steady-goin’, you see—not like | tunate! I’mso sorry. It’s from your brother- 
lawn-tennis racket in her hand, so it was evident | get cold!” the most. An’ he trained me to keep out 0’ bad | in-law, isn’t it?” 
that she was not exactly old. She held the gate wide open, as she spoke, and| company. So the men they took to callin’ me| ‘‘Yis, miss, and it’s Ellen as has the faver, 
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Ellen, miss, the darlint of me heart, and me the 
ownly brither at all she’s got!’” He began to 
whimper as he spoke. 

“Oh, cheer up, Dennis!’’ said Miss Winterhorn, 
syinpathetically. ‘It is probably a light case, 
And you need not be anxious about 
your little nephews. The measles almost always 
goes easily with children.” 

” groaned Dennis, wiping his eyes 


vou know. 


“Sure, miss, 
on his shirtsleeve, ‘it’s ownly last year Lint as 


they had the measles, the two of thim, and if| 
they’d been meant to die now—the swate babbies— | 


sure they’d have died thin. But was there iver 
luck afther the loikes of this, with the owld 
and the master both away the 
It’s not Dennis McCarty as will lave ye 
though 


master 
night? 
here 
breaks in the boosim of him.’ 

“What Dennis!’’ cried the lady, 
springing to her feet. ‘As if Biddy and Jane 
couldn't take care of me for over a single night! 
Of course you must go, and by the very next 
train. 
upon it. He and Mr. Ned will be back to-morrow. 

“Come! Cheer up! You will be by Ellen’s 
bedside before midnight. It’s strange about the 
children, though. I never knew before that people 
could have the measles more than once.” 

Chip thought it would be well, since such a 
domestic exigency had arisen, for guests to take 
their leave. He whistled to Wag, and as Miss 
Winterhorn, forgetting boy and dog, turned to 
accompany the sobbing Dennis to the house, 
Chip called after her: 

“Good-by, ma'am! Wag and I have haa a 
first-class lunch. Thanky.” 

Miss Winterhorn glanced 
shoulder, smiling brightly. 

*“‘Good-by, Chip!’’ she said. ‘I hope we 
may meet again some day. Good-by, Wag!” 

Then Miss Winterhorn hurried on with 
Dennis; and Chip and Wag, half-aware of a 
sudden sinking of the spirits, found them- 
selves once more out on the dusty highway. 

They strolled on a mile or two further, but 
at a languid pace. They had eaten much 
more heartily than was their custom; the 
afternoon sun beat hot upon them, and both 
were thoroughly tired from the three weeks 
of tramping just accomplished. 

Wag's drooping tail and hanging head 
showed plainly that he thought a nap would 
be in order; and his young master was in- 
clined to agree with him. Except on the 
burning question of barnyard fowls, Chip 
and Wag usually agreed remarkably well. 

The matter was settled by Chip’s cutting 
his foot on a sharp pebble, as they were 
passing the village cemetery. It was not a 
deep cut, but enough make walking 
painful. So the boy swung himself lightly 
up the stone wall of the cemetery, lifted Wag 
after him, and looked about for a resting- 
place in the shaded, garden-like enclosure. 

Near the point where Chip entered, two 
small girls were playing about a tomb, 
which was evidently but little used for more 
solemn purposes, since the half-opened iron 
door, which swung from one rusty hinge, 
revealed a bare interior. 

Chip quieted Wag’s barking, and sat down 
on a flat gravestone near the tomb to bind 
green leaves upon his cut. Meanwhile he 
watched the little girls at their sport. With the 
innocent thoughtlessness of childhood they were 
using the deserted old tomb for a playhouse. 

The smaller maiden, who wore a green calico 
frock, was the “lady of the house.’’ She installed 
herself within the door, and, partly closing it, 
appeared to be busy about some domestic duty. 

Then the other, a black-eyed little girl in 
brown, came walking in a stately, mincing way 
from behind the tomb, and rapped on the door. 

““Why, how do you do, Mrs. Brown ?”’ said the 
lady of the house. 

Then the usual ‘‘calling talk’’ was gone through 
with; but the girl in green did not care to 
continue the sport. 

“‘Somebody’s been in our playhouse,” she said, 
‘‘and put horrid iron things under the bench where 
we were going to keep our broken china. That’s 
not nice, and I’m tired of this old play, anyhow. 
Let’s go home and tease Mary for gingersnaps.”’ 

The children joined hands and trotted away. 
Wag, until recalled by Chip’s whistle, frisked 
sympathetically at their heels. 


young 


definseless—no, miss, his 
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nonsense, 


back over her 


to 


At one side of the vault grew a weeping willow. | 


Chip stretched himself beneath it, drew the torn 
straw hat down over his eyes, clasped his brown 
hands under his head, and fell to thinking. 

The white marbles, gleaming in the sunlight, 
and the quiet graves, with the soft grass blowing 
over them, and sometimes a rosebush blooming at 
the foot, or a tall white lily at the head, made him 
recall, more by contrast than 
lonely mound under the forest trees far off in 
northern Maine. There his father slept—the best 
father a boy ever had, Chip murmured to himself. 
Hot tears, in the obscurity of the old straw hat, 
dimmed his hazel eves. 

Yet Block, the lumberman, had been able to do 
little enough for his motherless boy, as the world 
counts doing, and when the father was crushed 
under a fallen pine the son inherited nothing but 
a gold eagle, Wag and a noble memory. 

That was a year ago, and the gold eagle had 
months since spread its shining wings and taken 
lingering flight. Wag had been more constant, 


hearrt 


I’ll explain to my father that I insisted | 


resemblance, a | 


| proving a faithful, frolicsome companion on the 


boy’s toilsome progress from the lumber-camp | 
toward Boston, where he hoped, with the buoy- 
ancy of his disposition, to find work for the days 
and schooling for the nights. 

It had been a slow journey, largely made on 
foot, and interrupted by long halts at wayside 
farms, where the boy, who was bright and active, | 
had found odd jobs to help him along; but Wag’s 
devotion had never once faltered. Yet the memory 
was the best of all; and in the centre of that 
memory shone a single sentence, like a guiding 
star. Under the straw hat Chip’s misty eyes 
could see his father’s bronzed, bearded face, 
lighted by the cheery smile, just as he had looked 
when he had said it. 

“No luck that ever was, or will be, can put a 
| man in so bad a fix, Chip, my boy, that there aint 
a best thing for him to do; and that’s our only 
consarn in life, when one comes to think on’ta 
spell—to do the best thing.”’ 

Chip had never forgotten those words. On 
little occasions as on great, they sounded in his 
ears. Only that very noon at lunch he had 
dropped the knife, already half-way to his mouth, 
and taken, somewhat awkwardly, to eating 
his chicken with a fork, because, observing 
that this was Miss Winterhorn’s way, he 
sagely judged that to use the fork 
must be the best thing to do in eating 
chicken. 

But a tired boy, stretched on 
fragrant grass in the shade, 
does not think long; and in 
ten minutes Chip, with 
Wag’s nose nestled be- 
neath his chin, was fast 


“What Do You Want with Me?” 


j asleep under the willow. A few hours after | 
| nightfall three men, having come one by one| 
| from different directions, were lounging together 
|}im the shadow of the tomb, waiting until all | 
| lights were out in the village before executing a| 
| well-planned burglary upon Judge Winterhorn’s | 
| mansion. 
One of them, in the disguise of a peddler, had | 
| pumped simple-minded Dennis until he had | 
| discovered, with other more valuable information, | 
| enough of the poor fellow’s personal affairs to | 
| enable him to write the spurious telegram which 
had drawn him away from the house. Thus the 
last protector was gone on the night when, as the | 
local newspaper had obligingly informed the 
burglars, the judge and his son would be the | 
| guests of the Forum Club in Lowell. | 
It was all cleverly planned, except for Wag. | 
| The burglars had not calculated on Wag. 
| Chip was awakened by a long, low, rising | 
growl from the spaniel, which lay with his head 
| upon the boy’s breast. Even in the darkness | 
| Chip could see the dog’s eyes gleaming. 
Before Chip’s confused senses had half grasped | 
the situation, Wag’s growl culminated in a sharp | 
| bark, and the reckless, gallant little creature | 
| hurled itself out upon the men. Scarcely less | 
swiftly than the dog, his master had apprehended | 
that the skulking group of muffled figures, with 
pistols and tools and dark-lantern beside them, | 
were there for no good. 
Striving by a shrill whistle to recall the spaniel, | 
Chip sprang forth from bencath the sheltering 
willow and darted away through the starlit dusk 
of that summer night, bent on giving the alarm. 
There was a tumult of oaths and a crack, 
crack, crack! of pistol-shots. Chip felt a sting- 
ing pain through his left shoulder, but ran on, | 
nevertheless, still whistling for Wag. | 
‘*Hold on there!’’ called the cautious voice of | 
his nearest pursuer. ‘Stand still, and you’ll not | 
be hurt. Stand, I say, or we'll tear the dog to 
pieces.” | 
A wild yelp of pain from Wag followed hard | 
on the words. The boy set his teeth. It was the | 


hardest choice that could have come to him, but 
hearing in his heart: ‘“‘The best thing!’’ Chip 
left his only friend in the torturer’s grasp, leaped 
the wall and rushed blindly forward, shouting: 
‘“Burglars! Burglars!” 

In ten minutes the quiet streets were alive with 
half-dressed men and boys, the ruffians put to 
flight, and Chip, angry and bewildered, faint and 
bleeding, shut up in the police station on suspicion 
of being an accomplice in the crime that had been 
planned. 

The doctor who dressed his shoulder hurt him 
cruelly, but Chip bore it like a hero—or, as he 
would more gladly have it said, like his father. 
It was not for nothing that the boy had watched 
that brave patience of the dying lumberman, 
imprisoned beneath the giant pine. 

‘‘When there’s nothing left in life to do but 


stand it,’’ the 
man’s white lips had 
murmured, “we'll try 
to stand it plucky, eh, my boy ?” 
And Chip, while the doctor probed for 
the pistol-ball, remembered this saying. 

But after the business-like young surgeon had 
gone, leaving the wounded prisoner in charge of 
the old janitor, an ex-policeman, who soon began 
to snore, Chip forgot both wrath and pain in the 
thought of Wag, and turning his brown face to 
the wall, sobbed like a little child. 

Six weeks later, one warm August evening, an 
animated discussion was taking place on Judge 
Winterhorn’s veranda. 

**You don’t mean to tell me,’’ Miss Winterhorn 
demanded, with pain in her look and accent, 
“that you will turn that poor boy, who has saved 
your property and perhaps your daughter’s life, 
out into the world to-morrow without a penny, 
and with a shadow on his name, besides? And 
he scarcely recovered from his wound and fever! 
O papa! I would not have believed it of you!” 

‘‘My dear,”’ said her father, protestingly, ‘why 
will you be so unreasonable? I have done all I 
can for the young vagabond. He may be in 
league with the burglars, or he may not. There 
is not enough evidence to warrant his further 
detention; but we must admit that the circum- 
stances are suspicious. He has been housed and 
fed and nursed at the public charge, and I—I 
have this very morning sent him shoes.” 

‘Shoes!’ repeated the daughter, almost scorn- 
fully. 

At that instant the front gate clicked sharply, 
and the tall figure of her brother, a newly-fledged 
attorney at law, came swinging easily up the 
gravel walk. 

‘News for your honor,” the young man 
remarked, casting himself down upon the steps 
under an arching vine of clematis. ‘‘There’s a 
fellow nabbed for horse-stealing over at the 
county-seat—will be up for trial before you next 
week—who is believed to be a member of that 
precious burglar gang. Meanwhile, sweet sister, 
your paragon, young Chip, is gone — fled, 
vanished.”’ 


‘“Where has he gone ?’’ exclaimed Miss Win- | 


terhorn. “And when? Oh, why didn’t he wait 
till to-morrow? Dear! dear! dear! I fully 
meant to see the boy and tell him that one 
Winterhorn, at any rate, believed his word.”’ 
“The little rascal went off like a shot when the 
doctor told him that he would be able to trudge 
to-morrow. Not another morsel of food could he 
be persuaded to eat under that roof after that.”’ 


‘“‘Exactly what I should have expected of him!” 
said Miss Winterhorn, with tears in her eyes. 

“The little saucebox wouldn't even touch the 
shoes you sent him, father, but shook the dust of 
this ungrateful hamlet off his bare feet.”’ 

‘‘The little hero!’’ insisted Miss Winterhorn. 

“But you must admit,” said her brother, ‘that 
this haughty departure puts the boy under new 
suspicion. He must have got wind of the capture 
of his pal.’ 

“But how ?”’ 

Her brother shrugged his shoulders. ‘These 
slippery customers have tricks to compass even 
harder matters. The chain of circumstantial 
evidence against him is very strong. His appear- 
ance at our gate just when the bogus telegram 
was about to be presented, so as to see whether it 





did its work, his evidently assumed name, his 
entreaties that night to be allowed to follow 
the burglars, wounded as he was —’’ 

“But he wanted to recover his dog,” 
broke in Miss Winterhorn. 

“A likely story that!’ commented her 
brother, contemptuously. ‘As if a pack of 
housebreakers, who had dropped in their 
flight tools and lantern and even a plan of 
our ground-floor, would hang on to a yelping 
eur!” 

“I’m tired of your heartless ingenuity, 
Ned,”’ said Miss Winterhorn. ‘That boy is 
an honest boy ; I know it by something trucr 
and deeper than all your lawyer’s logic, and 
the day is coming when you will see that | 
am right, and be desperately ashamed of 
yourself.’” 

This day came sooner than even the pro- 
phetess had expected. Precisely one week 
afterward, Judge Winterhorn, returning from 
holding court at the county-seat, arrived at 
his house purple and breathless from tlie 
unwonted exercise to which he had been 
subjected by a very lively, very dirty little 
spaniel that he was leading by a cord. 

“Wag!” exclaimed Miss Winterhorn, after 
a moment of astonished scrutiny. The 
spaniel, hearing the name, bounded upon her 
with joyful barks. 

Then the judge related how the convicted 
horse-thief had begged, at the breaking up 
of court, for a private word with him, and 
the favor being granted, had commended to 
his kind offices this spaniel, sullenly admit- 
ting his own connection with the baffled 
gang of burglars, but giving no clue to his 
associates. 

In every detail his story confirmed Chip’s. 
The fellow stated, moreover, that he had the 
dog in his arms when the pursuit began, 
having been tweaking those golden-brown 
ears in the hope that poor Wag’s yelps might 
stay the boy’s progress. 

“For I knowed,” continued the jail-bird, 
“that a chap as ’ud resk his life by whistlin’ toa 
dog when the whistle kep’ drawin’ the bullets on 
him, must keer a heap for that dog. But he 
legged it too lively for us; an’ when it come our 
turn to skip, I jammed the dog under my coat to 
stop his noise, an’ made off with him, more to 
spite the boy than anything else. 

“But it’s a decent little brute” enough,—best 
company I've kep’ for ten year back,—an’ sence 
ye’ve booked me for a hotel whar dogs aint 
allowed, maybe yer honor’ll not mind, seein’ as 
how the boy saved yer silver spoons from the 
meltin’-pot, takin’ him back his dog.’’ 

The judge confessed to his daughter that he 
had felt positive embarrassment in explaining to 
the criminal why it was that he had no knowledge 
of the boy’s whereabouts. The fellow had stared 
stupidly at first, and then broken out into a 
coarse laugh, saying gruffly : 

“Us rogues ’ud ’ave give him a better show; 
an’ it wouldn’t be surprisin’ if he come to us 
arter this taste of honest folks. But it aint the 
boy I'm mindin’, yer honor. It’s the dog. Ye’ll 
see that the dog aint left to starve ?” 

The gentle-hearted judge had faithfully prom- 
ised to give Wag a home until he could be 
restored to his rightful master. 

But how was that rightful master to be found? 
Ned, after his hour of humiliation, was zealous 
in the search. He inquired, he advertised, he 
talked of employing a detective; but November 
came, and still no news of Chip. 

It was Thanksgiving Day, and Mr. Edward 
Winterhorn, warm and elegant in a new fur- 
lined ulster, was strolling across Boston Common 
with a college chum, who was also engaged in 
sharpening his wits on the legal grindstone. 

“IT know it’s unprofessional,’”’? Ned was saying, 
with a laugh, “but since that unlucky business 
of Molly’s ragamuffin, I go on the theory thata 
fellow is telling me the truth, till I have evidence 
to the contrary. A lawyer may as well cultivate 
his scent for the good in human nature as the 





bad. It’s fairer to human nature and —”’ 

“More wholesome for the lawyer,” added his 
friend, pausing ata diverging path. ‘I turn off 
|here. Sorry you won’t come up to dinner. 
Mother would be delighted.”’ 

“Thanks. ’Twould be very jolly, but positively 
|I can’t. His honor would feel very badly indeed 
if his promising son and heir should fail to grace 
the Thanksgiving banquet. Good-by.” 

Ned swung jauntily along toward the Prov 
idence station. 

“Black vour boots, sir ?’’ called a clear, boyisl 
voice, as the young lawyer neared the station. 


| 
| 
| 
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«Perhaps you had better,’ assented Ned, 
gazing down critically at a mud-stain on the toe 
of one shoe. 

The bootblack promptly dropped upon his knee 
and polished away at the shining leather with the 
zest of one who gilds refined gold or paints the 
lily, not breaking silence until a passer-by care- 
lessly struck the boy’s left shoulder with a valise, 
when he drew in his breath with a low whistle of 
pain. 

‘‘What’s amiss with your shoulder?’ 
Ned, in his good-natured fashion. 

“JT had it hurt a while ago,”’ replied the boot- 
black, briefly, with an upward glance. 

Ned Winterhorn recognized those hazel eyes, 
and his own face brightened with triumphant 
pleasure. 

‘You're the very boy I’ve been looking for,”’ 
he exclaimed, clapping the kneeling figure on the 
sound shoulder. 

The recognition was mutual. Chip had only 
too much reason to remember the dapper young 
gentleman who had come so often to his bedside 
and confused his aching head with all sorts of 
curious questions, repeating his answers after 
him, and twisting them into such strange and 
varied forms that Chip himself grew puzzled as 
to what they had originally meant. 

Through it all the feverish boy had realized 
with bitter resentment that the clever gentleman 
neither believed him nor desired to believe him, 
and that what was cruel earnest to the victim 
seemed only merry sport to the tormentor. 

So Chip sprang erect, grasping his brush in 
tighter hold as he turned a defiant front upon the 
young lawyer, asking suspiciously, ‘“‘What do 
you want with me now ?”” 

‘To beg your pardon, first of all,’’ replied Ned, 
manfully holding out his hand, ‘‘and next to 
thank you for saving my father’s property, and 
then to invite you home to our Thanksgiving 
dinner.” 

Chip stood for a moment petrified with astonish- 
ment—a very grimy and ragged little statue, it 
must be confessed, for the world had all gone 
wrong with Chip since that sudden awakening 
beneath the willow. He had known hunger and 
cold before, hardship and disappointment and 
grief, but never injustice, and the iron had 
entered into his soul. 

The hazel eyes had not carried out of that 
memorable village the frank, trustful look they 
had brought into it, and his shaken faith in 
human kindness had put Chip at odds with all 
the world. 

As he pursued his barefoot journey, he would | 
sleep out of doors rather than ask at wayside | 
farmhouses, as before, for a bed of hay in the | 
barn, in return for milking the cows or putting | 
hand for an hour or so to hoe or axe or scythe; | 
and this exposure to the chill night dews, which 
earlier in his pilgrimage he had often undergone | 
without injury, now that his vitality was reduced | 
by illness, resulted in colds and stiff joints and | 
shooting, rheumatic pains. 

In the city, too, the ailing, moping, solitary | 
boy had encountered difficulties which would | 
have vanished like smoke before the cheery 
whistle of the brisk, friendly, resolute Chip 
whom Wag had known as master. 

Ah, poor Wag! If only the loving little spaniel 
had been left to nestle against Chip’s heart, it | 
would not have grown so cold even under that,| 
thin jacket; but as it was, Ned’s cordial words | 
were met by a dark, sullen look and the rough | 
reply: *‘Keep your own Thanksgiving. I’ve | 
nothin’ to be thankful for.” 

But Ned was not made of the stuff that is easily | 
rebuffed. 

*“Won’t you shake hands ?”’ he pleaded. 

Chip looked at the tan kid glove stretched out | 
to him and then at his own blackened palm, and | 
laughed; but the laugh was not a merry one. | 

“Well!” said Ned, biting his lip, ‘I’ve done 
my best.’’ 

The bootblack started. Suddenly it flashed 
across his mind that he had not done his. 
Wronged, harmed, insulted, there was still one 
best thing to do—to forgive. His father’s look, 
his father’s tones, his father’s words, all pressed 
upon him. 

Ned's quick eye saw the struggle in the boy’s 
face. 

“Do shake hands with me,’’ the young man 
entreated. ‘*What more can a man do than say 
he was wrong and is sorry for it ?”’ 

Ned’s smile was winning, his tones earnest. 
Chip was conquered, but not by the visible face 
nor the audible voice. For his dead father’s 
sake the bootblack, wiping his hand on his jacket, 
yielded it to Ned’s strong grasp. 

Two hours later Chip, washed and brushed, 
but still in his rags, sat an honored guest at 
Judge Winterhorn’s table, even his bashfulness 
forgotten in his joy. For the reluctant, awkward 
tatterdemalion had met with a welcome of which 
he little dreamed. 

It was not the judge’s stately kindness, which 
ouly brought the nervous flush to his pale cheeks, 
hor Miss Winterhorn’s gentle cordiality, which 
filled his downcast eyes with boyish shyness. It 
Was the precipitate rush upon every point of his 
body at once,—the battery of a curling, twisting, 
Capering, silken ball of dog, a dog hoarse with 
ing, giddy with spinning, dislocated with 
Waccing, wild with rapture,—the one thing that 
Chip loved best in all the living world, his own 
lost spaniel, Wag. 
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Could Chip have stolen a peep behind the dark 
veil of the future, he would have seen many a 
happy reason why he should keep the good old 
feast that day with a devoutly grateful spirit. 

As it was, the boy, gladdened, humbled, 
purified, thanked God in his simple bedtime 








prayer, not for the new home and new friends | 


and new outlook into life,—gifts which were still 
but dimly apprehended by him,—but for the 
recovery of three old blessings—a clean name, a 
light heart, and Wag. 


_ 
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AUTUMNAL REWARD. 


The golden rick, the bursting bin 
Of rich and ripened grain 

Bespeak the wealth which all may win 
In industry’s domain. 


Bazar. —Dart Fairthorne. 





~@> 
For the Companion. 


FIFFIN’S THANKSGIVING. 


“Come, Fiffin! Step lively, little gal, if you 
want to go down to the foot o’ the lake with me, 
this fine fall day!” 

The hint was enough. The little girl did ‘‘step 
lively,”” washing up the dishes with a vigor 
which, if they had been made of earthenware 
instead of tin, would have left few whole ones 
among them. After the 
comfortable cabin had 
been tidied up, and her 
shabby straw hat and still 
shabbier jacket put on, 
there was nothing for her 
to do but wait, with all 
the patience she could 
muster, while her father 
gathered together all the 
moccasins that he had on 
hand and half a dozen 
fox-skins, and loaded 
them into his sailboat. 

The cargo left plenty 
of room for himself and 
Fiffin, though the boat 
was small. They settled 
beneath the shadow of 
the patched sail, and were 
borne by the fresh, bra- 
cing morning breeze, as 
lightly and gracefully as 
the gulls that dipped, and 
rose, and fluttered so near, 
sometimes, that  Fiffin 
thought she could almost 
stroke their shining backs 
with her hand if they 
would only keep still long 
enough. 

It was a rude, solitary 
life that Tom Morris and 
his motherless child lived, 
in that log-built cabin 
upon the shore of the 
great lake. Tom had 
lived in the woods all his 
life, and it was only in 
their familiar shadow that 
he felt himself at home, 
and the peer of any, rich 
or poor. 

By no means an idle or 
thriftless man, he found 
employment during the summers as a guide to 


tourists who frequented the region; while the | you keep Thanksgiving at your house ?”’ 
remainder of the year was spent in hunting, | 
With good health and | 


trapping and fishing. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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‘‘We were just like other folks to-day, daddy !”’ 
she would declare, triumphantly, as they paddled 
leisurely home, under the glowing sunset sky, 
their frail birch canoe dancing from wave to 
wave, as if, like a thing of life, it shared in her 
exultation. 

At the village, the minister’s gentle daughter 
had spared no pains to win the love and confi- 
dence of her little pupil, and to see that the new 
influences which she sought so eagerly were 
good. 

On this particular autumn week-day morning, 
when her father took her down the lake in his 
sailboat, Fiffin gladly took the time to pay a visit 
to the parsonage while her father attended to his 
business at the store. She found the minister’s 
daughter, Miss Lizzie, deep in her preparations 
for the approaching Thanksgiving festival, and, to 
her intense delight, Fiffin received an invitation to 
help along the pleasant work. 

‘*You may stone the raisins for me, if you like, 
dear.”’ 

No one else had ever called her ‘‘dear,’’ and 
Fiffin would have gone through fire and water 
for her sake. As it was, she had only to pick 
out the seeds from the raisins with the tip of 
a dainty little penknife, which was, in itself, a 
treat to handle. 

Miss Lizzie spiced mince-meat, which Fiffin 
gravely tasted and pronounced judgment on. She 
sliced citron and beat eggs and sugar into a rich 
golden cream, all so deftly and daintily that her 
assistant was lost in a perfect maze of delighted 
wonderment. 

‘*What a slick way you have of doing things!”’ 
she remarked, timidly. ‘Are you looking for 
company ?”’ 

Her friend laughed good-naturedly. 

“Why, I’m getting ready for Thanksgiving, 
day after to-morrow, Fiffin, and my sister and her 
family will spend the day with us, as they always 
do.’* She glanced curiously at the bewildered 











Fiffin prepares a Thanksgiving Dinner. 


| little face staring at her across the table. ‘‘Don’t | 


Fiffin shook her head and flushed deeply. | 
‘“‘Haven’t I told you that we don’t ever have 


steady habits, he had little difficulty in keeping | anything like other folks ?”’ she asked, somewhat | 


the wolf from the door of his woodland cabin; | 
nor had he failed, since his little daughter was old | 
enough to go to school, to send her for one term | 


bitterly. 
Miss Lizzie understood it all. 
“Do you know,” she asked, ‘“‘why the governor | 


| dignity. 
| are old, and—oh, father!’’ she lowered her voice 


cabbage, and—why, I put up a dozen jars of 
strawberries, an’ dried a lot of rosb’ries, and— 
land sakes, alive!’? warming with her subject, ‘‘if 
we haven't got enough to be thankful for, I should 
like to know who has ?”’ 

“Well ?” 

Fiffin jerked her head to one side, like a reflec- 
tive sparrow, while she tapped thoughtfully upon 
the table with the fingers of one little brown 
hand. 

Then she said sharply, ‘‘I'll do it!”’ 


Her friend nodded a smiling approval. Then 
followed an animated housewifely discussion, 


which ended in Fiffin’s taking her departure, 
laden with a small pail of prepared mince-meat, a 
jar of Miss Lizzie’s tomato pickles, and several 
carefully copied receipts for turkey stufling, 
pumpkin pie, and plum-pudding. 

When his little daughter entered the store 
where he was waiting for her, Tom Morris looked 
up with a knowing smile upon his rough face and 
a twinkle in his eyes, that Fiffin knew meant 
something uncommonly pleasant for her. 

“Step this way, Dotty!’’ He nodded mysteri- 
ously as he led the way toa long counter, where 
were temptingly displayed several ready-made 
outside garments for women and girls. 

‘Now, Harry!’’ he said to the voung man 
behind the counter, ‘‘you fly round lively, and 
see what you’ve got here that’ll suit this young 
woman !”” 

He chuckled delightedly. Fiffin’s face was 
a sight to see, as, one after another, the warm, 
pretty coats were tried on and discussed, until at 
last the wavering fancies of both father and 
daughter settled upon a modest, neatly-fitting 
Newmarket, made of a small russet plaid. 

“Just the color of the dead leaves,’’ Fiffin 
remarked, as she proudly buttoned the soft, thick 
garment about her figure. 

But when the price was announced the warm 
color faded from her face, and she looked doubt- 
fully at her father. 

“Ten dollars! That's 
a good deal to pay out 
in a lump just for a 
cloak.”’ 

Tom only smiled, and 
nodded his head reassur- 
ingly. 

‘“‘Peltry has riz,’’ he 
explained, in an under- 
tone, “and Jack Burns 
paid me that five dollars 
that he’s been owin’ me 
so long; besides, I sold 
my moccasins for the 
cash down. You've arned 
it, little gal,’’ he added, 
fondly, as he saw the 
cloud upon her face, ‘‘and 
there aint no kind o° 
reason why youshouldn’t 
have as good clo’es as 
other gals.”’ 

But Fiffin was already 
unbuttoning the garment. 
She refolded it and laid 
it deliberately upon the 
counter. Then she said 
resolutely, with a little 
tremor in her voice: 

‘No, daddy, I can get 
along well enough with- 
out the cloak, and I’m 
going to have a Thanks- 
giving dinner instead !”’ 

Tom’s countenance fell. 
He looked disappointed, 
surprised, almost angry. 

“JT didn’t think,’ he 
said, gruffly, ‘‘that you 
was one of the kind that 
cares more for what they 
put into their insides than 
to look neat an’ decent 
outside.”’ 

Fiffin laughed as she fastened her poor little 
jacket, and stole a mischievous glance at her 
father’s frowning face. 

“Don’t I always look ‘neat an’ decent’ ?’’ she 
demanded, straightening her figure with womanly 
“My clo’es are clean an’ whole if they 


coaxingly, I do so want to keep Thanksgiving 


at least every year, to the school kept in the | of the State sets apart one day in the year fora | like other folks. I’ve just set my heart on it, and 


little village at the foot of the lake. 


These few weeks spent at school were, to Fiffin, | 
She picked up in | 


a season of intense delight. 


| Thanksgiving Day ?” | 
*““No, I don’t.”’ 
‘Because it is proper and right that, at this | 


I’d rather do that than have the nicest cloak in the 


| store.”’ 


Her father yielded to her wishes, but he was 


that time a surprising amount of knowledge of | time of the year, when all the harvests are gath- | puzzled, and nota little disappointed. His child's 


books and of the ways of civilized life. 


| ered in, and people are glad over well-filled barns 


craving for human companionship, for a share in 


Her nickname, Fiffin, was a tender diminutive | and cellars, they should remember to thank God, | the life of the great world outside; her intense 


of Josephine. Tom was very proud of her, and | who has sent the sun and rain to ripen their crops, | desire to be “like other folks, 


at her solicitation he subscribed for a weekly | and take one day for a day of feasting and giving | 


paper, every word of which she read aloud to him, 
advertisements included. 
concession on his part, and after a great deal of 
persuasion on hers, he took her down the lake on 
an occasional Sunday morning, to attend church 
and Sunday School. 

These rare occasions were the pride and delight 
of the child’s heart. To see her father clean- 
shaven, and with his yet ungrizzled hair carefully 


| brushed, and shining with a generous supply of 


bear’s-oil; his flannel shirt replaced by a white 
one and surmounted by an immaculate paper 


collar and gorgeous red and blue necktie, filled | 


her heart with pride and joy. 


By and by, as a great | 


of thanks to Him for His goodness.” 

Fiffin had dropped her knife and sat listening to | 
her friend’s words, with a look of intelligent | 
comprehension in her big, black eyes. 

‘“‘Course they ought to thank Him,” she said. | 
‘**Tisn’t any more than fair!’’ 

Then, after a little longer thought, came the | 
personal application : 

“Our potato crop was bigger this year than it | 
has been for a long spell.”” 

‘‘That’s nice!’’ said Miss Lizzie. 

‘And there’s the beans, too! Dad says we’ve 
got enough to last us through the winter. And 
| squashes and pumpkins, and a dozen head of 
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was a problem 
that he had never yet been able to solve. 

For himself, he loved the woods, and their 
solitudes were never solitary to him. His fellow- 
men were a help, sometimes, but he had little need 
of their companionship; nor had he the least 
desire to adopt any of their ways and habits that 
conflicted with his life. 

But Fiffin was his idol, and if she wanted a 
Thanksgiving dinner she should have it. So he 
followed her to the market, helped her select her 
turkey, and bought fruit, spices and sugar— 
everything, in fact, that the proud little house- 
keeper ordered, without a word of protest. 

Better still, he remained at home all the day 
of the preparation. He pared and cut up the 
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pumpkin, stoned the raisins, beat eggs, and chopped 
the pork for the stuffing with such zeal 


and | 


heartiness that Fiffin was deceived into thinking | 


that he had forgotten all about the coat. 

It had been a hard, anxious day for her, but 
things had turned out remarkably well, and 
before going to bed that night, she could not 
forbear a parting look at the array of good things 
all ready for the morrow. 

Lighting a candle, and followed by her father, 
she opened the door leading into a short, narrow 
entry that connected the main building with a 
small out-house, used as a storeroom in moderate 
weather, with shelves especially for Fiffin’s milk- 
pans and cream-pot. 

The one window opposite the door was open, 
and as the two entered, the strong draught almost 
blew out the candle. 

‘You'd better shet that winder, I guess, Fiffin,’ 
said Tom, as he sheltered the candle with his 
hand. ‘There's consid’rable of a breeze to-night, 
and —”’ 

‘‘Not enough to do any harm, I guess, daddy,”’ 
said Fiffin, as she patted tenderly the turkey 
lying in state, all ready for the morrow’s baking. 
“°’Tisn’t very cold to-night, and there’s 
nothing here that the night air "ll hurt. Besides, 
don’t you remember how, when I was cleanin’ in 
the spring, I stuck my foot right through that 
under sash ? and it hasn’t been mended yet.”’ 

“To be sure, so you did,”’ said Tom. 
must say you have done pretty well, for all.’’ He 
looked about with pleased eyes. 

‘““Why can’t you let the ‘for all’ go?’’ 
Fiffin, a little pettishly. 

Then she laughed.  Fiffin 
understood each other perfectly. 

Two hours later, when all was dark and still in 


sO 


ground outside. 

Tom caught the lantern from Fiffin’s trembling 
hand and ran to the window. There lay the bear 
in a great heap, motionless except for a few 
spasmodic twitches of the huge limbs. The 
second bullet had done its work, and the four- 
footed burglar had met the just reward of his 
crime. 

There was the exultation of the hunter 
Tom’s voice, as he exclaimed, ‘‘He’s done for, 
the raskil!”’ 

But poor Fiffin was gazing sadly at the wreck 
that the animal had left behind him, and as she 


in 


looked, the big tears gathered in her eyes and | 


rolled silently down her cheeks. 

There lay portions of the turkey, the pies, the 
paper of raisins, sugar, butter, eggs and milk, all 
trampled and ground into the rough plank floor. 
The Thanksgiving dinner on which Fiffin had 
been counting so much had been completely 
ruined. Nothing could be rescued from the 
wreck. 

Fiffin sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“It’s too bad! if’s too bad!’’ was all that she 
could say; and finding himself unable to console 
her, Tom took her up in his strong, tender arms, 
just as he had done when she was a baby, and 
carried her up-stairs, where he tucked her into 


| bed as tenderly as any mother could have done. 


“Well, I | 


There he left her, with an unwonted kiss upon 


| her wet cheek. 


retorted | 


and her father | 


‘*Mebbe ‘taint so bad as it looks at first sight,”’ 
he said. “Things aint ginrally, I’ve noticed, 
and—why, Fiffin, I’ll bet there's a bar’! of ile in 
that critter’s body, if there’s a drop.”’ 

It was with a very sober face that Fiffin went 


|about getting her breakfast the next morning, 


the little cabin, and only the low whispering of | 


the cold wind through the pines broke the stillness 
without, Fiffin awoke suddenly, with a cry and 
start, while her heart beat fast and hard, with 
a strange, frightened feeling, as if something 
dreadful were about to happen. 
She sat up in bed and listened intently. 
Everything was quiet, until an owl, perched 


upon the roof just over her head, sent forth his | 


hoarse, familiar challenge. 
down contentedly. 
“It must have been Hootie that woke me up,”’ 


Reassured, Fiffin lay | 


but there were no tears in her black eyes; she 
had had her cry out; and French Joe, who 
happened in on his way over from the village 
and was promptly engaged by Tom to help dress 
the slaughtered bear, rather wondered at her 
calmness after such an exciting night. 

‘But it ees a pitee—a great pitee!’’ he declared, 
sympathetically, as he sat down to the whole- 
some breakfast with Tom and watched Fiffin 
pour out the steaming coffee. ‘Ze T’anksgiving 
dinnare, too! It ees all despoiled—gone up, Tom 


| tell me.”” 


she thought, remembering that her pet always | 


selected this spot from which to make his nightly 


observations. She 


had turned her face to the | 


pillow, when all at once, loud, clear, and unmis- | 


takable, came a clash and clatter 
storehouse. 

Fiffin was out of bed in an instant, and feeling 
her way down the dark stairway, with hasty, 
trembling steps. 

“Daddy !"* she called softly, and as Tom awoke 
with a sleepy growl, she hurriedly explained : 

“Somebody has broken into the lean-to' I 
heard ‘em knock some of the dishes off the shelf. 
It woke me up!” 

Tom was wide awake now. 
lantern, slipped on his moccasins, and examined 
the priming of his rifle as coolly as if he had been 
expecting this summons for a week. 

“Now,” he whispered, ‘‘I’ll go ahead with 
the rifle, and you keep clost to my heels with the 
lantern. And the minute I open the door you 
pull up the slide, an’ turn the light right into 
the shanty.” 

Fiffin nodded, and the two crept 
softly along the passage toward 
the building, from which now 
came sounds, tumblings and 
a strange series of thumpings, 
with the more or less heavy 
thud of falling boxes 
and buckets, accom- 
panied by a low, 
surly growling that 
Tom was perfectly 
familiar with. 

“It’s sartainly a 
b’ar!’’ he whispered 
cautiously ; “and if 
he don’t git scairt, 
an’ clear out too 
quick for me, Ill 
put a bullet through 
his thievin’ carcass 
before he's two 
minutes older.’’ 

The door swung 
outward and with 
little noise, so that 
Fiffin had time to 
throw her light 


from the | 


““Yes.”’ Fiffin smiled faintly at Joe’s well- 
meant expressions of sympathy. ‘I haven’t had 
the heart even to Jook in there this morning, it 
was such a mess last night.”" 

“It ees too bad!” echoed Joe; but her father 


| interrupted cheerily : 


He lighted his | 


“That b’ar is as fat as a pig, and we’ll havea 
roast off of him for our Thanksgiving dinner 
that’ll make your mouth water. Then there’s 
the squash an’ turnips that the b’ar didn’t tech; 
and you must make an Injin puddin’. For my 
part, I don’t want nothin’ better’n a good, sweet, 
wheyey Injin puddin’, baked till it’s as red at the 
heart as a cherry. Land sakes' we sha’n’t go 
hungry, I guess, if the b’ar did eat up the turkey 
an’ step on the pies; and if I don’t git enough 
out of his hide ter pay for all the mischief he’s 
done, I’ll miss my guess.” 

Both men laughed, and Fiffin brightened up 
hopefully. A new idea had suggested itself to 

her—a feature of 
the Thanksgiving 
feast that she had 
not thought of be- 
fore. 

*“‘Joe,”’ she said, 
kindly, ‘“‘won’t you 
eat your Thanks- 
giving dinner with 
us—you and your 
wife and little Joe ?”’ 

She was not pre- 
pared for the sud- 
den brightness that 
overspread the poor 
fellow’s swarthy 
face, as he accepted 
her invitation with 
a delight that be- 
trayed how lonely 
and uncompanion- 

able the little French- 
Canadian family had 
found themselves, in 

a foreign land. 
‘““My wife—ah! she be too 
deelighted, happee, so glad, 
you call it. She haf no 


mate, no neighbor here, all | 
leetle Joe! | 


strangers; and 


upon the scene, and her father to take careful| Why, he laugh his head off, pauvre gargon! he 
aim before Bruin, who had his shaggy head deep | so glad.’’ 


in the molasses tank, awoke to a sense of his 
danger. 


Encumbered as he was, the bear, with a cling- | ties of her neat cabin that afternoon. 


ing mixture of molasses, milk and Indian meal, 
tried desperately to make his escape through the 
window by which he had entered. 

Tom fired. 

Stung by the pain of the bullet, the clumsy 
brute paused an instant with open mouth and 
angry eyes, glaring upon enemies as if 
uncertain whether to fight run. But his 
natural cowardice prevailed. 

With one desperate leap the intruder gained the 
window-sill and drew himself up with a growl, 
just as the hunter’s second bullet struck a vital 
spot. Then with a groan, a groan that sounded 


his 
or 


| 





Fiffin proudly welcomed the shy little French- 


| woman and her black-eyed baby to the hospitali- 


But there 
was something deeper than merriment or pride 
in her smile as Joe, with an air of delighted 
importance, presented her with a big basket from 
the kindly landlady of the hotel at the village, 
who sent it with her compliments and the hope 
that it would do something towards making up 
for the loss of her Thanksgiving dinner. 

There was a noble turkey, all cooked and need- 
ing only to be warmed; pies, cakes, cranberry- 
sauce, nuts and raisins, and a box of grapes in 
sweet, purple clusters, with the summer’s lost 
sunshine shut up in their glowing hearts. 

It was a merry, never-to-be-forgotten dinner; 
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|and when it was all over, and the pleased and 
| happy guests had taken their leave, Tom drew 
| his little daughter to his knee. 

‘Look here, sis,’’ said he. 
giving has been something like. An’ now do 
you know what I’m a-goin’ to do? There’s 
enough ile in that b’ar to pay your tuition at the 
school this winter, and buy that ‘ar ten-dollar 
cloak, arter all!" Mrs. H. G 


+~o 


“This Thanks- 
| 


. Rowe. 


For the Companion. 


DELIA’S NOTION. 


‘‘Delia’s notional. She kind o° minds me of 
Aunt Seliny back to Connecticut,’’ said Charles 
Parker to his wife. ‘Aunt Seliny wa’n’t easy 
satisfied. You remember her, ma?” 








eT A Pr Roquss- 


“Yes, I guess I do,’’ replied Mrs. Parker. | 

‘“‘Nothing would do Aunt Seliny but she must | 
| have a pianny, the first ever was in them parts, | 
; and her not over-able to play on the jewsharp. | 
But she was smart for all that, Aunt Seliny was. 
So’s Delia. Only she’s notional.” 

‘Delia aint just like the others, that’s all,"’ | 
said the mother, indulgently. 

‘No, that’s so. The rest of our girls is regular | 
| old-fashioned girls, just Parkers and Gorhams. 
| Not but what Delia can step round as spry as 
any on ‘em.” | 

‘‘Delia’ll come out all right, pa.” 

“Oh, I guess I aint saying nothing against 
Delia,” the father replied, and went off to his | 
| blacksmithing. 

Meantime Delia sat with her sister Phoebe in 
the post-office waiting for the mail-stage. The | 
| girls attended to the duties of their father as 
postmaster of Higden. Forty-five years ago 
the rural blacksmith was usually a man of 
importance among his neighbors. Higden folks 
thought it eminently suitable that the blacksmith 
should be postmaster. Not only was he a respon- 
sible man, fit to be entrusted with everybody’s 
letters, but to lounge awhile in his shop, watching 
clinking anvil and sparkling forge, was found 
consolatory by people who had not received the 
letter they always expected. 

Delia sat on the high stool behind the railing, 
making up the outgoing package of Higden 
letters, which would cost their recipients five or 
ten cents apiece, according to the distance of 
transmission. She was “dressed up fit to kill,” 
as had been remarked at breakfast by Barton 
| Hobart, the “hired man,’’ who was to drive her | 
|over to Robinson’s Corners that day. The | 

morrow would be Thanksgiving, and Delia hoped 
to find at the Corners some needed tableware | 
that the Higden storekeeper could not supply. } 

Delia did not smile at Barton's observation. 
| On the contrary, she threw back her head and | 
| looked at him with an air which was all the 
| more superior because she felt dressed up indeed. | 
| She wore a snuff-colored delaine, cut as econom- | 
| ically as a gown could decently be, but it was | 

‘finery’’ then, with calico twenty-five cents a | 

yard. Her hair circled her head, smoothly 
| covered her ears, and held on each side one of 
| her mother's two coral-topped combs. The lace | 
collar she wore was Lydia's, for there were not | 
in the Parker family enough gewgaws to go 
round. Lydia had cheerfully lent the collar, that | 











| 
| 
| 
| 
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Delia might be fashionably attired for the visit to 
Robinson’s Corners. 

Delia might have started with Barton Hobart 
just after breakfast, but she did not wish to miss 
the excitement of seeing the stage come in. The 
interest of the Parker girls in this daily event was 
ever fresh. 

They were stirred by the blast of the driver's 
horn ‘up the road,"’ and delighted by the whip- 
cracking salute with which he clattered before 
the post-office to throw down the mail-bag before 
crossing to the tavern nearly opposite their house. 

When several passengers alighted to walk 
round while waiting for the change of horses, 
the Parker girls had the sensation that Higden 
was quite a bustling place. If there were ladies 
among the passengers, Delia commonly found 
some valid excuse for crossing the road to 


observe particularly the make of their hats, their 
coal-scuttle bonnets, or their gowns. 

This day the stage did not stop at the post- 
office, but went straight to the tavern, and dis- 
charged there a spick-and-span young gentleman, 


| who straightway crossed the road with the mail- 


bag in his hand. 

‘Young ladies, the driver asked me to give 
you this,’’ he explained, with a smile and a bow 
that Delia mentally contrasted with the awkward 
ness of Barton Hobart. *Something’s gone 
wrong with the stage, and the driver asked me to 
bring this to you while he fixes it.” 

The stranger was but a simple talkative youth 
under his manly spruceness; but he was a flitting 
meteor from the fashionable world to these girls 
sorting the mail deftly into alphabetical piles 
Fourteen-year-old Phoebe scarcely breathed, and 
Delia thrilled with the newness of it. She was 
glad she had on her best, and suffered a pang of 
shame when Barton Hobart, coming up from the 
cellar trap-door outside, rolled a mammoth 
pumpkin in at the door, and followed it. The 
stranger looked surprised. 

‘‘Hello'’’ said Barton, meaning to impersonate 
the pumpkin. He was sixteen, as was Delia; 
awkwardly long-legged, with a face of a peculiar, 
girlish fairness, which blushed easily, though his 
hands were red and work-hardened. He flushed 
now to his hair at sight of the stranger. No one 
spoke; Delia frowned slightly, and Barton, after 
an abashed minute, rolled his burden on. 

It had seemed to him of late that Delia was 
‘mad’ at him. Now he felt certain of it, though 
he was far from knowing what his offence had 
been; but Barton was a large-hearted boy, wit! 
a stock of patience and of what, had he been a 
girl, would have been called sweetness. He shut 
the door carefully, and made the least noise 
possible in rolling the pumpkin on to the kitchen. 

“Our hired man,” said Delia. airily, while 
Phoebe gaped at her. 

“Thanksgiving preparations ?"" said the visitcr 

“‘Yes. We are to have seventeen friends for 
dinner,’’ Delia announced. “And my Uncle 
Daniel is coming clear from Chicago.” 

Now the town was drifting in for the mail. 
Squire Bissell and old Mr. Mullet and Mr. 
Billings, of the tavern. The stage-driver ‘‘toote:! 
for his passenger, who made his manners to the 
little postmistresses, crossed the road, and wis 
soon out of sight. 

Presently all the bustle of mail-time had cease; 
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the only sounds the girls could hear were their 
father’s hammer, their mother ‘“shooing’’ the 
chickens, and horses stamping in the forge. The 
Parker girls returned slowly to their usual frame 
of mind. 

‘«‘What made you act that way to Barton?’ 
Phoebe demanded, wonderingly. She wag a 
practical girl and unimaginative, but it had 


dawned upon her that Delia had ‘another notion | 
never have,’’ Delia began. 


in her head.” 





| 
| 


“T said he was the hired man,”’ replied Delia. | 


‘He ts.” 

Now Phoebe had never thought of Barton as 
the hired man, but as Barton. 

‘‘He ‘isn’t old enough. He’s the hired boy, 
then,’’ she observed. 


‘““Why, Delia! 
ache,’’ said Lydia. 

So that it was somewhat hard for Delia to go 
on. But the ‘notion’’ of the morning was still 


You’ve caught mother’s head- 


| in her head, and she nerved herself to discourse 
| . . . . 
upon Barton’s inferiority. Phoebe, guessing what 


was coming, bent over her kettle with flaming 
cheeks of shame. 

‘‘We don’t do right about Barton, girls; we 
‘““We make too much 
of him. He’s just as important as any of the 
family; you can see he thinks so by the way he 
acts—just like one of us! Father and mother 
think so, too, and all of you seem to. You 
ought to know better. I think, girls, just because 
we live in the country, we don’t need to do 


‘‘He’s hired,’’ said her sister, in a positive way | things so different from other people, do we ?”’ 


she had. ‘Father hires him. He’s not one of 
our family, Phoebe.”’ 

‘Barton isn’t?’ said Phbe, blankly. 

‘“‘No servant is.’ Delia’s chin was high. 

“Servant ?’’ gasped Phoebe. 

“It’s not right, Phoebe, nor proper, the way 
we treat Barton—the way Barton behaves. He 
don’t know his place at all.” 

“Know his place!’’ Phoebe’s astonishment 
could find no lengthy expression. 

“No. Why, Phoebe, you know he don’t! It’s 
just as though he was one of us; we all act so, 
and he does. He isn’t. He's the help. It’s not 
proper. It’s not doing right by Barton, either, 
to encourage him so,” said this young aristocrat, 
firmly. 

Whence, in that hard-working, common-sense 
day, whence, in that country settlement where 
sons and daughters of neighbors were ‘“helps,”’ 
whence had come Delia’s new inspiration? In 
what corner of her capricious little head had the 
strange idea of social inequality taken root, and 
how been encouraged to growth? Phoebe, far 
from comprehending the notion, yet made several 
shrewd guesses at its origin. 

“You've read it, Dely! Or it’s the airs of that 
boy on the stage. Or it’s because Uncle Daniel’s 
coming. Why, he'll like Barton!” said Pheebe, 
warmly. Small appreciation could Delia get from 
Phoebe. 

Soon Barton had driven the old rockaway to 
the door. Delia put on her cape and quilted 
brown hood, lying ready. Ordinarily she would 
have sat with Barton for company’s sake, but 
now she stepped up to the back seat of the rock- 
away, and sat there in solitary dignity. 

Simple-minded Phoebe viewed this with some 
indignation and amusement, but chiefly with 
bewilderment. 

Turning to serve his mail to a new-comer, 
Phoebe soon forgot Delia. In sorting the letters 
they had dropped one on the floor, and that letter 
was for Barton Hobart. A letter for Barton was 
a hitherto unheard-of thing. Phoebe studied it 
inquisitively as she laid it by. 

Barton had been brought up by an uncle in the 
next State. His boyhood had been a hard one. 
He had worked beyond his childish strength, 
and had little and poor schooling. When his 
uncle, a driving but not a conscienceless man, 
had advised him to try to find work where school 
advantages were better, Barton had gladly struck 
out, and had travelled afoot until he had found a 
place with the Parkers in Higden. He had lived 
with them two years, working for his board and 
going to school winters. 

It would have been easy, looking into the 
Parkers’ living-room any evening, to guess at 
Barton’s ambition, if the vague desire he knew 
to be hopeless could be called such. He would 
sit, puzzling in advance of his class over the last 
sums in his arithmetic. He knew there were 
depths of mathematics beyond these, and he 
knew of other sciences concerning which the 
Higden school would never enlighten him. 

Squire Bissell’s boy was going to the Ridgeville 
seminary, a modest institution, but as far beyond 
Barton’s reach as the moon. He found some 
comfort in telling himself what he would do if 
he could. Meantime he was not dissatisfied to 
work out problems in discount. For he was 
contented by nature, and it seemed to him now 
that his lot was a happy one. 


| looked at her sister. 


Lydia dropped her handful of feathers, and 
She had pleasantly clear 


| eyes. 


‘How should it be, then, Delia? 
quietly. 

“You ought to know, Lydia,”’ said Delia, 
impatiently. ‘It’s the way everybody around 
here does with hired help. I know that, but that’s 
no reason people should that know better. I 
don’t believe Barton would care if we did the 
way we ought to. It’s because he don’t know 
how to do that he puts himself forward so, and 
we ought to tell him better. We’re all young 
ladies now,’’ said Delia, with a characteristic 
straightening of herself, ‘sand we ought to have 
things as we want them, when we know how they 
ought to be. I don’t blame father and mother; 
they’ve got old-fashioned ideas. Nor Barton; 
nobody’s told him what his—his proper place is. 
But J mear to begin.” 

Pheebe tittered nervously ; otherwise there was 
stillness. 

‘‘What zs Barton’s place, Dely ?”’ 
tured in honest perplexity. 

‘“‘His place—’’ Delia began, impressively, but 
hesitated. 

She had a clear enough idea of what Barton’s 
place should be. She pictured him, serenely, as 
prefixing ‘‘Miss”’ to all their names, and staying 
somewhere out of the living-room of an evening, 
and waiting for his meals till the family had 
finished. 

Delia had never seen such an arrangement, but 
in books she had never known anything else. 
And Uncle Daniel was coming to-morrow, straight 
from a place where books were lived up to! How 
would he look upon their backwoods ways? But 
with those three blank faces confronting her 
what could she do? She looked at them in 
vexation. 

“IT hope,” 
Delia —’’ 

‘Hush, here’s Barton coming!’* said Phoebe. 

Barton, still whistling, entered the room. His 
letter stuck out of a pocket. But Barton did not 
mention it. The only indication of his having 
had the strange experience of a letter was the 
excitement he strove vainly to suppress all that 
afternoon. 

He frolicked with the little boys, prancing 
them about with long-legged strides. He sung 
for them lustily : 


she said, 


Lydia ven- 


Lydia began, gravely, “I hope, 


Did you ever go up to Thanksgiving ? 
What a terrible rumpus it makes! 

And your mouth is as hot as a pudding, 
They put so much spice in their cakes, 
They put so much spice in their cakes! 

As a crowning act he went out through the 
snow to give the headless picked turkey and 
chickens a last roost in a tree. The little boys 
enjoyed his mood exceedingly. But Delia frowned 
on all his proceedings. 

If Barton had still any doubt of Delia’s being 
displeased with him the evening removed them. 
As he came home from singing-school with 
Phoebe, Delia marched alone and high-headed 
several yards in advance of them. Barton asked 
himself in patient anxiety what he had done. 

On reaching home Delia would not condescend 
to speak to him. Lydia had been laughing at 
her sister’s grand airs, and Mrs. Parker had 
ruthlessly remarked that she guessed Barton 
Hobart’s folks was just as good as anybody else’s. 





When Delia and Barton got home, shortly | these afflictions, and she flung herself angrily into 


past noon, the kitchen was in bustling disorder. 
Mrs. Parker and Lydia were picking chickens 
and a turkey, Caroline stirring a cake, and 
Phoebe slicing pumpkin into the iron kettle on 
the crane. 

Delia took the place of her mother, who had 
been working with an aching head bound in 
vinegar-soaked brown paper. Barton brought in 
armfuls of snowy wood, and replenished the 
roaring fireplace. Then he fell soberly to the 
task of pounding cinnamon, for he was a handy 
boy, ready to do anything needful. 

This was singing-school night. Barton, wield- 
ing his pestle, struck up a singing-school tune. 
The lad sung well. With the snow drifting on 


the window-sills, and the warmth and _ clatter | 


Within, the big kitchen was a jolly place. 

“Oh, I forgot. There was a letter came for 
you, Barton,’’ Phoebe cried. ‘It dropped on the 
floor, and I found it when you’d gone. It’s on 
father’s desk.” 

‘“Me!”’ Barton ejaculated, incredulous; and 
went, whistling, to solve the mystery. His 
absence was Delia’s opportunity. 

‘‘Barton’s so noisy,”* she said, sharply. ‘He 
ought to be told to be quiet. You ought to tell 
him, Lydia or mother.” 


| her room. When Phoebe came to bed beside her, 
Delia would not speak. 
There she lay awake in the dark for an hour 





after Phoebe had gone to sleep by her side. Delia’s 
head was still full of the notion that Barton 
should be made to “know his place.’’ But how ? 

Had not she herself treated him like a brother? 
Had she not accepted *“The Chaplet of American 
Poetry” from him on the previous New Year’s 
Day? That gorgeous red-covered volume had 
come from Barton’s little savings for the year. 

She was sure he had gone without a winter-cap 
to buy that book for her. Now the thought of it 
vexed her greatly. There was war in her soul. 
| On the one side were her liking for Barton, her 
regard for the opinions of her people and their 
| neighbors, and her own conscience, which did not 
|assent to her idea of superiority to the ‘hired 
|man.’’ On the other side was her “notion.” 
Now Delia’s notions had the force of mania with 
her while they were new. 

The more she thought, the more her conscience 
reproached her, and the more it told her she was 
wrong the angrier she became. At last the bad 


temper got completely the better of her. She 
rose from her bed, went into the kitchen, took 
from the ‘chest of drawers’’ that volume, ‘The 


Chaplet of American Poetry,’’ tore out the leaves 
and thrust them into the kitchen stove, whicli still 
glowed with brands of hickory. Then Delia | 
crept back to bed with a sense that she had done | 
a very wicked thing, as indeed she had. With 
that consciousness the tired girl fell into sleep | 
and troubled dreams. 








Delia woke suddenly with the sound of 
affrighted voices in her ears. Her grandmother 
had roused her. On the snow under her window 
lay a broad, red glare. 

By its light she saw her father standing, swing- | 
ing his arms, and hoarsely shouting ‘‘Fire!’’ She | 
woke Phoebe, her heart pounding; they huddled 
something on with shaking hands and ran down- 
stairs. 

In the best room their distracted mother was 
pulling up her good yarn carpet; they saw the 
chairs flying over it. From opposite doors burst 
Lydia, her arms piled with clothing, and Barton 
with their father’s books and papers. 

“The house is burning up,”’ he cried. 
going sure.”’ 

And burn it did. Delia and her sisters watched 
their house dwindle to red embers.- Down upon 
the coals came rain, and on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing the Parkers looked over from the tavern upon 
a black space around the chimney of their home. | 

Had this misfortune come alone it would have 
been dire enough. But Delia’s father lay quiet 
and pale on the stiff sofa in the tavern parlor. 
In the midst of the night’s confusion he hadi 
slipped on a burning 
stair, and his leg had 
been seriously bro- 
ken. This was the 
situation which, with 
such courage as a 
sympathizing neigh- 
borhood could give, 
the Parkers were call- 
ed upon suddenly to 
face. 

It was Phoebe who 
broke down. She sat 
half-lost in the dress 
she wore, rocking the 
baby. They were all 
in other people's 
clothes. Barton had 
just been in to survey 
them, and make droll 
remarks about their 
appearance and his 
own. He wore Mr. 
Billings’s long-tailed 
Sunday coat. Barton 
was making a brave attempt to cheer the family. 
It would have seemed that as viewed by Barton 
the calamity was a small one. 

But Phebe, gazing after him as he went, broke 
out crying. 

‘‘He’s going away,’’ she wailed. ‘‘I’d like to 
know what we’ll do without Barton now. He's 
going away !”’ 

Barton faced about, warmly blushing. 

‘“Whisht!”? he begged. But Phcebe went on 
sobbing. 


“It's 





Delia’s temper, not usually bad, gave way under | 


‘‘He’s going to Ridgeville with George Bissell. 
He’s got the money for it. His uncle is going to 
give it to him, because Barton worked so hard 
when he lived there. He told me last night 
coming home from singing-school. There!’’ 
Pheebe’s tears dropped on the baby’s head. 

‘‘What’s this, Barton?’’ said her father, his 
tired face brightening with interest. 

“Tt aint much,’ he said, uneasily. ‘‘Uncle’s 
made some money out of timber, and he says 
he’ll give me a little. He’s always meant to 
when he could, so he says. ’Twon’t be much. I 
thought maybe I’d go to Ridgeville a term or 
two, but I wa’n’t set on it. Now I sha’n’t go, 
nor think of it.’* 

Barton worked his fingers in the pockets of his 
long coat, swallowing hard in his embarrassment. 





the head of the table. 





*“‘There’s enough to do here now, I guess, and 
| enough ways to use what little I'll have. You 
| didn’t take me in when you didn’t know much 
about me, and give me a good home and treat me 
as good as you have, for nothing. Laint going to 
slip off the first time you’ve needed me,” said 
Barton, choking, ‘‘and you needn’t think so.”’ 

If any of the Parkers had tried to speak then 
they would have choked, too. Delia sat quiet, 
and looked at him. The awkward boy with his 
fair, pleasant face and honest eyes seemed to 
tower above them all, to be the worthiest among 
them—and in his simple modesty not to know it. 

Delia could look forward and realize what he 
would be to them now. He would stand in her 
father’s place in the hard season that must follow 
for them all; he would take up his work and do 
it. She knew his steady brain was capable of it, 
and that his willing hands would do it faithfully ; 
she knew his own desires would be forgotten in 
the task. This was Barton. 

Yesterday and all it had held seemed far away 
and.hard to recall, but something odd and incred- 
ible she did recall. Why, she had even fancied 
him beneath her! She had planned to degrade 
him to a humbler plane. Her heart sunk with | 
shame. 

‘Barton !’’ she began, but Barton had escaped. 

They had their Thanksgiving dinner in the 
tavern kitchen, with all the guests they had 








looked for and with plenty to eat, for Mr. Billings | 
had not been behindhand in holiday preparation. | 
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Uncle Daniel, whom the stage had brought, sat at 
As regarded Uncle Daniel 
he was a plain sort of man, who gave most of his 


attention to his old mother. 


But later he went with Barton to look at the 
charred timbers of the house, and to discuss with 
him the plans for the future building. 

“You've got a good smart boy there,’’ he said 
to his nieces, coming back. ‘‘He’s just what 
you need right at this time. You're good girls; 
you've got plenty of sense and grit, and you’re 
worth a kingdom. But right now that boy is 
worth the whole half-dozen of you! You’ll come 
through this all right with him, I'll warrant.” 

Delia’s eyes met those of her sister Lydia, who 
found her way to her. But ‘*You silly little coot!”’ 
was all she ever said, and it was all Delia needed. 

EMMA A. OPPER. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BELLIGERENT TURKEY. 


How pompously irate he was, and how quak- 
ingly afraid was she! 

I mean, of course, Mr. Sam Johnson’s big 
bronze gobbler—who had taken first prize at 
three different poultry shows during the past 
month—and Miss Sallie Maynard, the new 
teacher at Clover Hollow. 

Miss Sallie was not much given to fear in a 
general way. Six weeks ago she had walked 
briskly into the Clover Hollow schoolhouse, and 





the way in which she had reduced to order the 
turbulent company there assembled had been a 
source of gratification to Mr. Sam Johnson, the 
trustee, even though his own son had come in 
for a goodly share in the general discipline. 

Mr. Sam Johnson admired the energetic little 
schoolmistress greatly—she was so plucky, so 
bright, so business-like, so exceedingly sensible 
and satisfactory. She feared neither big, muti- 
nous boys nor tall, giggling girls; she did not 
mind cows in the least, was fond of horses and 
dogs, and would not even run from a mouse. 
Yet here she was, cowering and cringing in 
abject terror before an ill-mannered turkey ! 

“Quit! quit!’’ called the turkey, haughtily. 

“Oh, my gracious!’’ gasped Miss Sallie. 

*“Gobble-obble!’’ he continued, sternly. 
back, woman, go back !”” 

Miss Sallie wrung her hands. It was half-past 
eight o’clock already ; how could she go back ? 

“Don’t be afraid,’’ said a voice from the other 
side of the fence—the voice of Mr. Sam Johnson, 
in fact. ‘He'll run away, if you don’t. He 
won’t hurt you, really.” 

Wouldn’t hurt her? Even as he uttered the 
words, the big bronze gobbler banged himself 
insolently against her skirts, and Sallie, panic- 
stricken, sent up a dreadful shriek. 

Then, in an ecstasy of fear, 


“Go 


and without 





knowing what she was doing, she grasped her 
umbrella, swung it aloft with a superb gesture, 
and brought it down with some force upon tlie 
head of the belligerent turkey; but immediately 
she flung away the umbrella, and clasped her 
hands tragically. Then Mr. Johnson came over 
the fence and looked at the turkey, which lay 
fluttering in a heap on the ground. 

‘“‘You have killed him, I’m afraid,’’ he said, 
coldly. 

“I’m sure I hope so 
of wrathful tears. 

This was adding insult to injury, and Mr. Sam 
Johnson picked up the hapless gobbler, and 


cried Sallie, her eyes full 
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stalked away in frosty silence. Miss Maynard | 
wiped eyes, and likewise went 
though in deep dejection. 

But the turkey was not dead—far from it. As 
Miss Sallie over the brow of the hill that 
very night there he was, strutting back and forth 
in the road, evidently awaiting her with a heart 
full of fiery vengeance. 

Sallie climbed the fence and slunk 
ously by on the other side, gripping her umbrella 
convulsively, in case of pursuit. 

“Aunt Martha,’ she remarked half an hour 
later, as she warmed her feet at the kitchen fire, 
after a full account of her adventures, ‘doesn’t 
it seem really sinful for that ferocious creature to 
be swelling around in his insolent pride, when 
we haven’t much as a skinny, long-legged 
chicken for our Thanksgiving dinner? Oh, with 
Aunt Martha, I would break 
and hang the 

my fortune! 


her 


came 


ignomini- 


$0 


what exceeding joy, 
his big ugly wishbone with you, 
pieces over the front door to try 
But he’d bring me bad luck, I dare say.” 

The next morning Mr. Sam Johnson, happening 
to glance out at the window opposite, as he sat at 
his late breakfast, 
Sallie Maynard running for her life up the hill, 
with the big gobbler in hot pursuit. They were 
too far away for a rescue, so he leaned back in 
his chair and laughed till he shook. 

“But that bad, though, really,’ 
had the grace to say presently. ‘Sam, my 
when you feed him to-night, you get him into 
the yard and shut him up fora spell. And now 
you skip for school, you rascal, or you'll be late ; 
and I’d recommend you to walk pretty straight 
to-day, if you don’t want a trouncing, sonny.” 

The advice was sound, but it was powerless to 
save Sam junior nevertheless. 

‘“‘Samuel Johnson,”’ was said in wrathful tones 
an hour or so later, ‘‘come this way instantly.” 

He came. 

“Pa said I’d get licked to-day,’”’ he remarked, 
grinning sheepishly up at his angry schoolmis- 
tress, ‘*’cause our old gobbler chased you up the 
hill.” 

Sallie proceeded at once to verify the predic- 
tion, remarking as she finished : 

“There! Now tell ‘pa’ that perhaps he’d 
better shut your old gobbler up, if he doesn’t 
approve of the consequences !”’ 

Sammy nodded with a thoughtful air, put his 
hands in his pockets, and returned to his seat. 
He got into no more mischief that day, so far as 
Miss Maynard knew, but he lapsed occasionally 


he 
boy, 


was too 


into spells of deep and apparently melancholy | 
| her head on her hand and tried to think, but her| head and ran across to the Brown cottage, and | Mr. Sam Johnson thought differently. 


meditation. 

Nor was the ferocious turkey anywhere to be 
seen when she went home that night; but Sallie’s 
heart now misgave her sorely. 

“That finishes my chance for next term, I 
suppose,’ she thought, ruefully. “I ought to 
have known better than to make such a speech, 
of course, but to think that he saw that, and 
kept back out of sight without caring whether 
I lived or died! 
know just how he laughed !”’ 


She laughed a» little herself, though half- | thing,” Sallie concluded. 
| according to his folly, I suppose the joke would | 
There are | be turned upon him some way. 


inclined to cry. 

‘‘Well, it can’t be helped now. 
other schools in the land, thongh I shall hate to 
leave poor Aunt Martha again.’ 

Next morning she started very early for the 
scene of her daily labor. Bobby Bangs’s equa- 
tions were pressing her. 
worry Aunt Martha with an account of yester- 
day’s race up the hill, and its consequences, 
actual and possible. 


her way, | 


observed the dignified Miss | 
| guess Johnny Jones would be glad enough to 





| all unsuspecting, 
She had forborne to | ster would rush out and devour us both.” 
She paused, looking about the room with a| 
thoughtful frown. 
| Presently her glance fell absently upon one or | 





remissness several times of late. 
convicted. 

*“T’ll see to this!’’ 
nantly. 


have them. If Tommy Smith isn’t equal to the 


task, he must make way for some one whois. I 


try.” 

Meantime it was cold, and the fire of her wrath 
was by no means calculated to warm her chilled 
finger-tips up to the point of Bobby Bangs’s 
equations; so the equations must wait. 

Down on her knees went Sallie before the 
stove, caught up a handful of shavings and flung 
wide the great square door. 

Instantly “Quit! quit!’’ sounded from the 
sooty cavern, and as she shrank back with a 
faint cry, a long, purplish, evil-looking head 
darted out, 
confronted her. 

Not a moment 
gobble !”’ 
and swell, till he seemed likely to burst the iron 
walls that enclosed him. 


It was that dreadful turkey! 
was to be lost. 


More dead than alive, Sallie dashed at the| 
stove, and after a slight scuffle, shut the door | 


again, with the ill-looking head behind it. 


against the door for safe-keeping. 
What was she to do? 
the tardy Tommy Smith put in an appearance ? 


Suppose he, too, should be afraid of prize | 


gobblers? Besides, the story would spread | 
throughout the district, and she—where could | 
she hide her diminished head ? 

No, no, that would not do at all. Sallie bent 
brain was in a dreadful whirl. 

As the moments passed her fears naturally | 
abated, but so did not her resentment at the trick 
which had been played upon her. 


Such an unmanly, such a cowardly thing, she | 


thought, for Mr. Johnson to do! 
fool according to her folly,’’ she supposed. 


ready to burst with secret laughter as he said it. 
‘“‘A man who would do this would do any- 
“If he were answered 


I suppose I 


could go on with Bobby's equations, and act just 


|as if 1 didn’t know the dreadful thing was there; 


but Iam afraid when Tommy opened the door, 
poor innocent lamb, the mon- 


No; the big bronze gobbler was not abroad | two articles which chanced to have been left on 


to-day, either. Instead, she encountered 


Sam Johnson, senior, who was leading his horses 
down to the watering-trough for their morning 
draught. 

“Good morning!’’ said he, cheerily. 
isn’t it? Just right for Thanksgiving, though. 
I’m very sorry that ugly turkey bothered you 
yesterday, but it sha’n’t happen again. I’ve got 
him shut up now, where he can’t possibly get 
out.” 

He spoke in the gentlest of tones, and with a 
decidedly conciliatory smile, and though Sallie 
suspected raillery in his glance, she concluded to 
overlook that, and went on with a light heart. 

A chill struck her as she entered the empty 
schoolhouse. What, no fire yet? Tommy Smith 
had orders to build that fire punctually at seven 
o’clock, to insure a warm house when the little 
ones arrived; but she had suspected him of 


“Cold, 


Mr. | 





her desk. ‘I wonder—if—I could,’”’ she mur- 


mured. She was under 


the influence of a temp-| 
tation, which she ought | 
to have resisted, to turn | 


the tables on her supposed 
persecutor. 

She looked at her watch, 
hesitated a moment, and 
then sprang to her feet, 
prepared to carry out a 
sudden resolution to cap- 
ture the turkey. 

Hastily arming herself 


with the articles on the| 


desk — her own 
sweeping-apron, 


large 
and a 


ball of stout cord, lately | 


the property of Sam 

Johnson, junior—she re- 

sumed her former posi- 

tion. Then, clinching her 
teeth hard and bracing her back against the door | 
in case of emergency, she opened it little by little | 
a few inches, and awaited the event. 

It came—retreated—advanced again. 
it! 

In an instant the door gripped him and held 
him fast, while the snaky head was quickly 
swathed in the folds of the apron, and firmly 
bound. Then, as if taking her life in her hand, 
she opened wide the door, and as the great turkey 
floundered out, flung herself upon him. 


Now for 


Fierce was the battle that followed, but short | 


and decisive. At its conclusion he lay stretched 
out, bound hand and foot; or at least legs and 
wings. Sallie sat on the floor beside him, and 
panted. 

But there was no time to spare. Carefully | 
wrapping the voluminous folds of the apron 


thought Miss Sallie, indig- 
“I pay for early fires, and I’m going to 


turning sideways, and a fiery eye 


“Gobble! | 
said he, and began forthwith to swell | 


Then | 
she sat on the ledge in front, and braced her back | 


Wait here quietly till | 


Now he stood | about the turkey, she nad him in her arms, 


| thrust his ungainly legs under her shawl, and 
staggered out into the road. 

Right past the Johnson domicile she bore him, 

ing an attempt at a rescue, for both 
Mr. Sam Johnson and his mother looked out 
curiously from the kitchen window. But appar- 
ently no suspicion of the truth came to them, for 
she marched on unmolested. 

Great was Aunt Maria’s amazement when her 
niece came staggering in, dropped her burden 
upon the table, and sank exhausted into a chair. 
Nor was her bewilderment lessened by the account 
she gave of herself. 

*Tt’s ours, Aunt Martha—our Thanksgiving 
turkey,’ she gasped. It was not true, but one 
wrong step always suggests another. ‘And we 
thought,”” she went on, ‘“‘that we weren’t going 
to have a turkey at all! Isn’t he lovely ?” 

“For the land’s sake!’ cried her astonished 
aunt. ‘*Where on earth did you get him ?”’ 

‘‘Where, indeed!” laughed Sallie. ‘Isn’t he 
a big, beautiful fellow ? Aunt, ask Mrs. Brown to 
bring the children over to have dinner with us; 
he’s much too big for us, and I’m sure they 
haven’t any turkey—unless he’s given them one, 
too—’’ which he hadn’t. ‘Now, Aunt Martha, 
stop staring so, and don’t waste any more time. 
You’ll have to fly round, you know, to get every- 
thing ready. Off with his head! that’s the first 
step. I must scamper back as fast as I can, or 
those imps will turn the schoolhouse out of the 
window. He might have sent him here 
for me, I almost think, instead of mak- 
ing me bring him myself. However, 
we won’t find any fault, will we? I 
think he’s the most generous man. I 
know.” 

“Sarah Maynard, who give you that 
’ere turkey ?”’ 

“Guess! No, you never could. Well, 
it’s from Mr. Johnson.”’ 

“For the land’s sake! Sam Johnson 
never gave you that turkey !”’ 

*sHow did I get him then, unless I 
stole him? He was Mr. Sam Johnson’s 

big prize turkey, and now he’s mine, 
land we'll kill him and eat him, and 
| think on our marcies, won’t we? You 
| fat rascal! how I shall enjoy eating 
you to-morrow! And the seven little 
Browns, won’t they labor with him? 
Good-by, I must go now.”’ 

| As soon as her niece was out of sight, 
| Aunt Martha threw her shawl over her 


| 
| 


| communicated the good news to Mrs. Brown and | 
the seven little Browns. Then she returned to | 

her own domain, and settled down to her work. 
| Alas, poor gobbler! 


such an old story to most of us, that it is scarcely 
| necessary to dwell on them here. Needless to 
say with what vim the seven little Brow ns, | 
‘unwontedly clean and smooth and shiny, polished | 


| off the bones of the mighty turkey and accepted 


second and third helpings, to the mingled con- | 


fusion and delight of their perspiring mother; or 
with what urgent hospitality Aunt Martha plied 
her guests so long as there was a presentable scrap 
left to ply them with, and only allowed them to 
leave the table, finally, because it had 
reduced to the condition of Jack Sprat’s platter. 

But I will just pause to mention that much 
mirth was created by Sallie’s mounting the 
youngest Brown on her shoulder, and directing 
him to hang the wishbone on a nail over the door, 
charging him to be sure to be the first male biped 
to come under the charm; which Jimmie Brown, 
aged two and a half, promised faithfully to do. 

There was a dinner on a much grander scale 
up at the Johnson homestead, but as the sun 
slowly sank and night drew on apace, the guests 
one and all departed, and its accustomed air of 
quiet returned to the old house. 

Mr. Sam Johnson, with his feet on the fender, 
| lay back in his easy-chair and meditated on the 
| unaccountable disappearance of his prize turkey, 

never dreaming of the whole-souled way in which 


the turkey had been making himself agreeable | 


to the seven little Browns that day. 





been 


| Thirteenth. 





Rap, rap, rap! went the old knocker on the big | 
front door, as imperiously as if the Czar of | 





in her turn stared back open-mouthed at him. 
Sam, junior, who had been keeping modestly 
in the background, broke into a shrill cry: “O 
pa! Opa! it’s the old gobbler! O pa! Opa!” 

‘‘Sure enough !’’ chimed in grandma, quivering. 

Mr. Sam Johnson slipped the note into his 
waistcoat pocket, and went back to his chair, 
looking very thoughtful. Grandma Johnson, 
getting her wind again, questioned and scolded, 
and questioned and scolded, but her son said 
never a word. Sam, junior, watched his parent 
furtively for a few moments, then sidled up to 
him and laid his hand on his knee with an 
engaging smile. 

‘Say, pa!’’ said he. 

‘*Well, Sam ?”’ 

“T want to tell you somethin’, giggled the 
boy, still keeping his eye sharply on his father. 

‘Well, tell away.” 

“But you’ve got to promise not to whip me, 
you know.” 

‘Sam, what have vou been up to, you young 
rascal? I know you're at the bottom of this 
mess.” 

‘sWell, I aint, then, pa,’’ said Sammy, guile- 
lessly. ‘It’s the teacher that’s to blame—mostly.”’ 

He looked thoughtfully at the scattered remains 
of the gobbler. ‘If she hadn’t whipped: me for 
most nothing, I shouldn’t have tried to pay her 
off for it. I think she’s a good deal more to 
blame than me, pa.”’ 

Grandma Johnson quite agreed with him, but 


Perhaps 
there was room for difference of opinion. The 
| boy’s ‘*joke on the teacher” turned out to be a 
| joke upon him and his father as well; but the 


| teacher plainly did what she had no right to do in 
The delights of an odorous, piping-hot, done- | 
‘Answering a| to-a-turn Thanksgiving dinner have come to be | her property. 
He | 
| said he had shut him up, and no doubt he was 
Yes, and laughed, too. Oh, I | 


taking the turkey home, and acting as if it were 
Such foolish ‘‘jokes’? should be 
rebuked, not by a new proceeding of the same 
sort, but by openly confounding the perpetrator. 
Mary Rowe. 


ok to 


INSATIABLE. 
Can wealth give happiness? Look round and see 
What gay distress! What splendid misery! 
Whatever fortune lavishly can pour, 
The mind annihilates, and calls for more. 
Selected. —Dr. Young. 
—~or i 


For the Companion. 


JOHN MACBRIDE. 


Heavy rain stopped work in the Deep Gully 
lock-pit about ten in the forenoon of February 
As the engine whistled ‘‘Knock off,” 


three hundred men threw down their drills, 


| jumpers, striking hammers and other tools used 


in rock excavation. Forty cart-drivers unhitched 
their horses. Soon all hands, except the fore- 
man, the engineman and two others, 
following the cart-horses down the road to the 
boarding-houses, half a mile away. 

‘Toot for glycerine,” said the foreman to the 
engineman. ‘There’s eight long holes I’d like 
to fire while the pit’s clear.”’ 

‘How many cans?’’ asked the engineman, 
with his hand on the whistle-wire. 

*“‘One will do.”’ 

The whistle sounded five short screams 
one long ¢oo-oo-00-¢ after an interval of twenty 


were 


and 


Russia himself stood without and demanded | seconds. 


admittance. 
was just a common pasteboard box of moderate 
dimensions, while a small boy could be dimly 


seen speeding away down the road into the gath- | 


| ering shadows. 

Grandma Johnson set the box on the table, 
hastily 
| curiously. 
and addressed to ‘‘Mr. Samuel Ebenezer John- 
son.” 

That gentleman left his comfortable chair, and 
also came to the table. He studied the card for 
a moment, then untied the ribbon and carefully 
removed the lid. What do you suppose that box 
| was filled with? Feathers! 

A neatly folded note lay on the top, and after a 

| moment’s hesitation he opened it and slowly 
read : 

‘‘With Miss Sarah Maynard’s compliments!’ 

With Miss Sarah Maynard’s compliments! The 
| box fell to the floor, and a cloud of downy 
| plumage arose about them as Mr. Sam Johnson 

| stared open-mouthed at Grandma Johnson, who 


Yet all that did actually stand there | 


put on her glasses and inspected it | 
It was neatly tied with blue ribbon, | 





At that the stragglers in rear of the home- 
going procession ran a few steps. The men 
were morbidly afraid of nitro-glycerine, which 
the contractor insisted on using because of its 


| shattering effect. 


In 1879, when John Macbride had the adven- 
ture I am about to narrate, this explosive oes 
into popularity with Blind River contractor 
who abandoned it in the course of a twelvemo1 th 
almost as suddenly as they had taken it up, and 
resorted to giant powder, dynamite, and otlier 
preparations of nitro-glycerine that do not, like 
the pure article, explode easily by concussion. 

Meantime ‘the stuff’’ had terribly revealed its 
qualities. At Williamson’s Cut, ten miles above 
Lobb’s contract, Robert Watson had carried an 
apparently empty can home to his wife. He, 
she and two children were found dead in the 
shattered interior of their shanty. A little girl, 
the only survivor of the family, said that her 
mother had been scraping the inside of the can 
when the explosion occurred. 

While the foreman at Wolf’s Rapid was pouring 
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the contents of a can into a hole, he spilled some, 


it. The man was hurled against the rock wall, | 
with his leg twisted out of joint at the knee, though | 
the main charge did not explode. } 

Asmany as fifty ‘“‘accidents” more or less similar 
had occurred along the river, but few more dread- | 
ful than the death of William Burns and Louis | 
Bigras at the Deep Gully Cut. They were seen, | 
about three hundred yards above the excavation, | 
coming from the magazine in the bottom of the | 
gully, some seven hundred yards distant from the 
lock-pit. Each man had received two cans from 
the “glycerine boss,” John Macbride. 

Suddenly both men were blown to atoms in full 
view of their comrades. In and out from the 
swarming pit three hundred men ran howling and 
crying. Some fell on their knees, hiding their 
eyes. Others rolled in anguish. This confusion 
and madness of horror lasted several minutes. 
Probably one of the dead men had knocked the 
edge of a can against a boulder as he passed. 

A certain mystery attending the disasters in- 
ereased the terror felt for “the stuff.” Men 
believed it would “go off of itself.’ Lobb’s 
laborers insisted that the magazine should be 
moved out of the gully, and John Macbride 
elevated the whole lot to the uninhabited table- 
land above. Had he thrown up his place as 
“glycerine boss,” no laborer on the job would 
have taken it at any wages. 

Five minutes had elapsed after the “toots for 
glycerine,’’ when a cry came down from the beet- 
ling precipice on the south side of Deep Gully. 
The foreman ran out from under the heavily 
roofed engine shed. 

“All right, Mac! 
looking upward. 

Though the distance to Macbride’s face was only 
two hundred feet, he seemed to the men in the 
lock-pit as high as the sky, which, seen from below, 
looked like a long lane of gray, running eastward 
and westward. Rain, driving before a wind that 
had already shifted round toward the north, fell 
slanting into the chasm, soon lost its direction in 
that windless abyss and drizzled straight down. 
Thin sheets of water fell from the edge of the 
overhanging precipice on both sides of the plat- 
form whereon Macbride lay, for the surface 
behind him was of flat rock with a quick slope to 
the gully. This slope was not as steep as house- 
roofs usually are, but it was as steep as a man 
could easily walk down with security. Wet or 
dry, the gritty rock afforded excellent foothold. 

Macbride’s platform, about twelve feet wide, 
projected three feet beyond the rock face, and 
extended inward on the level six feet, tili it met 
the slope. This platform, spiked to timbers bolted 
to the rock, carried a small fixed derrick. 

As the foreman shouted, “All right!’? Macbride 
threw down a light guide-rope which hung from 
the bottom of a two-chambered sack, stuffed thickly 
with coarse hair and wool. In each chamber a can 
of glycerine could be sent down securely. The 
upper edge of the sack was fastened to stout cords 
which joined and ran through pulley-blocks fixed 
to the derrick. These blocks had such a hold on 
the rope that the sack would not descend of its 
own weight. 

Lying face downward, Macbride let the sack of 
glycerine slowly down, while the foreman kept the 
guiding-cord taut. No man, unaccustomed to great 
heights, could lie out, front down, on that platform 
without being tempted to go head-first over. 

“Hello!” cried Macbride, when the foreman 
had taken the explosive from the sack. 

“Hello yourself.” | 

“Is work stopped for the day?” 

“No, I guess not. D’you think it’s going to clear, 
Mac?” 

“Yes. Wind’s getting colder up here. 
you don’t feel it down there.” 

“Nota breath. If it clears we’ll start, if there’s 
only a quarter-day to be made.” 

“Allright. I’ll stop up here.” 

“Got your dinner, daddy?” cried the engine- 
man, Macbride’s eldest son. 

“Yes. Allright, Tommy.” 

Then Macbride, who was usually called “Daddy 
Macbride” or “the old man,” hauled up his ropes 
and his sack, covered them with a small tarpaulin, 
and ascended the slope. 

His path was for fifty yards over smooth rock, 
ilways swept clear of snow by the winds of that 
table-land. The rain, not yet freezing as it fell, 
danced, shivered, flew forward in spray, and 
running down against the wind, poured over the 
precipice and the platform he had left. 

In places a few scales of ice had formed on the 
slope. It had not yet absorbed much heat from 
the rain, which, had it been of a little lower 
temperature, would have formed a sheet of ice 
there. 

The slope’s upper edge terminated in a flat 
covered with broken stone and snow. There a 
shanty had been built for Macbride’s accommoda- 
tion. It contained a cooking-stove, a table and a 
chair. The magazine, containing a ton of nitro- 
glycerine, stood about sixty yards back from the 
shanty. 

About eleven o’clock the increasing wind had | 
shifted to straight from the north. The rain | 
dwindled to a drizzle, and froze as it fell. By 
half-past twelve the air was clear, and a bitterly 
cold afternoon in prospect. The gale increased in | 
strength till after the steam whistle told Macbride 
that work had been resumed. 

Then the wind, having reached its height, became | 
steady. At four o’clock, when “‘toots for glycerine | 
—two cans” sounded, the thermometer stood at | 
two degrees above zero. When Macbride, with | 
two cans of glycerine in his hands, reached the 
upper edge of the slope, he saw it was a sheet of 
ice all the way down. 

Macbride, a slow, sure man, doggedly devoted 
to the interests of his employer, knew Lobb’s 
anxiety to push the work. The thought that he | 
Should not risk the descent never entered his | 
mind. | 

Three hundred and forty men would, he knew, | 
be dilly-dallying till they should hear his call, 
“Look out for glycerine!” Then they would run 
for shelter. Meantime they would be casting | 


Down with her!” he cried, 


1 s’pose 

















glances upward to his platform, listening for his | The full horror of the situation was now upon his 
and in rising, brought his iron-shod heel down on| voice, and “fooling away time” in a way that | mind. 


Macbride abhorred. 


He was at once a cautious man, and very con-/ could not hold the cans securely enough while | 


A panic came over him. It seemed to him he 


fident that his caution would bring him safely | sitting up, so he lay back. Then he fancied the 


through whatever it allowéd him to undertake. 
But he was one of the slowest-witted men I ever 
knew, though a man of very good sense. 


i . 
When he devised a plan it was usually a sound | 


plan, but he needed a great deal of time for the 


devising, and if he were hurried he could not plan | 


anything. For this very emergency he had pre- 
pared long before, and it did not now occur to him 
that the fixture would not serve him well. 


It consisted of alight rope fastened to his derrick, | 


and hauled tight to a post planted at the slope’s 
upper edge. 
within a foot of the face of the slope. 


This rope sagged in the middle to] 
At the ends | 


it was four feet high. Throughout its whole length 


it was now covered with ice. 

Laying his cans cautiously down, Macbride 
shook the rope violently. The ice flew from itina 
thousand pieces. 
but most slid clear over the edge and down among 
the men below. 

The old man next stepped on the slope, holding 
the rope in his right hand. He went down fifteen 
feet without slipping, and came back reassured. 
Still he did not venture without more thinking. 


Some stopped on the platform; | 


Unfortunately his mind dwelt much upon how | 


| the waiting men must be wasting time, and little | 


dreadful packages were less firmly in his arms | 


than before. 


But he lay still. He was afraid to try to sit up, 


lest in the effort he should drop a can, and be either | 


instantly killed himself, or suffer the anguish of 


seeing it slide down to mangle men in heaps round | 


his son. 

The keen wind blew up Macbride’s trouser-legs 
and under his coat. It searched his body. He had 
begun to suffer from the cold. Still he resolutely 
held the cans on his stomach, clasping them with 
his fore-arms crossed. He would freeze there, he 
said to himself, rather than make another risky 
move. 

At the thought that he might take off his boots, 
and walk down the slope in his stocking feet, the 
old man ventured to sit up again. It was not easy 
to rise. His frieze coat had frozen to the ice a 
little. But he pulled it loose with a wrench of his 
shoulders and sat up. 

Then he found he could not pull off his boots 
without the use of his hands, and he dared not 
attempt the action lest a can should fall. 

“I’m a dead man,” he thought. ‘The men will 
leave the pit by six at latest. But the pumping 
engine runs till eight, and my Tom will be there 
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lf he should slip! 


on the danger to which his descent might submit 
them. Old John felt that he himself would prob- 
ably be blown to atoms if he should drop a can. 
But that the can might slip on the precipice, to 
explode on striking below, did not occur to him. 
His own risk, taken in way of duty, was the only 
risk present to this slow-witted laboring man. 

Placing one can under his right arm, and carry- 
ing the other in his left hand, Macbride, with the 
rope in his right hand, went cautiously about-five 
yards when the thought of what would happen if 
he should slip brought him to a standstill. 

If he clutched the rope to save himself, the can 
under his right arm would probably fall! 

He fancied his son the engineman hearing the 
explosion and coming up from below to look for 
the pieces of him, as he himself had looked for the 
pieces of Bigras and Burns. 


| 
“I'll put one can down and come back for it,” 


thought Macbride. 





| 


tillthen. By that I’ll be acorpse—froze stiff. Well, 
the boys will take care of the old woman. I’m 
doin’ my duty, anyhow. God ’}l mind that.” 

This reflection gave the grim old laborer a sort 
of pleasure. It revived his heart. 

“Well, I aint dead yet by a good bit,” said he. 
“Mebby God’s on’y trying me. He’s fetched me 
clear till now, and I guess He will this time, too, if 
I do my best to help myself.” 

So he set about thinking again. 

Then it occurred to him that a can, if started 
fairly, might be stopped by the tarpaulin on his 
platform. He managed to get out his jack-knife 
and let it slide. The knife stopped against the 
tarpaulin. But Macbride, when he pondered what 
would happen if the can should swerve aside on 
its way down, refused to submit the three hundred 


| and forty men to so fearful a risk. 


“It’s the devil that’s tempting me,” thought the 
old man, “but I’ll beat him, so I will.” As he lay 


Slowly bending he put down the can in his left | back once more he placed his arms in a new 


hand. It had barely touched the ice when he 
doubted that it would stand. Very cautiously he 
loosened his grasp. The can instantly slipped. 

He clutched for and seized it, but let go the rope, 
slipped, and was flat on his back ina moment. By 
instinct he hitched up both cans on his breast so 
that neither experienced concussion. While falling 
he had a flash of expectation that he would, next 
instant, be blown to pieces. Stupefied with wonder 
and thankfulness at having come off so well, he 
lay on his back tightly grasping the terrible cans. 

His rough frieze pea-jacket held him from slip- 
ping. After some reflection he shifted the cans to 
his lap and attempted to sit up. 

It is not easy to raise oneself from lying flat on 
the floor without the aid of one’s hands, but after 
some struggling the old man contrived to make use 
of his elbows and rose to a sitting position. 

Then he found that his oiled canvas trousers 


had not enough hold on the ice to keep him from | 
He slowly slipped down a foot before he | 


sliding. 
stopped himself by digging his iron-shod heels into 
the thick scale of ice. Then he looked round. 
From the deep gulf before him came faintly the 
click of striking hammers, the ring of ball-drills, 
the rattle of carts, the shouting of drivers, the 


At that moment the “‘toots for glycerine” sounded 
again. 

Macbride shouted in reply, but the wind blew 
so fiercely into his face that he knew his call could 
not be heard below. Above his head the rope 
hung, swaying slightly. He could touch it with 


his right hand when he shifted both cans to his left | isinme? I’mnowt 
arm. But it sagged too easily to give him much | but an old fool.” 


aid in rising. Nevertheless, he was almost on his 


feet when he thought the cans were slipping from | placed the iron 


his grasp. 
To save them he threw his right hand across his 
body, slipped with the motion and came down 


| again. 


Once more he saved himself, sat up, and won- 
dered what to do. It occurred to him that the cans 
might stand on the ice beside him. But the sounds 
from the thronged pit impressed him with a strong 
sense of what would ensue if a can should slip 
down. 

He thought, “If I put down a can and tried to 
seize the rope it might start just when I’d left go, 
and I mightn’t be quick enough to grab it again.” 





posture. 

“When I’m froze stiff lying this way the cans 
won’t move, that’s sure,” he said, with a satisfac- 
tory sense that the devil, of whose personal 
existence he had no doubt, would be defeated. 

The sounds of work came merrily to him. He 
had a slow fancy of the men trudging home to 
their suppers, many thankful to be going to their 
wives and babies. 
bustling round in the lamplight to feed their men. 
He thought of his rough comrades, and their 
fumbling efforts to please the children at home. 


“It ’ud be a poor thing for me to save mysen’ | 


and stop all that,” thought Macbride, and the 

wholesome sounds of men striking for their daily 

bread came still more merrily from the chasm. 
Suddenly Mac- 

bride began to 


| laugh. But it was 
a very cautious 


|chuckled again. 


| puffing of the pumping engine driven by his son. | plan was all right. 


| 
| 





| 


| 





laugh. He chuckled 
and thought, and 


Then he laughed 
at himself, for 
doubting that his 


“It’s porridge 
I’ve gotin my head 
to-day instead of 
brains,” said the 
old man as he sat 
up. “What sense 


With that he 
heel of his right 
foot about ten 
inches beyond his 
other heel, then he 
moved forward his left heel in its turn, and in two 
minutes was safely on his platform. Of course 
quick young readers saw long ago that he could 
easily descend in this manner. But Macbride was 
avery slow-witted man. 
the prisoner of his own stupidity, as many people 
are, in some fashion, for their whole lives. 
Nevertheless, I hold Macbride to have been a 
hero, because he had resolved to die rather than 


He had been for an hour | 


| make a motion that might have sent death down 
among those men. 

“What did you do next?” I asked, when he had 
at great length told me the story of his feelings 
during that bad hour. 

“Well, sir, if you’ll not give a whisper to the men 
Ili tell you. I just keeled down on me knees and 
cried. There was me son and all the boys all safe 
below, and meself as good as ever, and nobody a 
copper worse. And to be so near doing so much 
harm, and yet them to be all striking away like 
| good felleys—sure it was for joy I cried, so it 

was.” 

“Did you call to them?” 

“Naw—never a whisper till I seen time would be 
saved by it. Then saysI1, ‘Hello. Look out sor 
glycerine.’ If you’d ’a’ seen ’em scatter! 

“Have you been sleeping, Mac,’ yells the fore 
man. . 

““*Ay, and dreamin’,’ say I to mysen, but I gev 
him no answer, and there’s nobody but yourself, 
sir, knows the truth to this day.” 

EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
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For the Companion. 


A HOTEL KITCHEN. 


For the speedy accomplishment of a great many 
kinds of work at once, within a small space, f 
places are to be compared to the kitchen of a great 
city hotel at the dinner hour. 

The clatter of the washing of silver and china 
hardly ceases for a minute. The girls who cut 
bread at the store-room window have just time, 
now and then, to lay aside the knives and straighten 
their deft fingers. An appetizing odor floats from 
the soup kettles, whose contents are being ladled 
into a line of tureens. There is a clashing of 
knives, forks, covers and plates, and a confusion 
of tongues about the carving-stand. 

A cook at the oyster-bench is diligent enough to 
make an oyster stew in half a minute, and if it be 
a cold day, he has few half-minutes of leisure. 

Atatable near by salads are shaped and deco- 
rated until they are almost works of art, and the 
“artist” works very speedily. Clouds of steam 
rush out of one and another vegetable steamer, 
and the hands of the attendants at the vegetable 
kettles need to be untiring as well as steady. 

In one door and out another hurry the tray-laden 
waiters; down this passage and through that, in 
line now, in a dense crowd next—in “first come, 
first served” race from a serving-stand here to 
the store-room door opposite. 

It all looks like utter confusion, and sounds even 
more confused. In a moment more, it seems, we 
shall have chaos; but that never comes. There is 
seldom any interruption of work; there are few 
collisions, and a triumphant procession of waiters 
laden with their orders keeps the exit door 
| swinging. 
| Let us visit the kitchen of a large hotel of 
| Boston, which may be taken as an example. Itis 
a large, low-studded 
apartment, ventila- 
ted by doors and 
windows on all sides 
so that the air is 
kept pure and rea- 
sonably cool. The 
arrangements and 
apparatus for cook- 
ing and serving are 
neat and compact, 
with a view to the 
economy of time and 
hi) effort. 

An important fea- 
ture is the carving- 
stand. The carver 
stands behind a long 
heater, upon which 
is a line of eight or 
ten covered platters. 
In the first platter is 
| roast beef; in the next is anicely browned chicken; 
| farther on is a young pig, roasted to a turn, once 

plump, but now being sliced away to skeleton 
thinness, and bringing up the line are platters of 
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He thought of the women, lamb, mutton and the roasts of the season. 


Urging the orders of their hungry patrons at the 
dinner-tables, the waiters keep the carver busy 
dealing out portions of meat from his platters. 

He handles his knife and fork with practised skill 
| of fingers and wrist. In addition to the roasts he 

has close at hand boiled meats in kettles, setin a 


| deep receptacle of hot water. 





| 





At the back of the kitchen is the “stock kettle,” 
in which the liquid is prepared which serves as 
the basis of soups; there are the roasting ovens 
and the range. Here the chief cook presides. 

Soups and entrées, appetizing and appropriate to 
|the season, and properly hgrmonious with the 

roast and boiled dishes of the menu, and bearing 
| evidence of a master hand, are ready to be served. 
{ A mass of charcoal glows brilliantly at one end 
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of the range. Over this the broiling is done. 
Just beyond stand the three roasting ovens, like 
tall tin closets with a door for each shelf. 

Ata table, handily placed in the middle of the 
kitchen, the dishes are received as the waiters 
come from the dining-room. Here, at set tubs, 
and at one side of the room at sinks and shelves, 
the china and silver are washed. 

If the waiter comes for toasted bread, griddle- 
cakes or coffee, he finds what he wants on the 
right as he enters the kitchen. 

By means of a division of the coffee tank into 
several compartments, freshly made coffee 
always kept on hand. Only one compartment is 
drawn from at a time, and this is marked by a 
ring placed on the faucet. When it is emptied, 
the ring is passed on to the next compartment, 
and the first is refilled with fresh coffee. 

Against a chimney is fixed the egg-boiler—a 
tin or iron receptacle, like a long, narrow box 
without a cover. With water and steam, turned 
on when needed, the egg can be boiled at once, 
and with an iron wire dipper that hangs above it 
can be lifted out at exactly the proper second. 

At one side, out of the busiest lines of travel, 
sits the clerk who oversees the system of checks 


is 


or tickets which indicate how much the customer | 


must pay for his dinner. Upon the desk before 
this clerk is a large sheet of paper, which has 


spaces numbered to correspond with the numbers | 


of pigeon-holes in a frame against the wall. The 
number of each pigeon-hole and space is the 
number of one of the waiters. Checks marked 
on one side with the waiter’s number, on the 
other with the various charges on the bill of fare, 
are kept in the pigeon-holes. 

As a waiter presents an order, the clerk gives 
him a check bearing his number and the price of 
his order, and at the same time writes the price of 
the check opposite the waiter’s number on the 
account sheet. 

In this way any irregularity in the payment of 
checks at the cashier’s desk in the dining-room 
can be referred to the waiter who is responsible 
for it. : 

One of the busiest times is the morning. Then 
the meats are brought in, weighed, and put into 
the refrigerators. One refrigerator is filled with 





If our hotel waiter brings us our dinner hot, 
appetizing, just as we ordered it and promptly, 
we are apt, if we are hungry, to eat it without 

| speculation; but when the guest sits comfortably 


—— 
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over the 
dessert, 

it hasnot 

unlikely 
often oc- 
curred to 

him to 

wonder 
he 

and all 

the other 

persons 

about him can be served at the same time as 
satisfactorily and as expeditiously as if each had 
been expected, and his individual dinner only 
awaited his arrival to be brought in. 
| The explanation is that the heads of depart- 
ments and the ‘“‘help’’ are skilful in their special 
tasks, and that the kitchen has a place for every- 
thing, and that everything is in its place. 


how 


Avice L. CLARK. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


uncut meats, another with cold cooked meats, | 


vegetables and lobsters; in one are placed trays | 


of steaks, chops and croquettes, in another game, 
and into the cool, chopped-ice depths of a refrig- 


erator built like a long, covered chest goes a| 


tempting array of fish, crabs, frogs’ legs, oysters 
and clams. 

Close by is an indispensable feature of the 
hotel kitchen, the oyster bench. At one end of 
it are piled chopped ice and oysters in the shell; 
at the other, below a shelf for the tureens, are 
two stew kettles set in water which boils the 
instant steam is turned on. 

A warm, steamy place, savory with whiffs 
from the variously filled kettles and steamers, is 
the vegetable-room. Vegetables ready to be 
served are kept in warm kettles which stand in hot 
water. Scores of potatoes are baked all at once 
on the shelves of a large oven. 

Bags of coffee, barrels of sugar, cases of 
silver, small mountains of loaves of bread, 
drawers full of cakes and pies, shelves full of 
canned meats, spices and preserves, refrigerators 
stored with fruit, with milk and cheese, with 
salads and with ice-cream, prepare the store- 
room to meet an unending series of demands 
from cooks and waiters. 

Here is the desk of the steward, whose duties 
include the marketing and the general manage- 
ment of the kitchen. 

A short flight of stairs leads down to the neat 
bake-shop and pastry-room, the large store-room, 
that busy corner the knife-room, and a room as 
cool and damp—sometimes almost as watery as 
to the floor—as a grotto. This is the ice-cream 
room. 

Great pieces of ice are piled ready for use in 
the ice-cream room. A machine for chopping 
ice is kept running almost constantly. The 
freezers are turned by steam power, but they 
require the attendance of several men as well. 

Bread and cake are baked in brick ovens some 
twelve by eight feet square. Each oven has a 
**peel,”” which is like a long-handled, flat oar, 
and is shoved under the tins when they are to be 
drawn out from far corners of the oven. 

In a little room by himself a young man is 
busy from morning to night rubbing knives with 
Bristol brick, or cleaning them in a revolving 
machine with emery. His is hardly an interest- 
ing occupation. 

Every month about a hundred dozen water 
glasses and twenty dozen cups are broken, and 
the other dishes suffer many accidents. 
crockery-room is literally packed with shelves, 
boxes and barrels of all kinds of table-ware. 


So the | 


THANKSGIVING. 


Our chief holidays are, as they should be, 
festal occasions for all, but each has also its 
special appeal to some particular age or class. 

Fourth of July, for instance, might be called 
boys’ day, while May Day is much more girls’ 
day. Arbor Day is becoming a day of school 
celebrations. The old New England Fast Day, 
which is now a feast day, is also the spring 
inaugural of out-door games. 

Memorial Day, as time takes the poignancy 
from its memories, leaving only the beauty, the 
recognition and the high appeal, becomes, far 
more than the noisy and explosive Fourth, the 
day of serious patriotic feeling. 

Christmas, of all days the best, is everybody’s 
day; but it, too, has its special delights for 
lovers of imposing church ceremonial, and for 
little children not yet too old for Santa Claus. 

Thanksgiving, like Christmas, is for all; but 
if Christmas is dearest to children, Thanksgiving 
may almost be called Old Folks’ Day. 

At Christmas childhood rules the hour, and 
the youngest is first. The tall fir, blazing with 
candles and gay with gifts, is the children’s 
Liberty Tree, and beneath its magic boughs they 
hold undisputed sway, their elders following 
their fancies, sharing their sports, showering 
them with joys, and finding their own best joy 
in doing so. 

But at Thanksgiving there is no such fairy-like 
pageantry, no such bewildering reversal of the 
usual order as this. The elders rule with no one 
to divide their supremacy, unless possibly the 
youngest baby of the family, with the serene 
dignity of infancy still upon him. He, perhaps, 
may share the honors of the day on grand- 
mother’s knee, with grandfather opposite, meeting 
his solemn eyes with a smile, and remembering 
the time when his father was just as little and as 
dimpled and as wonderful and as charming. 

Children often do not appreciate Thanksgiving. 
How should they, when they are themselves its 
chief offering and delight? If it means a journey 
to the old homestead, and games in ancient 
garrets, and exploring old trunks, and having 
hosts of cousins to play hide-and-seek with 
through long halls and in mysterious closets, they 
can understand its charm; that is great fun. 

But children who have their Thanksgiving at 
home with only the family and perhaps one or 
two relatives sometimes find it a little disap- 
| pointing. It is a holiday, which of course they 
| like, and they like a good dinner. 





Nevertheless, one child no doubt expressed the 
feelings of a good many others when he said, 
half-dolefully and half-laughing, that people 
talked about Thanksgiving months beforehand, 
just as if it were Christmas; and then when it 
came, it was only no school and turkey and 
cranberry sauce and mince-pie, and two great- 
aunts. 

It was probably the great-aunts, and the grand- 
mother and grandfather, and the proud parents 
of the unappreciative boy and his rosy little 
brothers who found in it much more than the 
turkey and mince-pie. 

They found family sentiment, and an oppor- 
tunity to talk over old times, old companions and | 
absent friends, to sympathize with each other’s 
present anxieties, share each other’s joys, and 
cheer one another with mutual good-will and 
affection for the duties of the coming year. 

Where there are but few who can be gathered 
together, the family festival of New England, 
now widely observed throughout the whole 
country, may be but a simple and quiet celebra- 
tion. Where a large family come together for 
the festal occasion beneath one roof, it is likely to 
be one of the merriest as well as one of the best 
of days. 

Few or many, gay or quiet, if Thanksgiving is 
kept in its right spirit of cordiality and family 
affection—if it is the dinner where love is—there is 
no day better worth the keeping. It is the day 
when children should be most sweet and lovable, 
and when the old should tell each other it is good 
to have lived so long. 
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For the Companion. 


HER MAJESTY. 


The kingly Sun hath westward sped, 
Now cometh soon, 

By planet princes heralded, 

The maiden Moon. 


And as unto the throne of night, 
She draweth near, 
Each courtier star, with paling light, 
Doth disappear. 
ROBERT LOVEMAN. 
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CHINESE RIOTS. 


interior where foreigners are permitted to resivle 
for commercial and missionary purposes. They 
have a treaty-right to establish themselves at 
stated places along the great river. 

But the meaning of the treaty is disputed. The 
foreigners claim that it gives them a right to 
navigate the river several hundred miles higher 
than the Chinese acknowledge their right to go. 
| And in ascending to the higher point they must 
| touch on or pass around the northern angle of 
| the Hunan Province. 

This is exceedingly obnoxious to the Hunanese, 





| who have exerted themselves to annoy foreigners 


in all the Yang-tse towns, until the government 
informed them that this behavior, if continued, 
would lead the foreigners to ascend the river in 
force. 

It will be understood, then, that the spirit 
which led to the riots is still in existence; and 
the haters of the foreigners are barely held in 
check by a government which is not strong 
enough to put down disorder completely. 


——— 
ACCEPTING THE SITUATION. 


Some youthful reader of The Companion may 
become in the future the historian of the early 
days of struggle and endeavor in his country. He 
will find one of the most picturesque and pathetic 
stories that of the French refugees who fled to 
avoid the guillotine, and took shelter here. The 
details of their adventures have never yet been 
collected or written. 

One band of followers of the Bourbons arrived 
in New Orleans soon after the execution of Louis 
XVI., and made their way to a plantation which 
they bought for a small sum. 

There was not a mechanic or laboring man 
among them. The dukes, counts and marquises, 
penniless and rankless, began gaily to hoe, plow 
and cook; but the experiment ended in utter 
failure. They crept one by one away to the cities, 
or back to France. 

A nobleman of high rank escaped to Philadel. 
phia, and lived there under an assumed name. 
He educated Aaron Burr’s brilliant daughter 
Theodosia, and for a time was a favorite with 
such men as Jefferson and Adams; but his health 
failed, and to hide his poverty, he removed to 
Wilmington, Delaware, and died there in the 


| almshouse. 


During September and October it seemed not | 
improbable that China would soon be at war | 
with the United States, Great Britain, France, | 
Germany and Italy. These powers had strength- | 
ened their fleets in China, and prepared for united | 
action in case its government should fail to pro- | 
tect Christian missionaries and traders in future, 
or fail to make reparation for the anti-foreigner | 
riots of the summer. | 

As no resumption of the rioting has been | 
reported since September Third, it appears that | 
the menacing attitude of the Western nations has | 
been effective, and that war will not occur. This, | 
however, cannot be predicted with certainty. } 

The government at Pekin, indeed, promises to | 
do everything in its power to secure foreigners | 

against molestation ; but it also alleges its inability 
to prevent the sudden assembling of rioters in | 
the upper Yang-tse river-towns. Now the Western | 
powers have agreed that if the occasion should | 
arise again, they will use their own forces to | 
protect their missionaries and traders, and punish 
rioters. Such an act would probably bring on 
war. 

In May the latest series of riots began at 
Wuhu, where a few foreigners, mostly Roman 
Catholic missionaries, resided. Their whole 
establishment was destroyed, apparently with 
the connivance of the superior mandarins of the 
district. The Christian cemetery was desecrated, 
and a resolute attempt made to burn the con- | 
sulates. 

A similar outrage, with murder of missionaries, 
was perpetrated at Wusueh soon afterward. 
During June and July riots of like nature 
occurred ‘at numerous other places on the 
Yang-tse. Early in September the series culmi- 
nated by the destruction of the American and 
Catholic Missions at Ichang. 

In explanation of their conduct, the instigators 
and leaders of the mobs placarded the walls of 
the disturbed towns with astonishing libels against 
the foreign Christians. They were accused of 
kidnapping, murdering and dismembering chil- 
dren, of drying their bodies for ceremonial uses, 
and of encouraging a variety of immoralities: 

Early in June the Emperor of China issued a 
decree praising Christian ethical teaching, and 
ordering the local mandarins to protect foreigners 
and punish their assailants. Within the next 
few months the Pekin Government had caused 
the execution of a number of the rioters, the 
imprisonment of many more, and the indemnifi- 
cation of many sufferers for their property losses. 

The Emperor and his Ministers have thus given 
evidence of a sincere wish to give the Christians 
protection. But the imperial government has to 
depend on local officials, who are almost autocratic 
|in their spheres of action, who often share the 
prejudices of the people, and who always have 
to rely much on fanatical soldiers of Hunan. 

Hunan Province is the favorite recruiting 
ground for the Chinese army. It is inhabited by 
brave and vigorous mountaineers who are said to 
be more deeply imbued than any other Chinese 
| with hatred of foreigners and Christianity. 








During this and recent years the riotous vio- 
| lence of Chinese opposition to the intrusion of | 
foreigners has usually occurred in the intericr | 
| along the Yang-tse River, the only part of the 


| done, an’ you never see a hungrier nor a t 
’ ? 


The Comte de Provenchere earned a comfortable 
living in Wilmington as a teacher of music, and 
became so much attached to his new home and 
friends that when he was invited to return and 
re-assume his rank, upon the restoration of the 
Bourbons, he refused, and remained in Wilmington 
until his death. 

Perhaps among the histories of these refugees 
the one which would be most interesting to the 
readers of The Companion is that of a little de 
formed boy who, with his mother, found his way 
to this quiet Delaware town of Wilmington, which 
had given refuge to so many of his compatriots. 

Louis was addressed by them as “Marquis,” but 
his real name or history was never known to the 
townspeople. 

He and his mother were abjectly poor. He had, 
however, much skill as a wood-carver, and earned 
many pennies by selling toy boats which he made 
for the school-children. 

At last the little cripple was able to construct a 
real boat, with which he brought sand from a 
neighboring island to peddle to zealous house- 
keepers. On one of his expeditions on the bay 
his boat was capsized, and he was drowned. 

He was entitled to as much honor for his gallant 
fight with poverty and disease as any of his titled 
ancestors had won upon the tented field. 


+r 


POOR BUT CONTENT. 


“The best Thanksgiving I ever spent?” said 
Uncle Jerry. “Oh yes. I know when ’twas. 
“Thirty year ago this November the snow came 


| early, an’ by Thanksgiving Day it laid over bush 


and fence. 1 can’t tell ye how many days it had 
been a-comin’; I only know we were out of tea an’ 
coffee an’ sugar an’ flour, an’ the road hadn’t beeu 
broke to town.” 

“What did you do, Uncle Jerry?” asked one of 
the twins at this point, her eyes wide with interest. 
“Did you starve?” 

“Yes, we did; we starved to death, and here ! 
am to tell the tale. No, Miss Honey Blossom, we 
lived on fried pork an’ apples, went to bed early 
to save oil an’ candles, an’ laughed to think our 
firewood wa’n’t like to give out. An’ Thanks- 
giving Day, what do you suppose we had for 
dinner?” 

“Turkey !”” 

“No, we didn’t keep turkeys.” 

“Chicken!” 

“No, there was a sort of distemper runnin’ 
through the flock just then, an’ marm said she 
wouldn’t resk eatin’ any of ’em. Guess again.” 

“It couldn’t have been cake, for you hadn’t any 
flour!’ 

“Nor pies, either!” 

“No, it was just this, a dish of baked potatoes 
and pork, and if you don’t call it a good one when 
you can get your mother to cook it for you, you're 
no nevvies o’ mine. Seems to me I can see marm 
as she fixed that dinner, an’ we all settin’ by, 
hungry an’ contented. First, she took some good, 
smooth potatoes, an’ washed ’em clean. Then ahe 
sliced ’em, skins an’ all, an’ put ’em in a bakin 
pan, first a layer o’ potatoes, then a few little bits 
o’ pork, then a sprinklin’ o’ salt, pepper ® 
flour —” 

“But you said there wasn’t any flour!” 

“I guess she must ha’ scraped half a cup 0 
out of-the barrel, young man. Well, the potatoes 
were fixed so,—that’s all J know,—an’ into the 
oven they went. At twelve o’clock they sco 
VANK- 


r 30 


fuller family than we when we sat down to em.” 
“But I don’t see what you were so thankful for, 
said little Jim, musingly. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PULLET MINE. 


Grandpa and I lived alone in California. 
Grandpa owned a few acres of land, most of 
which was untillable. A part of it had once been 
worked over by miners in search of gold. 

Grandpa was more than eighty years old; but 
he was singularly well-preserved. He was the very 
embodiment of good-temper and good-will. 

He had long desired to sell 

our rocky little California 
‘“farm’’ and return to Ohio, . 
whence he had come with my 
parents before I was born. 
My father and mother died 
when I was three years old, 
leaving me in grandpa's care. 
His dearest wish was to buy a 
little home near his daughter 
Isabel, in Ohio, for himself and 
me. 

But no one wanted to buy 
our little, valueless bit of land, 
and we could not hope to buy 
elsewhere unless we could sell 
that. 

Grandpa was too old to work 
hard, and I was only thirteen 
years old. 

But grandpa was very dex- 
terous with his hands and used 
to carve beautiful canes and 
exquisite mantel ornaments, 
for which he found a ready sale 
from tourists. 

I reared poultry, which we 
marketed at an adjacent min- 
ing town. Our wants were not 
many and we managed to live. 

My efforts and success at 
poultry-rearing elicited much 
praise for me from certain of 
the miners about Oreville. One 
of them especially, a man & 
named William Hannin, who 
had taken a great liking to 
grandpa, and used to visit us 
occasionally, took much inter- 
est in my turkeys, ducks and 
hens. Hannin never remained 
long in one locality; but he 
was known as a lucky man 
in the mines. 

One evening he came to bid us good-by, and 
said he was going to South America. A few 
months after this, grandpa received a strange cage 
by express, marked ‘‘Poultry,’’ from Buenos 
Ayres. It was a strongly-slatted wooden box, 





{enormous quantities 








divided into two compartments, one of which was | 


empty. The other one contained an awkward- 
looking bird, very long in the neck and legs. 

The empty stall was marked, ‘‘Rooster—Three 
monts old."* The one containing the queer bird 
bore the legend: ‘*Pullet, thre monts old.” 

“What kind of a bird can it be?’ I asked 
grandpa. 

‘Why, it’s a young ostrich!’’ he answered. 
‘‘There must have been two of them when they 
left Buenos Ayres, but one of them, no doubt, 
died at sea, and they had to throw it away.” 

On the back of the card I found this message : 

MIss NORA CASTLEBURG: I have offen herd it 
guessed that the climet of Californi would be 
sutable for ostretch farming. I wil send you a 
pare to try. If they do wel, thay will fetch you 
some money by and by. Good luck to you and 
your poultry.—W. HANNIN. : 

I was greatly pleased with my present. A live 
ostrich, and from South America! It was some- 
thing wonderful and delightful to think of. 

But grandpa looked a little perplexed, and even 
worried. He knew that our land was not securely 
fenced, and had no doubt that if we allowed the 
ostrich to go at large it would run away; while if 
we kept it closely confined, it would consume 
almost as much grain as a pig, and be likely to 
die before long. 

But he did not spoil my pleasure by speaking 
his thoughts. 

We took the bird home, and grandpa removed 
the partition from her box so as to give her more 
room to move about, until he could prepare a 
better place for her. 

F named my ostrich ‘‘Pullet,’’ as the card upon 
her box had designated her. She was quite tame, 


owing, perhaps, to her close acquaintance with 
the sailors and passengers during her long sea- 
voyage. 

As soon as he could do so grandpa built her a 
little stable, in which we kept her, taking good 
care to keep the door shut. 


But she consumed 


| 


of grain and vegetables 
besides all the grass I gave her, and finally I 


| decided to put her out and let her shift for her- 


self. 

I opened her stable-door and she walked forth. 
Stretching herself up upon tiptoe she flapped her 
small, fluffy wings and then stood motionless. 

Something in the free air seemed suddenly to 
remind her that she once had mates and play- 
fellows of her own species. 

So, straining herself to her greatest height, she 


Pullet leads the Turkeys. 


surveyed the country far and near and called, 
long and loudly, for her lost companions. 


Hearing no response, she solemnly walked over | 
| one, next the stream, was washed by deep water. | 


to where the turkeys were sunning themselves. 
With one accord they fled from her, and when 
she essayed to follow them they used their wings 
and placed themselves above her reach. Then 


| Pullet looked up and called to them. 


| 


| dress her fluffy plumes, they seemed to think 


The turkeys distrusted her. From their 
various elevations they surveyed her criti- 
cally, and cautiously invited her to ‘‘quit.”’ 

But when, at length, she sat down upon 
the ground beneath their tree and began to 


better of her. One by one they ventured 
to descend and walk around her, still eying 
her somewhat suspiciously. 

3ut Pullet and the turkeys grew to be the 
best of friends, and all the summer through, 
and as long as Pullet lived, her only com- 
panions were the turkeys. She accompanied 
them in their rambles everywhere, over 
alfalfa fields and through the neighboring 
gulches. 

When the turkeys came home at evening— 
which I induced them to do by feeding them 
a: little grain—Pullet came also, stalking 
along in the midst of the flock, quite indif- 
ferent to all questions of race or previous 
condition. Indeed she seemed to be their 
self-elected leader, and the rest of the flock 
followed her obediently. 

When the turkeys flew up to their high 
perches Pullet would march demurely into 
her little stall and sit down upon the floor 
to sleep. Here, every evening, I visited and 
petted her. Poor Pullet! How I liked her, and 

, what a source of amusement her queer ways were 
to me! 

She was always irresistibly attracted by any 
bright object, and had a habit of pulling at the 
buttons upon my dresses and shoes. I had a blue 
flannel jacket, trimmed with a double row of 
small, gilt buttons, which sometimes tempted 
Pullet so strongly that I had to cover the shining 
disks with cloth in order to save them from being 

| torn off. 


I have since been told that all ostriches will 
pick up and try to swallow almost any bright or 
lustrous small object. 

Pullet was less 


There was nothing for me to do, if I wished to 
enter the trough, but to go half a mile further up 
the stream, where another path led down. I 


than a year old when we| hurried on and erelong was at the bottom of the 


gathered our first crop of plumes from her. I | trough, searching for my turkeys. 


sold them to a milliner in Sacramento. 


I reached the place where my tower lay, amid 


Soon afterward Pullet was attacked by a strange | tons of scattered debris, sprawling across the 


malady. I called it a cough, and attributed it to 
a cold caused by the loss of her feathers. For 
this cough I tried several remedies, but the 
symptoms grew worse. 


At last Pullet came home one evening, lagging | 
Upon 
reaching her stable she stumbled in, and dropped | 


wearily several rods behind the turkeys. 


down upon the bed of clean hay that I had made 
for her. 

Grandpa came to look at her and said he feared 
her days were numbered. 
coughing were most distressing. 

Next morning Pullet was stretched dead upon 
her hay. 

As she had died of an unknown disease grandpa 
thought best to dissect her body. 

In the crop he found a fatty tumor, which had 
evidently strangled her; and what was more 
remarkable, in her great gizzard were a quantity 
of pebbles—vermilion-colored, mottled white— 
and a double handful or more of gold nuggets, 


polished and brightened by the friction and the | 
She had | 


chemical action of the bird’s stomach. 
picked up these nuggets somewhere in her rambles 
about the guiches, and had swallowed them with 
her usual alacrity. 

After inspecting them closely and guessing at 
their value, grandpa finished his work of dissec- 
tion and buried poor Pullet’s body. 
returned and began to separate the gold from the 
common pebbles in the pan. 

“If we knew where she came across these,”’ he 
said, ‘“*we might find more.” 

Our little ‘‘farm’’ was bounded upon its eastern 
side by a small mountain stream, which flowed 
through a rock-walled trough a hundred feet or 
more deep, and twelve to twenty rods wide. The 
stream ran for the most part near the middle of 
this trough, but here and there it veered to right 
or left and washed against the base of the cliff. 

At some points this washing had been continued 
until masses of rock had tumbled out into the 
channel. Some of these masses were so large 


that the floods could not move them, and they lay | 


as they had fallen. 
some of their tops. 


Trees were growing upon 


A mass of rock that I named the Leaning | 


‘Lower was a kind of peak, which at some former 
time had been split off from the face of the wall. 
It now leaned out at an angle from the main wall, 
| to which its inner base still clung, while its outer 


| Its inner, or upper base, could be reached easily 


| from our house, the top soil and loose shale having 
| slid down into the gap between wall and peak so 





An Apronful of Gold. 


as to form a gradual slope. From thence a 
narrow path, close to the wall, led down to the 
edge of the stream. 

Down this path my turkeys often went for 
water. A few days after Pullet’s death three of 
them were missing, and I went to the trough in 
search of them. 

Walking in careless child-fashion, I almost 
stepped off a hundred feet in sheer height, for the 
Leaning Tower had fallen out into the stream, 
carrying with it the sloping bank of soil and stone, 

| and leaving a bold cliff exposed. 


Her paroxysms of | 


Then he | 





stream. 

It had fallen diagonally, in such a way as to 
turn the stream out of its course, and to some 
extent to dam it and deepen the water upon the 
upper side. 

Stepping from boulder to boulder, and keeping 
near the wall, I struck at length a stretch of turf 
and gravel that led easily up on the fallen mass. 
I climbed it in order to see if my turkeys were in 
sight upon the other side. 

Not seeing them I picked my way down to the 
level of the stream again. 

In a bed of gravelly sand, where the stream had 
run deep before the present obstruction had turned 
| it into another course, I saw several of Pullet’s 
queer tracks. She had visited this place, then, 
after the “‘tower”’ fell. 

I stooped and looked at the tracks closely, 
thinking to myself that they were the last tracks 
of hers that I should ever see. 

At the bottom of one of these tracks a pebble had 
been pressed down into the wet sand by Pullet’s 
weight. Aimlessly I picked up a piece of slivered 
stone and dug the pebble out. 
| It was a nugget of gold. 

Remembering what grandpa had said about 
| finding more gold where Pullet had found hers, I 
| fell to searching the gravel-bed minutely. 

I picked up quite a number of the yellow stones, 
; and in my eagerness to report my find to grandpa, 
lI quite forgot about my missing turkeys, and 
started homeward carrying the nuggets carefully 
| in my apron. 
As I passed again over the mound of earth 

| which clung about the tower’s uprooted base, I 
| looked up at the face of the cliff so recently laid 
| bare. 

| TI saw there streaks of glistening quartz and 
| veins of an unknown ore, and one great yellow 
| seam of gleaming gold, that looked as if it had 
| been melted and poured down into a wedge-shaped 
fissure, it was so bright and pure. 

Talk about ‘“‘miners’ frenzy!’’ I know what it 
is, for I have felt it, and never in my life do 
I expect to feel again so strange and delightful 
an exultation. 

My feet were like wings. Down the loose 
mound of turf and shale, from boulder to boulder 
across the dammed waters of the stream, and up 
the steep path to the green earth above, they flew 
with me, bearing to grandpa the news of my 
wonderful discovery. 

Gasping and panting I came to him. I showed 
him the small treasure in my apron, and told him 
of the great glittering seam of ore in the cliff 
beneath our land. 

Then I sat down and cried 
and told him about poor Pullet’s 
tracks in the gravel-bed. 

Grandpa could scarcely believe 
that the yellow vein I had seen 
was actually gold; but the next 
day an expert who came over 
from Oreville pronounced it 
genuine. 

The news spread far and wide, 
and next week grandpa was 
offered twenty thousand dollars 
for our little home, and a per- 
centage of all the mine should 
yield above a certain amount. 

*“T am an old man,’’ said 
grandpa, ‘‘and I cannot work 
this property. I wish to leave 
it so that it shall be of the best 
advantage to this little girl and 
my daughter in the East. I will 
accept your offer, and Nora shall 
name the mine.” 

I named it, of course, the 
**Pullet Mine,’’ for had not 
Pullet discovered it? Within a 
little time we went back to Ohio, 
where grandpa lived in peace and comfort to his 
ninetieth year close beside his loved daughter. 

Naomi SHEPARD. 
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A Port’s ANTIPATHY. Poets sometimes listen 
with vexation to the “fairy tales of science.” 
Naturally they prefer what is picturesque, if it 
lends itself to their art, to what is scientifically 
}exact and prosaic. Keats once proposed at a 
| dinner-party this toast : 
| Confusion to the memory of Newton.” 
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Wordsworth insisted upon an explanation 
before he drank it, and Keats replied : 

‘*Because he destroyed the poetry of the rain- 
bow by reducing it to a prism.” 
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THE AGING YEAR. 


There’s a touch of frost on the morning air, 
The twilight’s cold, 
The grass is old, 
And streaked with white, like the first gray hair 
That comes with the rounding years of care. 
Omaha World-Herald. 
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For the Companion. 


A WILD HORSE HUNT. 


Among the noble wild animals of the plains, 
driven now from their old ranges, the wild horse 
stood supreme. 

The favorite range was once in the country 
between the headwaters of the Republican and 
the North Platte Rivers. Through this region the 
overland trail ran, and many ‘‘American’’ horses 
strayed from passing emigrant trains and were 
coaxed into perpetual truancy by their liberty- 
loving brothers. 

In that thinly settled country, watered by scant 
streams, which for a great part of the year sank 
in their sandy beds, the wild bands, ranging in 


the silent arroyos or still more lonely sand-hills, 


multiplied mightily. It was a time and a land of 
rough riders, but bold was he who ventured the 
breaking of the wild horse. For he yielded 

to none but the man skilful enough to catch 

him and strong enough to subdue. 

Nearly twenty years ago I rode the 
Range of the Wild Horse. ‘Though barely 
twenty years old I had put up a sod house 
on a claim in the ‘‘bottom’’ on the south 
side of the Platte, between old Fort Morgan 
and the mouth of the Beaver. This I in- 
tended to hold till I became of age and 
could make my “‘filing.’” Meantime I was 
slowly collecting a little bunch of cows. 

My first winter on the claim was over, 
and the squally spring of the plains was 
creeping with almost imperceptible tread of 
greenery over the dull brown slopes. 

I was sitting in the doorway of my sod 
shanty one afternoon, when “ Bronk”’ 
Himes, the horse-catcher, with his outfit 
pulled into my corral for the night. 

He was on his way to the Pawnee Creek 
to catch a band of wild horses. Being 
short of help he made me a proposition to 
join him, which I eagerly accepted. 


Though Bronk was a well-known character on | 


the plains, there was little of the typical Western 
dash and display about him. 
figure, supple for all its massiveness, was dressed 


in horse-hide coat and chapparejos, creased and | 


rusty from long wearing. His bold-featured face 
was tanned a brick-dust red by wind and sun. 
Bold eyes looked from the flapping brim of his 


shield them from the glare of the plains. The 
horse-catcher was as light on his feet as the wild 
horse himself, with an evident self-reliance that 
made other men rely on him in time of trouble. 

Besides himself and the horse he was riding, 
his outfit consisted of four loose saddle-horses 
and a wagon, team and driver. 

In the wagon were buffalo robes and blankets, a 
cooking outfit, axes, a spade and bar, ‘‘grub’’ and 
sacks of grain. But it was mostly loaded with 
rope. 

There seemed enough of the latter, in coils and 
bales, to lariat every wild horse running between 
Cap Rock and the Black Hills. I wondered what 
we were to use it for, though in emulation of the 
horse-catcher's silence, | asked no questions. In 
the morning before sunrise we were on the trail. 

Bronk took the lead with his four led-horses in 
single file, tied halter to tail. I rode next to 
‘“quirt’’ them up. The wagon brought up the 
rear, jolting over the bumpy prairie with a jang- 
ling of pots, pans and tin plates in the grub-box. 
There was no road and we followed a cow-trail. 

The snow was about gone. The ground was 
nearly dry, and the green grass was just shooting 
up in the bottom. But every arroyo was yet 
running muddy water and the Platte was high. 

An ugly-looking ford faced us as we halted on 
the south bank of the river; but we made the 


difficult crossing safely, and struck straight out 


from the river so as to hit Pawnee Creek pretty 
well up towards its head. 

“There’s a band of wild horses running in the 
breaks on this side the head of the Pawnee,”’ said 
Bronk, pointing to the northwest with his gaunt- 
leted hand, as I rode to his side. ‘There’s a 
clay-bank stallion herding the outfit that 1 want 
for a saddle-horse. 
weight. 
since I caught her on the Rickaree, five years ago, 
is gitting stove up.”’ 

The horse-catcher’s weight was little short of 
two hundred, and his ponderous saddle added 
fifty pounds more. I glanced at his mare—a blue 
roan, big-boned and hog-backed, that carried him 
easily, so lightly he sat in the saddle, yielding to 
every motion of his horse as the water-bird to the 
waves on which it floats. 

“There's a little spring in a draw there, where 
they’re watering,”’ he said, ‘‘and a strip of cotton- 
wood timber—good place to make a corral. We'll 
camp there, to-night. It's over twenty miles yit, 
but we kin make it ef it aint too muddy "bove. 


His tall, raw-boned | 


He’ll just about carry my | 
The old mare here, that I’ve rid ever | 


THE YOUTH’S 


“So you aint never hunted wild horses? Well, | 
it aint like other hunting. A horse-hunter aint 
no hide-hunter. 

“Give a man a magazine gun and lots of | 
cartridges. and it’s “bout as easy to kill a buffaler | 
as a cow, or an antelope asasheep. And a white- 
tail deer aint much harder to git when they’re 
plenty. But a horse—you can’t shoot him. He 
aint no good dead, and you've just got to git him 
alive and kicking. 

“The first thing is to locate your band. Then 
git the lay of the country and put up your corral, 
and when you start the band just keep them on | 
the move and runthem down. That’s all there is 
to do, just run ‘em down. 

“] don’t think the band we’re after ‘ll give us | 
much of arun. They're weak from wintering on 
dry grass, and what little green they’re getting 
now only weakens them the more.” 

At noon we fed and watered on the Pawnee, 
and boiled our coffee. Hitching up again, we left 
the creek and struck out on a winding buffalo | 
trail. The track was rough, up-grade all the way, 
and it was sundown before we reached the cotton- 
woods. | 

The trees were small, crooked, and growing in | 
only a narrow belt. But they were noticeable a | 
long way off in a country timberless save for the | 
low willow brush along the creeks and on the | 
little islands of the Platte. 

The spring, full now from melting snow, was at 
the upper end of the strip of timber. We drove 
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COMPANION. 





draw that opened out on the flat, and rode silently 
into sight within two hundred yards of the wild 


| horses. 


They raised their heads and broke away gently 
in the direction of the Platte. The clay-bank 
stallion, confident in his power of speed, trotted 
to and fro behind the band, tail up and neck 
curving, snorting as he eyed us. 

As we followed they increased their pace. Grad- 


ually it dawned on them they were being pursued, | 
Still the clay-bank | 


and they began a frantic race. 
never broke his trot, and still he kept between us 
and the fleeing band, over which he exercised 
complete control, trotting from side to side and 
Bronk kept his eyes 
on the stallion. 

‘Save your horse,’ he said, as we rose and fell 
side by side. 

The hog-backed roan was going at a long lope, 
seemingly easy; but the sparse sand-grass, as we 
swept over it, seemed thick as a meadow sward. 

We kept steadily after them in that tireless lope, 
now gaining, now falling behind, now seeing 
them as they breasted the swells, now losing them 
as they dashed over the crest. They left a broad 
trail plowed in the deep sand and in the mud-spat- 
tered patches of snow. Even the pebbly ridges 
were deep-dented by their hoofs. 

After fifteen miles of this work the grain in our 
horses began to tell. We gained on the wild 
steeds. They were yet five miles from the river 
and we two hundred yards behind them. 


Hunting Wild Horses. 


on by it and out of sight before we camped. 
Bronk, after examining fresh hoof-prints in the 
boggy ground about the spring, averred the band 
had watered there that day. 

In the morning we began the corral. The 
buffalo trail we had followed up ran through the 
timber straight for the spring. Midway in the 


| timber, right across the trail, Bronk pitched the 
slouched sombrero, habitually drawn down to| 


corral. I soon saw the use for so much rope. 

Uncoiling it, we stretched strand after strand 
from tree to tree, taking a turn around each asa 
post, and enclosing a corral as circular as the 
position of the trees would permit. 

We cut down most of the cottonwoods growing 
in the inside of this circle, and chopped them into 
short lengths. None were large. We wove them 
in the strands of rope, thus at once making it 
impossible for our prospective captives to break 
out of the corral, and giving it a natural look to 
deceive the wary wild horses. 

The gateway was between two larger trees, 
standing one on each side of the trail at the lower 
side of the corral. We laid the gate itself, a 
springy affair of ropes and poles, just inside in 
readiness to be lashed quickly up into place. 
This work occupied the three of us from daylight 
till dark. 

On the following morning, long before dawn, 
Bronk and I had gulped down our boiling coffee 
and were in the saddle. At the horse-catcher’s 
suggestion I had left my grass-fed cayuse in 
camp and was mounted on one of his grain-fed 
horses, better fitted for the hard work before us. 
Bronk and I each carried a field-glass. 

The driver of the wagon had directions to meet 
us with fresh horses about noon down on the 
Pawnee, and to keep a sharp lookout for our 
appearance there. 

The east was turning orange as we rode out 
over the sand-hills. Bands of silent antelope rose 
from their grassy beds in the darkened draws and 
fled across the long shadows from the rising sun. 
At the crest of every rolling swell we swept the 


| horizon with our glasses. 


‘*There they are !’’ Bronk exclaimed, and pointed 
to a broad flat below us, a mile or so away. Sit- 
ting on my horse, by his side, I focussed my glass 
on the objects indicated. 

There were ten or twelve mares, half as many | 
yearlings, and the clay-bank stallion. He stood, | 
head up, apart from the rest, facing the rising | 
sun. He sniffed the wind that rose with the | 
morning and rippled his flowing mane and lifted | 
his streaming tail. 

In that clear atmosphere, under the powerful 
glass, it seemed as if he stood so near I might 
almost fling my rope on him. I know not what 
the silent horse-catcher felt, but the sight set my 
own heart fast a-beating. 

“Back !"* said Bronk, in a low tone. 

We turned down the slope, crossed its crest | 
higher up out of sight of the band, entered a| 


“They're making straight for the river,” said 
Bronk. ‘‘You’re fifty pounds lighter than me— 
ride and cut them off. Git between them and the 
Pawnee, too. I'll cut in when you've turned 
them, so they can’t water. When you see me 
after them strike up the Pawnee, git a fresh horse 
from the driver and bring me another. Let the 
driver come with you. I'll be somewhere circling 
in the sand-hills.”’ 

I leaned forward and the little blaze-faced bay 
I was riding parted from the roan. Down the 
steep-sloped breaks bordering the valley we tore. 
Every leap sent my weight on the bay's withers, 
and impeded his stride so I could not gain. 

I waited until we had swept out in the level- 
swarded bottom. There I felt I must overtake 
them, for I knew the horse-catcher’s cool eyes 
were criticising my movements. My own tremor 
of excitement thrilled through my horse, for we 
were welded, by heat and hammering hoofs, 
into one desire—to reach the river before the band. 

I cut him with the rowels, and felt the answer- 
ing quiver of his haunches, as he straightened 
himself from nose to tail and lengthened his 
stride. But for all his burst of speed the band 
was within a hundred yards of the bank when I 
shot like an arrow between them and the river. 

They broke back and tried to scatter in their 
fright, but the stallion rounded them in, and off 
they swung, round towards the Pawnee, seeking 
to cross. I followed, and presently saw Bronk 
dart out from the brushy creek on his rested roan, 
and drive them out into the breaks again. 

Riding up the Pawnee I met the watchful 
driver coming towards me with the fresh horses. 
I flung my saddle on one horse and we set out 
together to overtake Bronk, who was in the 
sand-hills, still heading the band towards the 
corral. 

When we reached him his blue-roan mare was 
black from sweat. Pungent steam arose from her 
as Bronk drew off his heavy saddle and blankets. 
He turned her over to the driver with instructions 
to take her up near the corral and loose her when 
he saw the band coming. 

“They are circling now,” said Bronk, as we two 
took up the chase. ‘And it’s about time, for 
they’ve covered near fifty miles sence mornin’.”” 

Now the band was in frantic fear at our approach. 
Even the clay-bank stallion had ceased his 
“cavorting”’ and settled down to the business of 
getting away from us, if he could. 

Even he, however, with all his speed and 
bottom and bravery, lost his head at our relentless 
pursuit. Instead of breaking straight away as 


| at first, he guided the band in circles of a mile or 


more in diameter. 
Riding behind in a slightly smaller circle, Bronk 
and I alternately rested our horses and pushed the 


| wild ones to their utmost speed, and worked them 


always in the direction of the corral. 
So close did I ride behind them now, I could 


| catch the sound of their labored breathing and see 
| the heaving of their gaunt flanks and the quiver 
| of their blood-red nostrils as they swung around 
| me. Bronk joined in, and harder and harder we 
| pressed them until they staggered aimlessly about. 
| One on either flank, we got them in the trail 
| leading to the corral. ‘Then the blue-roan mare, 
released by the driver, slipped in unnoticed among 
| them. 
| The driver now joined us, and gradually we 
worked the band, headed by our cunning old blue- 
roan decoy, into the corral. Then a whoop and a 
dash! The ten-foot gate was up and lashed in 
place. The band was ours! 

We uncinched, and let our smoking horses 
wallow and roll, while Bronk and I, faces down- 
ward at the spring, quenched our thirst with 
muddy water, and gratefully stretched our 
cramped legs. It was now late in the afternoon 
and we had been in the saddle since daylight. 

Next we inspected our captives. There were 
eighteen head, including six yearlings. 

Their capture had been comparatively easy, 
owing to their poor condition at that season of the 
year. Wild-eyed, and snorting at our approach, 
they rushed against the springy corral, only to be 
flung back again and again. 

The stallion made only one of these breaks. 
Then he stood in the middle of the corral and 
eyed us warily. 

‘‘He aint no fool,’’ said Bronk, approving the 
small, compactly-built horse. 

Though in better condition than the 
others, the stallion could not have weighed 
a thousand pounds. He was a dirty yellow 
in color, with black legs, black mane and 
tail, and a black stripe running along his 
backbone. 

Nearly every horse has some blemish. 
We examined this wild one critically, and 
could find none except his ugly color. 
Even Bronk, who was hard to please in 
horse-flesh, conceded, ‘‘He was a pretty 
good horse, but a little short in the neck, 
and a trifle thick in the throat-latch.”’ 

Next morning Bronk sent the wagon to 
the river for hay, while he and I ditched 
the spring and let it run through the corral, 
for not a horse must leave it until halter- 
broke and under control. 

The hungry horses had stripped the bark 
from the cottonwoods over night. Gaunt 
from hunger and thirst, they were yet 
rested and they surged madly against the 
corral as we entered it, ropes in hand. 

The stallion showed fight but Bronk roped 
him; we snubbed him to a stump and he choked 
down. As he lay on his side, his flanks shrunken, 
his wheezing audible for a hundred yards, Bronk 
knelt on his neck. 

“Slack up!”’ he said tome. Then the stallion 
rose with the jaquima or head-stall on, trembling 
in every limb. 

The choking and the fall had taken the red 
rage from his eyes and left only the blank stare of 
fear. At his head, ready on his slightest move- 
ment to tighten the cruel jaquima, “stood the 
fearless horse-catcher. Bronk spoke no word, 
but his big hand caressed the wild horse’s broad 
forehead, parted his heavy foretop between his 
quivering ears, and touched lightly his twitching 
nostrils. 

Then Bronk smoothed the stallion’s neck and 
went down his sloping shoulder, and rubbed his 
leg and took up his foot. One stroke of that 
swift hoof and Bronk had caught his last horse! 

But the wild stallion only stood and trembled, 
for in that touch, bold in its very gentleness, he 
knew his master. 

The breaking of him was not the task of an 
hour, nor a tale to be told ina sentence. But it 
was done, and for ten years he carried his con- 
queror. 

In cow-camp and by hunter’s fire he was as 
well known as his rider himself, and many a band 
of his wild fellows he ran into the horse-catcher’s 
corrals. 

There were three branded horses in the lot, 
which were turned over to the Stock Association 
to be given to their owners on their repayment of 
the standing reward that Bronk received. 

The unbranded ones were sold at prices ranging 
from fifty to a hundred and fifty dollars, for 
among wild horses, as among domesticated ones, 
there are horses and horses. 

Like all old plainsmen, Bronk was free-hearted, 
and I received enough for my part in the work to 
add twenty ‘“‘knotty-headed’’ Texas heifers to my 
little bunch of cows. 





FRANK OAKLING. 


—+or— 


FOND OF SOCIETY. 


M. J. Delbeuf has written to the Rerw 
Scientifique an interesting description of two pet 
lizards. These from their species and native 
land are named respectively the Spaniard and the 

| Frenchman. They have displayed interesting 

| differences of disposition. The Frenchman is 

| more sociable than the other, and his reasoning 

| faculties seem to be better. They are good 
friends with each other and with M. Delbceuf. 

| Not long ago M. Delbceuf wrote the Rerue that 
the Frenchman had been lost, and that this fact 
cast a new light on the Spaniard’: character. 
The Frenchman disappeared on May Tenth. A 
fey days later M. Delbceuf went to Switzerland 

| to attend some scientific meetings. Up to that 
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time the Spaniard had apparently eaten and slept 
well. But soon word came from M. Delbceuf’s 
daughter, ‘The lizard will not eat. Yesterday 
he swallowed a worm, but spit him out again still 
alive. He seems well, but grows thin; and 
later, ‘“The lizard still refuses to eat. He is 
cross, and we can actually see him growing thin.” 

M. Delbceuf’s scientific friends who knew the 
lizards by reputation tendered their deep sym- 
pathy when they were told this sad news, and 
one of them wrote a Latin poem on the loss of the 
Frenchman. On June Fifth word was received 
that the Frenchman had been found. He was 
alive, but reduced to a skeleton; apparently he 
had been the entire twenty-six days without 
eating or drinking. 

He was returned to his cage with the Spaniard, 
who from that day regained his appetite. The 
friends took their meals together with great relish 
after that, and when M. Delbceuf returned were 
convalescent and rejoiced to see him. 

Evidently the Spaniard’s nature is more sensi- 
tive than had been supposed; and when he was 
deprived of the society of both the Frenchman and 
M. Delbceuf, he lost heart and became depressed 
and ill, and was not himself again until one of 
his companions was restored to him. 


For the Companion. 


HOW THE FAWN SHOT ROSE. 


When Rose came down to breakfast she found 
the cottage unusually quiet. Then she remem- 
bered that for to-day, the First of September, her 
brothers had planned a deer-hunt. The deep- 
voiced hounds which had been tied in the barn 
for the last few days were gone; and Rose was 
not sorry that they had been taken away, for 
they seemed to care little for her attentions. 

An Adirondack cottage deserted by most of its 
young people is a lonely place; so Rose decided 
to row to the opposite shore of the narrow lake, 
where sne knew a path that led to shady forest 
nooks. She took her favorite book, and was 
soon ensconced among the mossy roots of a 
hemlock. 

While rowing across the lake she had seen 
several boats hidden along its banks. These 
were manned by the deer-hunters, waiting for 
the game which the hounds were expected to 
drive to the water. 

But a girl of fourteen is interested in other 
things than deer-hunts, and Rose only thought 
with a shudder of the dogs and the guide who 
had charge of them. 

And yet Rose was not wholly devoid of the 


hunting instinct, for beside her, on the moss, | 


gleamed the steel barrel and skeleton stock of a 
small Stevens rifle. She liked to believe that it 
could protect her in case she should meet a bear. 
She was not an unskilful marksman, though she 
could never succeed in hitting the grebes that 
skimmed through the shallows of the lake, with 
only their queer, pointed heads above the surface. 

Rose reading of the fabled fairies and gnomes 
of Old World woods, sighed to think that the 
Adirondack valleys were bare of the creatures 


that made the Black Forest and the Forest of | 


Arden so interesting. 

A red squirrel hopped upon a lichen-covered 
log in front of her, and began pulling to pieces a 
pine cone. The cone looked very dry and seed- 


less, and Rose felt sure that the squirrel had only | 


made it a pretext for gratifying curiosity as to 
the strange creature that was seated beneath the 
hemlock. The little rodent cocked its head on 
one side and gazed at her with sharp, bead-like 
eyes. Soon it began to scold her violently, then 
suddenly scampered away. 

When the girl looked about her more carefully, 
she found that the woods were not barren of 
interesting life. A sleek brown grouse peered at 
her from behind a bush, and then rattled away 
in headlong flight. Many other woodsy creatures, 
tawny mice and chipmunks, brown thrushes and 
catbirds, peeped at Rose as she lay quiet and 
watchful. She was beginning to weave them all 
into a fanciful world of wood-fairies, when a 
distant, mournful sound fell upon her ear. 
started up and listened intently. 

Again and again the sound penetrated the 
forest; but it was not until: the listening girl 
detected a menacing chord in the distant melody 
that she guessed it must be the baying of the 


hounds following some scared deer to the water | 


and her brothers’ rifles. In imagination she saw 
a poor, panting animal toiling towards the lake 
which should cool its heated sides and baffle its 
pursuers. 

The baying of the hounds sounded nearer and 
nearer. Rose suddenly remembered that the 
path up which she had wandered was a run- 
way which the deer often followed on their way 
to the lake. It was possible that the chase was 
approaching by this very path. 

Rose felt no fear of the deer; but she did not 
want to meet the dogs. She caught up her book 
and rifle, and ran down the path towards her 
boat. 

The exultation of the hounds was now quite 
distinct. The girl, darting over the moss and 
dead leaves, had an unpleasant fancy that she 


herself was the victim which was vainly flying | 


from the deep-mouthed dogs. 
She reached the boat, put in her book and rifle, 
and began to push it from the shore. As it 


She | 


slipped free of the last bit of gravel and floated | the family were preparing to return to the city. 


on the water, something brown dashed by her, 
sprang into the boat and fell struggling between 
the seats. The violence of the shock to the slight 
craft almost threw Rose into the water, but she 
clung to her perch on the bow. She saw that the 
| creature was a fawn which, blinded by terror, 
had leaped into her boat. 

The little creature panted and floundered, and 
its feet struck the rifle. There was a sharp 
| discharge. Rose felt a smarting at her wrist. 


“One of the guides has offered to keep the fawn 
|for us during the winter,’ announced Tom. 
*‘Next summer we'll make a larger pasture and 
try to get some more deer, so in time we'll have 
a herd.” 

The morning before they were to leave the 
| Adirondacks, soon after sunrise, Rose, wearing a 
rather guilty face, might have been seen stealthily 
leaving the house. After breakfast Tom sauntered 
The 








out to pay his morning visit to the fawn. 





An intruder 


She looked down and saw some crimson drops 
trickling across her hand. She cried out, fainted 
and fell back into the water. 

Her cold plunge at once revived her, and she 
grasped the side of the boat. At the same 
moment she heard oars splashing and people 
talking. 

“Catch hold of Rose,’’ she recognized her 
brother Tom’s voice, ‘‘while I grab the little 
beast.”” 

Rose heard a loud panting coming from within 
| her boat, and looking up she saw a pair of big, 
sadly-frightened eyes gazing over the gunwale. 

A pair of strong arms drew the drenched girl 
from the water, and she saw her brother rushing 
at the fawn. 

“Please. ‘Tom! don’t hurt it,” 

‘Tom only laughed. 
said. 





she cried. 
“Don’t you be a goose,”’ he 
“Why, it’s the deer we’ve been hunting.” 


| ‘But it’s too pretty to kill, and O Tom! I'm | 


wounded.”* 
| ‘*Wounded!** exclaimed Tom, — stopping; 
“where? I heard the rifle fired, but didn’t think 
it so bad as that.”’ 

“I’m afraid to look at the place, 
shivering girl; ‘*but it doesn't 
feel as if it would kill me.” 

Tom looked quickly at the 
wounded arm, and gave a 
sigh of relief. 

‘It’s nothing but a scratch ; 
the bullet just grazed the 
skin.” At sight of her wrist, 
Rose almost had another 
swoon; but she restrained 
herself. The fawn might yet 
need a protector. 

In the meantime Tom's 
oarsman had reached into 
the other boat that lay along- 
side, and after some hard 
struggles with the frightened 
animal, had managed to tie 
its feet together. 

Tom jumped into Rose's 
boat, and in a few minutes 
the crafts were rowed to the 
wharf in front of the cottage. 
Rose so far forgot her wound 
that she postponed having it 
bandaged until she saw the 
| fawn put into a pen prepared 
for it in the barn. ‘The little 
creature trembled, and would 
not be comforted. 

When the guide came home, whose duty it had 
been to take the hounds into the woods and start 
them on a deer’s track, or who had “put out the 
dogs,”’ as it is called, he said he had started the 
| hounds after a doe and fawn that had run off 
| together. The doe must have escaped from the 
| dogs in some forest brook or swamp, while the 
| less cunning fawn was unable to baffle them. 
| Rose’s wounded arm healed, but even 
now a faint scar on her wrist reminds her of that 
| First of September. 
| A few square rods of ground were enclosed by 
}a high paling, and into this the fawn was put. 
|For the first few days Rose feared the little 
| animal would starve itself, but when it became 

more accustomed to its new surroundings, it 

browsed on the shrubs in its paddock and ate 
| the vegetables ziven it. Yet Rose imagined that 
its big eyes were always filled with a longing for 
its old, wild-wood life. And she had visions of a 
| doe, solitary and mournful, and forever expectant 
| of the fawn’s return. 
| The month of September was nearly gone, and 


sobbed the 


soon 


in the boat. 


gate of its pen was pushed open, and the animal 
was gone. Some one had neglected to fasten the 
latch. 


; and so did the visions of a mournful doe which 
had troubled Rose. Francis S. PALMER. 
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For the Companion. 


A TRIP TO A SOAP MINE. 


The soap-advertising artist, who pictures 
gathering of his ingredients in the land of the 
palm and olive, by natives clad mainly in the 
brown ‘“tan’’ of their torrid sun, should paint for 


the 





|a companion piece a bit of the Greenland coast, | 


washed by the icy waves of Baffin’s Bay, with 
|fur-clad Eskimos in the desolation of Arctic 
surroundings. For here, on the precipitous side 
of a deep fiord, is quarried the ‘soap stone” 
from which comes the alkaline base of much 
American soap. 

Forty vears ago the mineral cryolite (Greek 
ice-stone) was the rarest specimen in the cabinet 





Wrecked. 


of the mineralogist. Specimens obtained in 
small and impure fragments from the Ural 
Mountains of eastern Russia were worth their 
weight in gold. Great, therefore, was the 


astonishment of scientists when large masses, of 


crystalline purity, began to find their way to | 


Europe. 


Priests on the Greenland coast first learned | 


from the Eskimos of the existence in large quan- 
tities of a white mineral which was described as 
an ice-stone that ‘‘did not melt in summer.”’ An 
immense vein was afterward discovered on the 
west coast, in latitude sixty-two degrees. It 
crops out on the almost vertical slope of the 
Ivigtut fiord, one of many 
winding bays in the mountain barriers of this 
difficult coast. 

The Danish Government at once took steps 
to develop the precious mineral. The cryolite 
vein, two hundred feet thick, was traced many 
thousand feet on the face of the cliff, which 
springs straight from the water. It is fifty feet 


above sea-level, enclosed by solid granite strata, | 


~au ’ A e P | 
So Tom’s expectations of a deer herd vanished, 


deep, rocky and | 


purity increases with its depth, which is unknown. 
Chemically it is a fluoride of sodium. 

In 1865 an American company, already engaged 
in the production of soda from common salt, 
arranged for the annual shipment of ten thousand 
tons of crvolite to the port of Philadelphia. It was 
carried thence to the coal fields near Pittsburg, 
where a new industry sprang up which has grown 
to large proportions. 

A fleet of stout Danish sailing vessels, with 
carrying capacity of about eight hundred tons 
each, brings the cryolite to Philadelphia, usually 
making two trips each season and wintering in 
Copenhagen. Their masters are keen rivals in 
desire to make the first spring trip, but Captain 
Toxford, of the bark A/dba, was so successful 
that the importers learned to expect the first news 
from Greenland on the announcement, ‘The 
Alba is in.”’ 

In this vessel and with this gentleman it was 
my good fortune to make a trip in the summer of 
1882. 

I had imagined the Captain a stalwart 
Norseman, with the grizzly, weather-beaten coun- 
tenance and the rough manners and speech of the 
traditional mariner. But I found him to 
a bright-eved, cheery-looking, ordinary-sized 
gentleman, with the garb and bearing of a 
Lutheran minister. 

Reaching Ivigtut through fields of broken ice 
that came sweeping around Cape Farewell, the 
Alba was moored to this cliff by great rings 
imbedded in the granite. No bottom was found 
by soundings a cable length from shore. As we 
took our cargo of cryolite aboard, myriads of 
wild fowl screamed in the air or thronged the 
cliffs. Fish in incredible numbers were found in 
the waters of the fiord. 

The soap miners are mostly Danes, with a few 
| Eskimos, all comfortably fed, clad and housed. 
| With their aid Captain Toxford had his vesse} 
| loaded and ready for the return voyage within 
five days. 
| I brought away a quilt of Eskimo handiwork, 
| made from the breast skins of ducks, of beautiful 

white down. Each ‘patch’? was some four 
inches square, with a small tuft of black down in 
the centre. It was neat, light, strong and pretty. 
| On quitting the Adba in Philadelphia, I left my 
| quilt in my berth, when suddenly called away on 
business. Not getting back as soon as I expected, 
the Alba sailed and carried it to Copenhagen. 
| Late in the following March I joined Captain 
| Toxford in Copenhagen. A week later we sailed 
for Greenland, being the first eryolite vessel to 
| venture out. We had a bad passage to the 
neighborhood of the Orkneys, when the violence 
of the storm and the sea became dangerous. I 
saw little of the Captain and wondered when he 
ate or slept. 

At daybreak of the Fifth of April, as I dozed 
in my berth with boots and clothes on, I was 
startled by a terrific thump, followed instantly 
by the crash of timbers. Snatching a few of my 
effects into two hasty 
packages, I hurried 
up to the deck. It 
was cumbered with 
fallen rigging. As I 
reached the side two 
or three men leaped 
from the ship to some 
object alongside that 
looked to me like the 
back of a giant whale. 

Waiting a moment 
until a big wave 
passed, I slung my 
packages over the 
side, sprang on the 
broken rail and leap- 
ed out as far as I 
could. 

I must have struck 
a part of a sail, as I 
was neither hurt nor 
stunned. Scrambling 
to my feet, I fell 
over a rope. This 
I grasped and held 
to, as another wave 
swept by. When it 
had passed I made 
my way somehow 

toward the highest part of the rock. The mate 
and three or four of the crew were already there. 
One poor fellow’s face streamed with blood, and 
he raved as though in delirium. We were almost 
| constantly submerged, and held our places only 
by clinging desperately to the projecting rocks. 

| For some time we could hear the beating and 
| smashing of the Adba’s ribs against the reef, and 
the crashing of broken timbers. But the noises 
ceased. When it got light enough to see clearly, 
she was gone. 

I never saw Captain Toxford again. He had 
|} either been washed from the deck, or jumping, 
had been stunned and carried off. The wild 
northern seas, with which he and his sturdy ship 
had battled so long, at last triumphed over both. 

During the day a sailor found my two packages 
|entangled in a sail close by. One was my 
Eskimo quilt; the other a ‘Christmas loaf,”’ 
such as German housewives bake, which had 
been jokingly given me as a token from Father- 
land. 

We wrapped the quilt about our wounded 
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comrade. The loaf was our only sustenance for 
three days. The second night the wounded sailor 
ceased his ravings, and by morning was dead. 

Next day the storm had greatly subsided, and 
early on the fourth morning we had the great joy 
of seeing a small boat bearing towards us. 

Since the death of the sailor the quilt had been 
kept flying as a signal. The boat was a patrol 
from the nearest life-saving station, sent out after 
each storm. 

We had struck the outermost rock of the Orkneys. 
Of fourteen souls but five remained alive. 

We were carried to the main land, where 
gave our dead companion decent burial, and made 
our way to Aberdeen. After the painful duty of 
apprising Captain Toxford’s family of the loss of 
husband and father, I shipped on a “tramp” 
steamer for New York, and two weeks later told 
my Office friends the Alba would never come into 
Philadelphia again. J. B. Durr. 


we 


For the Companion. 


RUSSIAN SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


Of all the lands | know have heard of, I 
believe Russia is the place where pupils are most 


overworked. 

There are schools of different descriptions in 
that far-away country; but the real feeders of the 
eight universities are the govern- 
mental gymnasia. There were three hundred and 
ninety-four of these in the year I88&. The number 


government 


has probably grown to four hundred and twenty- | 
Each schoo! of this description | 
is attended by from one hundred and fifty to seven | 
}examination of all. 


five by this time. 
hundred pupils. 
Because military service is compulsory on 
young Russian men, because the term 
service is reduced in proportion to educational 
attainment, most of the Russian youths who go tu 
That 
tendency is fostered by the entire current of life 
among the educated people of Russia. Again, the 
life of the so dull and full of 
privations that any poor boy, having gone through 
a few years of schooling, is anxious to go on 
further, so as to win his way up from his parents’ 


all 


and of 


achool are bent on reaching the university. 


lower classes is 


stratum of society. 

This disposition of lower-class youths to outgrow 
their surroundings is considered very dangerous 
by the Russian Government. In order to stop it, 
obstacles almost prohibitory the 
path to higher studies. The examina 
tions to the universities are so severe that hardly 


are erected in 


entrance 


any one can hope to pass without the long prelimi 
nary training of a classical gymnasium. 

Separate schools of this kind are established for 
boys and for girls. The curriculum provides for 
pupils of from eight to twenty. Taking up 
children that know next to nothing, the gymnasium 
is expected to bring them, in some eight or ten 
years, to a grade of learning equivalent to the 
sophomore class of an ordinary American colle 


A short time it is, to be sure, in which to achieve 


such an enormous amount of work. The system 
succeeds well with a small minority, though the 
pupils are not permitted to idle their time away in 
any fashion whatever, as must be apparent to any 
one who knows how the pupils’ time is passed. 
Boys and girls are submitted to the same hard 
rules. 

The Russian schoolboy gets up so as to be on 
hand at school before nine. That means the 
getting up, in the winter months and in northern 
Russia, before daylight. Often he has to review 
his lessons before eight o’clock, when he takes his 
morning tea, the Russian substitute for breakfast. 

At that meal nothing whatever is served but 
rolls, pretzels, German zwiebacks, or else the 
favorite Russian bread called “Kalatchi,” together 
with weak tea, flavored sometimes with lemon, 
sometimes with sugar and cream. Butter or milk 
is seldom served at this early meal. After 
partaking of it the “gymnasist” starts for 
school, sometimes a couple of miles distant. 

On entering the big government building, often 
by lamplight, the boy leaves his uniform-overcoat 
and cap down-stairs with the imposing porter, 


who generally is a retired soldier in uniform, his | 


breast glittering with rows of medals. Then the 
pupil goes to his class-room where, at nine o’clock 
sharp, the monitor “on duty” recites aloud the 
“prayer before studies,” and all sit down to await 
the teacher. 

Except to the lowest each subject is 
taught by a different professor, and children above 
ten years of age are never taught everything by 
one teacher, as is usual in American schools. The 
Russian system has some advantages, but it also 
has serious drawbacks. Each professor demands 
the utmost attention to his subject, and is apt to 
overload pupils with tasks to be performed at 
home, without giving due regard to the lessons in 
other subjects. 

The ambition of pupils is fanned to the utmost. 
Lazy ones are spurred by the fear of missing 
promotion. Any child may remain ina class for 
two years. Promotions occur once on two occa- 
sions each year. Butif the gymnasist fails thrice 
he is ejected, and it is then almost impossible for 
him to get admittance to another gymnasium, as 
there are more applicants than such schools can 
accommodate. 

An ejected boy finds himself almost a social 
outcast. The doors of every profession are closed 
to him. He knows no trade. 
restricted to the merchant class. 


classes 


Commerce is closely 
Most of the boys 
realize the danger of neglecting their studies; anc 
parents stand in such fear of having their sons 
excluded that they often force them beyond their 
capacity. 

Lessons in the lower grades of the gymnasia 
continue from nine until three; in higher until 
fourin the afternoon. There are two intermissions 
of five minutes each and one of half an hour’s 
duration, for luncheon. This generally consists 
of aroll ora sandwich brought from home. The 
lightness of the lunch is not altogether unfavorable 
to health. It is eaten in five minutes, and the rest 
of the half-hour is given to noisy games. This is 
the only time in the day when pupils can unbend 


| consequently promoted without examination. 


| allowed 


his | 
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their cramped limbs in play. Even at that time 
many are tempted to review their lessons. 

Reaching home, a gymnasist has but a 
time to himself, the general dinner-hour 
four P.M. In well-to-do families the meal consists 
of three courses: soup with a side dish of patties, 
roast with one vegetable, and dessert. Dinner 
over, the gymnasist must sit down to his lessons, 
which always require four or five hours’ hard 
study. 

At eight o’clock he is called to tea, an exact 
repetition of the morning meal, and back he goes 
to his books. Usually the weary young brain 
cannot be concentrated on the task, and it is late 
in the night before the exhausted pupil drags 
himself to bed for slumber broken by nightmares 
of lessons missed and tasks unperformed. 

Week in, week out, this goes on from Monday 
until Sunday, since Russian schools do not close 
on Saturday or any other week-day. The two 
vacations of a fortnight each at Christmas and at 
Easter are marred by extra tasks imposed by 
different teachers. Lucky is the pupil who stands 
well in his class throughout the year, and is 
If 
he is doomed to pass an examination before being 


short 
being 


| promoted in the fall, the two months of summer 


vacation are crammed with studies. The gradua- 
ting examinations are so difficult that few boys 
and fewer girls emerge from them with their 
health unimpaired. Only two or three days are 
for the review of each subject. Then 
students study and rehearse in batches, often 
remaining entire nights at work. 

I recollect vividly the two nights of study we 
passed just before examination in Russian and 
Grammar and Literature, the hardest 
None of us girls of sixteen 
and eighteen dared retire even for one hour. It 
should be allowed tifteen 


Slavonian 


wus decided that each 


In a Russian School 


minutes’ sleep, being roused by her companions 
when her time was up. To this day I recollect the 
sweetness of that quarter of an hour’s sleep and 
how wonderfully it refreshed me. 

Of the examinations | now recollect nothing. 
So exhausted and dazed were we that we mostly 
wrote and answered questions as if in a dream. 
Notwithstanding all those hardships, the influence 
of thorough and enthusiastic professors was so 
strong upon us that we mostly left the gymnasium 
with regret and determination to study for higher 
honors. B. MACGAHAN. 


For the Companion. 


STARTING LITTLE IKE. 


People speak of the noisy city and the quiet 


| country, but there never was a quieter place in the 


world than Spruce Street on this special afternoon 
in early summer. There was no street railway, 
which was one of the reasons of the remarkable 
quietude. There were no trees in Spruce Street, 
though the name might have led a stranger to 
expect them; nor were there birds. 

A man and a woman walked along the warm red- 
brick pavement in the direction away from the 
market around the corner. The man was pushing 
a hand-cart piled up with small, empty flower-pots. 
One could see by his expression that he was think- 
ing of nothing but pushing the hand-cart; but the 
woman’s face expressed a kind of longing. 

This quiet city street was too quiet for her. She 
missed the birds’ songs; she would have liked to 
hear the rustle of trees overhead, and the tinkle of 
a cow-bell sounding from a grassy fence-corner 
would have been music to her. 

The hand-cart turned up a narrow alley between 
two high houses. The man and woman followed 
it to the end of the alley, and through a white 
board gate into a tiny yard, where stood a little 
white house that looked as if it belonged to the 
country and not to the city. 

Around at the left side of the little house were 
long beds of blooming flowers, and a corner of a 
greenhouse was just visible. But here, too, the 
trees and the birds were missing, save for a 
scrubby damson-tree, carefully propped, and the 
occupant of a gilded cage in the front window. 

Every market-day afternoon the old man and the 
woman returned to the little white house with the 
load of empty flower-pots. Sometimes all were not 
empty; but these were always underneath, and 
did not show to the passer-by. 

The old man now took out these few remaining 
plants, and restored them to the gaudy beds in the 
shadow of the They were a bunch of 
purple pansies, and a scarlet pink. The woman 
entered the house, and busied herself with prep- 
arations for supper. 

Once, very long ago, it seemed, there was more 
in the life of than the mere 
journeying to and from the market. There was a 
small tow-headed boy, who toddled among the 


fence. 


these two people 





flower-beds, and rendered wonderful assistance in 
the kitchen, carrying the big dipper clear across 
the kitchen floor ‘‘’*thout wastin’ more’n a thimble- 
ful,” his mother said. Afterward, when Little 
Ike’s legs grew firmer and his arms stronger, he 
had hoed in the flower-beds regularly every 
summer morning before going to school, and had 
been of much use in the evenings upon his return. 

The boy was not dead, but he had gone out of 
their life. The old man complained about it, now 
and then, and blamed his wife for it. He came 
into the kitchen now, and sat down upon the 
wooden bench. 

“I’m tired,” he muttered. 

The woman stirred briskly about, saw that there 
was enough coal on the fire, lifted and replaced 
the lid upon the frying potatoes, and then turned 
toward him and smiled. 

“Of course you’re tired, father,’’ she said, 
cheerfully. ‘“You’d be more’n human ef you 
wasn’t tired. Potterin’ round at sunup, off to 
market with a load big enough to brek a man’s 
back, diggin’ all day in the park gardens, then 
a-helpin’ me home. Of course you’re tired.” 

She laughed softly as she looked at him with her 
sweet, affectionate eyes. 

“When a man gits old he ought fer to have some 
‘un to tek his place. I used fer to think I’d hev 
it thataway; some day, I used fer to think, I’d git 
my rest.” 

He shuffled his feet uneasily, and would not meet 
his wife’s sweet, affectionate eyes. 

“I’m tired, an’ I want my rest,”’ he repeated. 

It never entered into old Isaac Carter’s head that 
his wife might sometimes be tired, too. She was 
not as young as she once was; there were lines on 
her face, and silver in her hair. Four days out of 
the seven she stood all day in the market-place, 
and came straight home to the work awaiting her 
If she had grumbled ever so little it would 


’ 


there. 


have given him an excuse for grumbling even 
more, in the endeavor to prove to her how she had 
been wrong to let the boy go; but she never 
grumbled. 

“An’ you'll get your rest, father,” she said, 
soothingly. ‘You'll set in your arm-chair yet, an’ 


| be glad ‘twas you that give the boy the start.” 


The supper was beginning to give out an appe- 
tizing odor, and the old man leaned more com- 
fortably back on the bench, and fell to dreaming. 

Yes; Maria was right. If the boy should turn 
out all she expected, it would be he who had given 
him the start. He had unlocked the big chest an 
counted out the money to send him to college after 
he had gone through the public schools, and he had 
opened the big chest a second time to get the cash 
to ‘“‘set him a-goin’.”’ 

But it was a long time ago. He realized how old 
he was—how old and tired—but he said nothing 
more about it now. He looked up at his wife 
with a wistfulness in his eyes. 

It would be a pleasant thing to have a strong 
young fellow about. He never thought of Maria 
being old and tired, too—she was so brisk and 
cheerful that the thought never came into his 
mind. 

“Father,” his wife said, standing beside him, 
and smoothing back the coarse hair from his 
weather-beaten face, “I felt it to-night as I never 
felt it before, that the day will come when you will 
thank the Lord that you give our lad the start.” 

The very next day there came a letter in which 
the boy asked for money. But Maria was not 
discouraged when she read her son’s letter. She 
did not lose any of her faith in him. She entered 
into his plans and speculations with eagerness; 
she knew they would turn out as Little Ike had 
said. 

She persuaded the old man to go up to the big 
chest for the money that the lad wanted, and she 
sent it to him with her unshaken trust and love. 

Long ago her neighbors had laughed a little in 
their sleeves over Mrs. Carter’s belief in her 
wonderful boy, even when he was a little fellow, 
smart enough but too young for the grammar 
school. Later, they had not approved her sending 
him to college. They heard about the letter that 
was carrying money in the wrong direction almost 
as soon as it started, and one by one they dropped 
in, curious to learn how Little Ike was getting on, 
and where he was and what he was doing. 

Little Ike’s mother, entertaining her callers in 
the front room with the noisy bird, or in the quiet 
kitchen, spoke freely on her favorite subject with- 
out any suspicion that they had come from any 
other motive than kindly interest. 

“Little [ke was bound to find his fortune some- 
where,” she said. “He was sucha boy for keeping 
his word, and he had always said he’d make his 
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| fortune.”’ Her eyes grew misty, and she fell to 


laughing softly. 

“An’ aint he sendin’ money home a’ready?” one 
neighbor asked. 

She shook her head at this, and said, ‘‘No, not 
yet. It takes time and money, too, to make a 
fortune, but Little Ike is sure to make his and 
ours.” 

“They’ve been waitin’ seven years,” said the 
neighbors, smiling too, “and they aint quit waitin’, 
neither!” 

“A no-account feller.” That is what all the 
people living near the Carters styled Little Ike; 
and down at the market they called him that, 
though his mother stood there behind her flower. 
stand and cast kindly glances around her, thinking 
how she was envied by them all, and resolving in 
her heart not to grow too proud of Little Ike. 

Little Ike wrote to them several times during 
the next winter. He must have money to carry 
out his plans. It did not occur to him that he 
should not ask his parents for this money. Was 
he not working for them all—for his father and 
mother first, and then for himself? He needed all 
the money they could spare. 

The old man doled it out and grumbled about it 
after it was gone, but he always gave it the next 
time. It was starting Little Ike over and over 
again, but his mother was so sure! 

Little Ike’s mother stepped lightly around the 
house. Her boy was working for an end; father 
should rest in his arm-chair and smoke his pipe by 
and by. Just a little patience, and the waiting 
would be over. 

Spring came, and one day her husband gave he1 
the last of the money in the big chest to put in the 
letter she was writing. She knew that he was 
angry with their boy, but she felt so sure that all 
would soon be right that she smiled up at him 
when he gave her the last of his money, and bade 
him not to fret. Soon it would all be right. 

It was a hard spring. <A strange insect attacked 
the flowers, and made great havoc in Ike Carter’s 
saudy beds, and in the gleaming greenhouse. 

The old man toiled early and late, but the flowers 
that he hauled to the market were very sorry 
specimens. It was hard to sell them; indeed, he 
brought back most of them. 

The old woman’s hair grew white as snow 
during that summer, and the lines in her face 
deepened, but her eyes and her voice were as 
cheerful as ever, and her step as brisk. 

“Father,” she said to the old man, ‘*we’ve no call 
fer to find fault. ’Tisn’t as if we hadn’t nobody. 
We'll get our rest yet.” 

Then the old man looked up at her suddenly, 
and realized that she needed rest, too. A blaze of 
anger swept over him. She was sitting in her 
rocking-chair under the bird-cage, with her Bible 
in her lap. Her head was bowed a little, and the 
faint light poured in on her snow-white hair. 

The money in the big chest was quite gone. He 
had given it because she had asked for it, and now 
she must bear with the grumbling. 

“Is he goin’ to pay the taxes?” he asked, sharply. 

She gave a start. 

“IT want to know ef he’s a-goin’ to pay the taxes? 
They’ll be due a-Wednesday.” 

He rose and walked out into the poor little 
garden. His wife rose, too, and went slowly up 
the stairs to the room over the kitchen. She took 
from the bureau drawer an old stocking, and 


carefully counted the money it contained. 


“A-Wednesday,” she murmured. “The Lord’ll 
give us our daily bread a-Wednesday.” 

Then she came down and began to prepare their 
meagre supper. 

It was Wednesday morning. If only there had 
been birds in the air, what a delicious morning it 
would have been, with those soft, floating clouds 
in the sky, and that brilliant sun! 

The old man came into the kitchen to Maria. 
She noticed before he reached her how very 
heavily he walked, “like ’twas evenin’ ‘stead o’ 
mornin’,” she said to herself. 

He came up to her and held out an unopened 
letter in his trembling fingers. <A great pain fell 
on her heart as she saw his face. He did not stay 
to watch her read it. She stood a little time at the 
window, holding the letter in her hand. 

Would it have been better if she had kept the 
boy at home, and brought him up to work like his 
father? 

No! She saw his bright, eager face, his restless 
little hands that used to get “so mortal tired” 
hoeing. How smart he had been at the schools! 
All the teachers had said, ‘‘Educate the 
there’s something in him—you’ll be glad of it after 
awhile. Give him a start in life, and he’ll repay 
you.” 

She thought of her hard-earned savings up-stairs. 
What should she do with them? They were hers. 
Why need the father mind poverty for such a little 
while longer? 

She heard him coming back again, and she tore 
open her letter and smiled. She always smiled 
over her boy’s letters. 

The old man’s heart had hardened as he looked 
at his wretched show of flowers. He opened his 
lips to speak. He was going to tell her, in harsh 
words, just what he thought of the whole affair 
from beginning to end. But before he could utter 
a word, his wife’s voice called from the window. 

“© father!” she said, eagerly. 

He hurried over to see what it meant. She gave 
him the letter and asked him to read it aloud. She 
could not make it all out, “for the water in her 
eyes.” 

Very slowly and carefully the old man read the 
written pages, his voice growing prouder and 
firmer as he went on; and then he laid the letter 
down, and smoothed between his hands the 
wonderful check the lad had sent—more than all 
the money that had ever been in the big chest! 

He gazed into the tender eyes of the mother of 
his boy. Those other words he had intended to 
say five minutes ago were entirely forgotten. 

“I—I give him the start, Maria,” he said. 
chose fer himself, but I give him the start.” 

She was gazing beyond him at the floating 
clouds. 

“1 give him the start, Maria!” 

“Yes, father, | know.” LOUISE R. BAKER. 
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THE HARPER PERIODICALS. 





Harper’s Magazine for 1892. 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE, while ever true to its type—the original type of the popular cllustrated monthly —is conducted 


upon no stereotyped plan ; its mould is broken every month, so that each Number is the NEW monthly magazine promised 


on its title-page. 


While Harper’s Macazine will not fail to satisfy the desire of its readers for the best results of European literary and artistic 


culture, it will maintain its pre-eminently American character. 


As a strikingly appropriate celebration of the 4ooth anniversary of | 


the Discovery of America, the publishers have made special arrangements for a more thorough exposition than has hitherto been 
made of the Recent Unprecedented Development of our Country, and especially of the Great West. 
Particular attention will also be given to Dramatic Episodes in American History, to such characters and incidents as make the 


Romance of our Past. 


Such subjects as seem to invite imaginative treatment, in the form of fiction, but with thorough fidelity to 


actual truth, will be so presented. The Witchcraft Delusion in New England will thus furnish materials for both a play and a short 


story by Mary E. Wirkins. 


Certain features of French Canadian Life fifty years ago, will form the basis of a series of original 
habitant sketches, in true dialect, by Mr. Witttam McLennan, the new star in the Canadian literary galaxy. 


Other characters and 


events — notably those in the Field of Adventure — will be set forth in their naked historic verity, and all will be effectively illustrated. 
Not the least important of these sketches will be two papers by Mr. Jutian Ratpn, depicting the romance of the Old Hudson’s Bay 


Fur Company, illustrated by Mr. Freperic REMINGTON. 


In view of the near possibility of a General European War, and of the certainty that the Danubian provinces will be the field of 
the next conflict, the publishers have provided for a series of illustrated articles which will be a popular exposition of both the Upfer 


and the Lower Danube. 
Pou.tTNEY BicELow and Mr. Frank D. MILtet. 


These papers, the result of a special expedition undertaken for this purpose, will be contributed by Mr. 
The illustrations will be furnished by Mr. Mitiet and Mr. Atrrep Parsons. 


Articles on the German, Austro-Hungarian, and Italian Armies, contributed by officers eminent in each service, will appear in the 


forthcoming volume, with illustrations by T. pe THutstrup. 


These will complete the series, of which there have already appeared 


in the MaGazine articles on the United States, English, Russian, and French armies. 
Upon the completion of this series; Mr. THeopore Curb will enter upon a graphic exposition of the Paris of To-day, giving 
two papers on Literary Paris, illustrated by portraits, followed by two papers on Life in Paris, beautifully illustrated by Renouvarp 


and Lepére. 


In an early number will be begun a new novel by Mr. Howe ts, entitled «*A World of Chance,” a story characteristically 


American and abounding in humorous and original situations. 


Especial prominence will be given to short stories, which will be con- 


tributed by THomas Baitey ALpRicH; Constance Fenrmore Wootson ; A. Conan Doy te, author of “ Micah Clarke”; RicHarb 
Harpinc Davis; Marcaret Devanp, author of ‘John Ward, Preacher”; THomas A. Janvier; Mary E. Wirkins; RutH 


McEnery Srvart, and other popular writers. 


Among the prominent literary features of the year will be new and interesting Personal Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
contributed by Horatio Bripce, U. S. N., his college classmate and life-long friend; and an interesting Personal Memoir of 
the Brownings, by ANNE THackeray Rircuie, similar in quality and scope to this author’s previous articles on Tennyson and Ruskin. 


Harper’s Weekly for 1892. 


ARPER’S WEEKLY for the coming year will contain more attractive 
features, more and finer illustrations, and a greater number of articles 
of present interest than will be found in any other periodical of this country. 

One set of papers alone will present 500 illustrations by the best artists 
in Europe. This is a series of articles on The Great Capitals of the World. 
Twenty-five cities will be described, and each city will be treated by a writer 
especially selected for his fitness for the subject assigned him. Among them 
will be Francois CoppEE, SiR CHARLES DILKE, PIERRE Loti, MADAME ApaM, and 
SENOR CASTELAR. 

The Columbian Exposition, through its growth to its completion, will be 
illustrated fully by an artist whose studio will be located in Chicago as long as 
the Fair lasts, and its features will be described by a special correspondent in 
that city. No fuller or more graphic illustrations and descriptions of this 
greatest of pictorial interests of the West, and of the whole country, will be 
found in any other publication. 

The Army and Navy, for which united services Harper’s WEEKLY is 
recognized as what may be called the official pictorial organ, will be illustrated 
and described as fully as in the past. Public events at home and in Europe, 
disasters by fire and flood, and all incidents of general interest will be ad- 
equately treated by pen and pencil as promptly as they become public. 

Portraits, for which the WEEKLY is justly celebrated, together with biograph- 
ical sketches, will be given of men and women of note as they arise into 
prominence or upon the occasion of their death. 

The department of Amateur Sport will continue under the editorship of 
Caspar W. WHITNEY. 

The short stories, which are a feature of the WEEKLY, are written by such 
well-known authors as RupyaRD KipLinc, W. CLARK RussELL, A. CONAN Doy_e, 
Grorce A. H1pparRD, JOHN KENpRICK BaNGs, JEROME K. JEROME, WALTER BESANT, 
and HENRY JAMES. 

The illustrations will be furnished by such distinguished artists as CHARLES 
S. REINHART, T. DE THULSTRUP, FREDERIC REMINGTON, W. T. SMEDLEY, W. A. 
Rocers, R. F. ZocBaumM, R. Caton WoopviLLE, CHARLES GRAHAM, and others. 

Among the especial attractions of HARPER’s WEEKLY are the editorials by 
GeorcE WILLIAM Curtis, whose writings have always urged the purest politics 
and highest public service. 





Harper’s Magazine, per Year, $4.00. 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


to the publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 





Harper's Weekly, per Year, $4.00. 


Harper’s Bazar for 1892. 


ARPER’S BAZAR is the leading journal in America for women. With 
Volume Twenty-five it reaches its Quarter-Centennial. 

HarpeEr’s Bazar, in its weekly issues, informs its readers of current fashions 
in New York, Paris, and Berlin. Its artists in Paris and New York furnish 
lavish illustrations, and its Pattern-Sheet Supplement is indispensable alike 
to the professional modiste and to the woman who is her own dressmaker. 
The noteworthy designs made for Harper’s Bazar, from WortH models, by 
SaNDoz, are a feature which is unrivalled in style and artistic representation. 
In its department of New York Fashions, the most particular attention is given 
to the description of the reigning modes, and persons remote from the great 
shopping centres are enabled to order goods and arrange appropriate toilets 
for every occasion by following the lucid directions of its Fashion Editor. 

The Serials for 1892 will be written by Watrer Besanr and WILLIAM 
Brack. Mary E. WILKINs, ANNA FULLER, KATE Upson CLarK, Marion Har- 
LAND, ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, LOUISE STOCKTON, OcTAVE THANET, HARRIET 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, BESSIE CHANDLER PARKER, and many others will furnish a 
feast of short stories. Mrs. OLIPHANT will contribute characteristic sketches ; 
and *¢ The Magic Ink,’’ by WixtiaMm Back, will run through several numbers. 

T. W. Hiccinson will continue to discuss, in ** Women and Men,’’ 
themes of unfailing interest; Marion Harianp will write a series of Timely 
Talks, entitled ‘¢* Day In and Day Out’’; HeLen Marsuatyt Nortu, HELEN 
WaTTERSON, OLIVE THORNE MILLER, Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD, FRANK CHAFFEE, 
Exiza R. ScipMorE, HELEN Jay, Eva Lovetr Carson, M. C. WiLiams, and 
AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE will contribute bright papers. 

Dr. Mary T. BissE.t will write on ‘¢ The Physical Nurture of Children.’’ 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE Herrick will give a series of great value to mothers 
entitled ‘*The Sick Child.””) Mrs. C. A. Creevey will write of Ferns and 
Orchids in ‘¢ Botany as a Recreation.’’ 

Useful receipts in great variety, with all needed details as to service, will 
assist the housekeeper in preparing her breakfasts and dinners. Questions 
of etiquette and ceremony will be decided by competent authorities in the 
department of Answers to Correspondents. 

The last page has a national reputation as a compendium of wit and 
humor, enlisting among its illustrators McVickar, HybDE, STERNER, FRost, 
SMEDLEY, and other eminent artists. 


CUT THIS OUT 


And mail it with your address to HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
By return mail you will receive sample copies of the FOUR CREATEST AMERICAN 
PERIODICALS for examination, in the hope of securing your subscription. 
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Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current Number, 
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For the Companion. 


HOW RUBY FOLDED THE TOWEL. 


“The feeble-minded” is the gentle name officially 
given in Massachusetts to the children who are 
mentally unfit for the public day schools. It used 
to be said, “Once an idiot, always an idiot.” Now, 
many apparently idiotic children advance into the 
ranks of the feeble-minded; and the permanent 
idiots—those in whom no guidance or instruction 
can develop any degree of independent intelli 
gence—are called “custodial cases.” 

In the State institution at Waltham these two 
classes of children make a little world of absorbing 
interest. The ingenuity of the teachers in training 
them is only rivalled by their patience. They have 
constantly to contend against habits formed by 


their pupils in their early home life, if such a name | 


can be given to the constant neglect of a child. 

It may require months to teach a girl to perform 
an ordinary action which an _ intelligent child 
does as a matter of course. 

No diploma of a normal schoo! could ever testify 
to more skill in a teacher or more effort in a 
scholar than did the accomplishment of a task by 
Ruby Ann, when at last she folded a towel. 

She was born in a most forlorn settlement, which 
was neither terminus nor junction—just a wild 
stretch of stubbly land and pine woods, with good 
farms back of them. But as the farmers needed to 
send their produce to market, they had induced 
the Railroad Company to build a station with two 
small passenger rooms and a large “ell’’ for 
freight. Round the station had clustered the 
shanties where some of the freight-hands lived. 

Ruby Ann had been bornin one of them. People 
said she must have been frightened when she was 
a baby, for she looked as if afraid that some one 
was going to hurt her. 

On summer nights, when the rags were taken 
out of the broken window-panes to let in the air, 
one could hear her sobbing and moaning, as if in 
pain. 

When she was two years old her mother had 
died, and when she was a little older, Ruby Ann 
hunted among the potato-barrels stored for freight 
in the depot, and clambered among the wood-piles, 
to find her mamma. 

The people called her a “loon,” and said she 
would bring ill-luck to the settlement with her 
perpetual moan. 


Her father seemed to have no affection for her. | 


The people gave her food and she licked the plate 
when her fingers had grasped all the bits of bread 
and potatoes that were upon it. 

“She'll be kilt entirely some foine day,” said the 
women. “Sure her feyther orter be takin’ a wife, 
jist to see to his young ‘un.” 

Joe, her father, was not so deaf that he could 
not hear, nor so near-sighted that he could not see 
that the women desired him to marry a certain 
young woman of the settlement. But he had a 
mind of his own, and had never forgiven Provi- 
dence for not taking the baby witu its mother. 
When he could get rid of the child he would go 
West and make his fortune. 

Night after nightshe lay awake, wondering how 
he could make things happen; for Ruby Ann was 
growing stronger and more stupid each day. She 
was of no use to him. 

He had never struck her; he had only wished 
that she were out of the way. But somehow his 
wish had penetrated into the little brain and sad 
heart of Ruby Ann, so that she moaned more than 
ever. 

Years passed away, and the settlement grew 
accustomed to Ruby Ann and to Joe’s single life. 

Then there came a man as depot-master, who 
told Joe that he would make trouble for him if he 
didn’t keep his “young one” off the railroad track, 
and that he must take her to an institution. 

Joe was terrified. He supposed he would have 
to pay cash to get Ruby Ann into an institution. 

When it was explained to him that he need do 
no more than sign a paper, 
was poor and Ruby Ann stupid, he seemed to grow 
five years younger in five hours. The burden of 
life was taken from him. 

The day that the child was sent to an institution 
for the feeble-minded, Joe started West, and 
neither father nor daughter ever heard of each 
other again. 

When Ruby found herself among so many other 
girls, she moaned worse than ever. She would not 
eat, she could not sleep. She looked and grew 
more stupid. 

“She’s almost an idiot. Let us put her in the 
lowest ward,” said the attendant. 

“No,” replied the matron, “she must stay here 
as an ‘intermediate’ for several months.” 

“Surely, ma’am, you can’t expect to make 
anything out of her!” 

“Wait a bit, and dinna weary,” 
answer. 

So they waited and watched. In a few weeks 
Ruby liked to be clean and neat and to eat witha 
knife and fork. She became good-humored and 
fat. 

“She is too fat,” thought the matron; “she must 
go into the laundry. She is not strong enough to 
learn to wash, but she can fold towels.” 

Day after day a towel was given her, some one 
taking possession of her clumsy hands and show- 
ing her what to do. 

By and by she was told to try by herself. She 
took the towel and it dropped to the floor. 

“Pick it up, Ruby,” said the matron. 

The child picked it up and held it. 

“Fold it, Ruby.” She stared. 

“See how I do it, Ruby.” She shook her head. 
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“Try, Ruby; you must do it.” The matron 
smiled upon her and whispered to the inspector, 
“I'll give her six months in which to learn to fold 
a towel once.” 

Week after week, day after day, 
She grew pale and nervous. In her 
began again to moan, and made motions with her 


Ruby tried. 


} hands, as if trying to do something. j 
Sometimes she almost succeeded in bringing the 


two ends of the towel together. Then they 
her a piece of cake or a ribbon as reward. 

Her ambition, though she had never heard the 
word, was roused. Her teachers patted and 
encouraged her. 

At last one day Ruby took the towel, drew up 
the lower end slowly, with trembling fingers, 
parted lips and shining eyes, and fitted it against 
the upper end evenly. 

“Teacher,” she cried. ‘Teacher, see!” 

“Splendid, Ruby! Ruby good girl!” 

The teacher clapped her hands and the inspector 
clapped hers. 

Ruby smiled and grew very pale. The towel 
dropped from her fingers. She bent backwards 
and would have fallen if the good matron had not 
caught her. Ruby almost fainted. Success was 
greater than her feeble brain could bear. 

Now that it has become easy for her to fold the 
towel once, she is patiently learning to double it 
over the reverse way and fold it again. Perhaps 
her mind can never accomplish this; yet still the 
matron says, ‘Wait a bit and dinna weary.’ Ina 


gave 


| year Ruby will fold towels as well as any one.” 


Ruby is happy, at any rate. 
KATE GANNETT WELLS. 
+e — 


THANKSGIVING IN A FLAT. 


Thanksgiving, for its proper celebration, de 
mands first of all a home. Itis the great family 
festival, and the atmosphere of home is the very 
breath of its existence. But, after all, what is a 
home? All of us, except the most unfortunate of 
our race, feel that we know what it is or ought to 
be; but few of us could define it. 

An easy way out of the difficulty is to say boldly 
that it cannot be defined; that, as it is a word 
which can never be translated, no other language 
having its equivalent, so it is also a word for 
which our own language has no synonym and no 
definition. 

Recently a newspaper offered a prize for the 
best definition of the word home. Hundreds of 
attempts, short and long, flowery and simple, gay 
and serious, cynical and sentimental, prose and 
verse, were sent in; from which an ample selection 
was given to the public. 

They comprised a great variety of clever jokes 
and pretty descriptive phrases; in fact, almost the 
only thing pertaining to home which they did not 
contain was a good definition. 

But perhaps it is better that the word should 
never find a definition. It would, after all, be sure 
to hurt the feelings and disturb the minds of a 
great many good people who have been enjoying 
what they supposed to be a happy and homelike 
existence, and who would find themselves home 
less at a word. 

What, for instance, 
people who board ? 

Boarding is not the ideal home life, yet it is 
possible to keep the best part of home even ina 
boarding-house; and there are occasional fortunate 
accidents by which a group of congenial boarders 
form a happy family, the advantages of which are 
very nearly those of a home circle. 

Could any one imagine an unhomelike Thanks- 
giving celebrated at the boarding-house table over 
which the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table once 
presided? Yet a cold-blooded definition would no 
doubt exclude that favored company from all the 
comforts of a home. 

And what of the people who live in “flats?” We 
are quite ready to laugh at the parodied lines: 


might become of all the 


Flat, flat, sweet, sweet flat, 

Be it ever so flatly, there’s no place like flat! 
But, though doubtless most of us would prefer an 
entire building to ourselves if we could have it, 
we know very well that a great many cosy little 
homes are sometimes condensed into one big 
apartment house. 

Even hotels have their homelike corners, and 
even families who room at one place and “take 
their meals out” at others, may crowd enough of 
the essence of home into their evenings round the 
family lamp to be enabled to talk with as clear a 
conscience about their iome as the owner of an 
ancient family homestead in the country. 

A tent, a cabin, a shanty, a flat, a ship, a cottage, 
a town house, an attic room, an elegant suite, a 
farm, a city tenement, or—most unhomelike of all— 
a palace; if we cannot yet define what home is, we 
can at least say what it is not: it is none of these, 
nor any one of them; for it is no edifice and no 
locality that make sweet home. 

So Thanksgiving may be fitly celebrated in a flat, 
and be everything that it should be even in a 
narrow city tenement. All that is requisite is that 
there shall be a home there. 





CHAPPED HANDS Sei a! "using, ot te | 


| Thrown Upon her Own Resources; or, 


hapine. Makes the a soft and beautiful. l5e. 
& mail. 2938 W. ashington St., Boston. Agents wanted. 


HE, AXTELL METALLIC WEATHER 
TRIP for the bottom of doors. Reliable men 
wanted to sell and apply. Address E. I. CHURCH & 
CO., WEsT HANOVER, Mass. 
N ALYSIS. Ore, Water, Air, Sanitary, Medical, 
etc. W. FRENCH SMITH, Pu. D., State Assayer for 
Massachusetts, 235 Washington Street, P. O. Box 3126, 
Boston, Mass. Correspondence invited. 
ELIABLE AGENTS wanted to take orders for 
custom-made Mackintosh Garments for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. A very profitable and pleasant business. 
Address TREMONT RUBBER CO., 65 Franklin St., Boston. 
GENTS WANTED ON SALARY or com 
mission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever 
produced. r ad making $50 per week. For further 
yarticulars, 
HE MONROE ER RASER ER MFG. Cc 10. Lac crosse, Wis. x 107. 


1002. -¥ 


PHOTOS: 


Gem boards, Beauties. Sample 5. cts. Mail 


your Cabinet with 60 cts. for a dozen. 
W. PARKER, ae Mass. 
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Good Reading for Young and Old 


The Story of the Nations. 
Picturesque and dramatic narratives, by the 
best authors, of the careers of the different 
nations which have attained prominence in 
history. Thirty-four volumes now ready, 
handsomely printed, fully illustrated, price 
each in cloth, $1.50, in half morocco, $1.75. 
(Over 200,000 volumes have already been 
sold of this popular series.) 


Heroes of the Nations. 
(“The Heroes’ fame and hard-won deeds 
shall live.”) Five volumes ready, printed 
uniform with the above, beautifully illus- 
trated, cloth, each $1.50, half morocco, $1.75. 


Leaders in Science. 
Volume 1 ready. Charles Darwin and His 
Work, by Prof. C. F. Holder, fully illus- 
trated, cloth extra, $1.50. Illustrated pros- 
pectus of these series and full lists of stan- 
dard and recent publications, sent on 
application. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London. 


Notable Books for Young People, 


“Remember Jacob Abbott’s sensible rule to give 
children something that they are growing - to, not 
away from, and keep down the stock of children’s 
books to the very best.” 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous Books. 
Poor Boys who Became Famous, $1.50 
Girls who Became Famous, 1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 


Famous Amevican Authors, 
Famous English Authors, 
Famous European Artists, 
Famous American Statesmen, 
Famous English Statesmen, 
Stories from Life, 

“Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest and instruct 
her readers.’’—CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 

“Always written in a bright and fresh style.’— 
BosTON HOME JOURNAL. 
Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer’s Historical Series. 
Boy’s Book of Famous Rulers, $1.50 
Girl’s Book of Famous Queens, 1.50 
Lafayette, the Knight of Liberty, 1.50 
The French Revolution, 1.50 


“The most interesting books to me are the histories 


New Books for Boys and Girls, 


The Chase of the Meteor and Other Stories, 
by E. L. BYNNE, iliustrated by Merrill. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25 

Another Flock of Girls, by NORA PERRY, illus. 
trated by Burt and Copeland. Small 4to. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. a 
Send for Samples of our Papers 
BY THE POUND. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO., 


340 Washington St., Boston, 


Wedding Stationers 


Wedding Invitations and Calling Cards as 
Engraved for the **400.”’ Send for Samples, 


BOSTON TRAINING SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Music HALL BUILDING, Boston, Mass. 
Winter Term begins Nov. 17th. Lessons in 
all branches of Music on the Conservatory plan, class or 
private, in addition to Normal Courses. Thorough 
training for the teacher’s profession ; teaching under 
supervision ; lectures and concerts by eminent artists 
Five departments : Preparatory, Intermediate, Ad 


| vanced, Normal, Elocution (Emerson College of 


Oratory). All Sr og jaerenene taught. For 
prospectus address GEO. F 
20 Music Hall Building. Boston, Mass, 


Houghton, Miffin & Go,’s 
New Books. 


Snow Bound. 


By Joun G. Wuittier. New 


Holiday Edition. With a portrait of Mr. 
Whittier, and nine photogravure illustrations, 
Daintily bound in white and blue, $1.50. 


The One-Hoss Shay, 


With its Companion Poems, 
How THE OLD HorsE WON THE BET, and 
THE Broomstick TRAIN. By OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HOLMES. A Holiday Book, with sixty 
illustrations by Howarpb PYLE. 8vo, full 








of individuals and individual minds, all autobiog | 
raphies and the like. This is my favor ite reading.” — 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Jacob Abbott’s Works. 


Abbott's American Histories. 4 vols, 
The Rollo Books. 14 vols. in 7, 

The Lucy Books. 6 vols. in 3, 

The Jonas Books. 6 vols. in 3, 

The August Stories. 4 vols., 

The Juno Stories. 4 vols., 

“Jacob Abbott’s books contain so much pr Rin 
wisdom concerning the every-day life of Children, | 
and so many lessons in truthfulness and courtesy | 
that they should not be left out of the libraries of 
Boys and Girls.” | 

} 
| 


$6.00 | 
8.75 | 
3.75 | 
3.75 | 
> =| 


The Famous JAK Books. 
Birchwood, $ 
Riverside Museum, 

The Fitch Club, 

Professor Johny, 

Rolf and his Friends, 

Scotch Caps, 

The Giant Dwarf, - 

Who Saved the Ship? 

“The author has a happy way of telling a stor y in 
just the style calculated to interest young pe ople.” 
Jed: A Boy’s Adventures in the Army 

of ’61. By WARREN LEE Goss, author 

of “Recollections of a Private,” 
9th thousand now ready. The best war 
story for boys ever written. | 

A Score of Famous Composers. By 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 

A volume of great interest and charms 
of especial value to young musicians. 

The Jo-Boat Boys. By Rev. J. F. Cowan, 

A story of vivid interest and thrilling 
incident. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 8vo. The 
finest edition of this famous old classic for 
boys ever issued. Illustrated edition, 
plain edge, 

Gilt edge, 

Led in Unknown Paths. By ANNA F. 
RAFFENSPERGER. (A Prize Story.) 

Half a Dozen Boys. By ANNA CHAPIN 
RAY, author of “Half a Dozen Girls.” 
l2mo, 

The Blind Brother. By Homer GREENE. 
(A Prize Story.) 

Burnham Breaker. By the author of 
“The Blind Brother,” 

Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of our 


~RNUNNVNHNNDND 
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$1.50 | 


1.50 


1.50 


2.00 
1.25 


1.25 


2.50 


leather birding, $1.50. 


The Abandoned Claim, 


A very engaging and whole- 
some California story, by FLORA Haines 
LOUGHEAD, author of “The Man who was 
Guilty.” $1.25. 


Notable Books, 


By Jane G. AustTIN. 

Betty Alden. (Just Published.) 

A Nameless Nobleman. 

Standish of Standish. 

Dr. LeBaron and His Daughters. 
Four historical novels of the Pilgrims and 
their life. Each, $1.25. 

“Mrs. Austin has endeared herself to lovers of 
| clean, pure, wholesome literature, and her suc 
cess in depicting the life and times of the Old 
Plymouth Colony has been marvellous.”— 
| Portland Advertiser. 


On the Threshold. 


By T.T Muncer, D.D. New, 
Revised Enlarged Edition from New Plates, 
$1.00. This is one of the best and most 
popular of books for Young People, includ- 
ing Talks on Purpose, Friends and Compan- 
ions, Manners, Thrift, Self-reliance and 
Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual 
Life, Amusements, Purity (a new chapter) 
and Faith. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Ladies are re- 

quested to examine 

our line of fast black 
skirts, and notably our new 
Japanese silk quilted skirts 
(wool wadded), weight but 
19 oz. Our line of fast black 


Sent, post-paid, on 





Time. Fully illustrated. Edited by JAMES 

PARTON. 8vo, 2.00 
1.25) 
1.25 


Little Arthur’s England, 
Little Arthur’s France, 


What Girls Can Do. 

With Portrait. 
Making the Most of Life. By Rev. J. 

R. MILLER, D. D. 12mo, parti-cloth, gilt 

top, 1.06 

Silent Times. By Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
D. Dv. 12mo, parti-cloth, gilt top. 

The Walks Abroad of Two Young 
Naturalists. From the French of CHAs. 
BEAUGRAND. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 

Recollections of a Private. A Story of | 
the Army of the Potomac. By WARREN 
LEE GOss, author of “Jed.” 
80 illustrations by Chapin and Shelton. 

Royal svo. Cloth, $3.25; seal Russia, 
$4.25; half Morocco, 5.00 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


By JENNIE JUNE. 
1.00 


1.00 


2.00 | 


‘cotton and fleeced hose is now 
complete. Send for Price-List. 
| Ladies will always find good 
values in our Handkerchief. De- 
partment, and we are offering 
‘some extra values in Initial 
Handkerchiefs. 

Our Lining Department is 


stocked with a > full line of all the 


'most desirable goods for lin- 
| ings, and our quilted satins 


With over (cotton and wool wadded) 


are ready for fall trade. 
Orders by Mail Solicited. 


‘Knights’ Lining Store, 


41 Avon St,, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


Father, for the joy of living 
We render Thee thanksgiving ! 


re Thy generous gift of air, 
‘or Thy fountains flowing freely, 

For’ Thy fruitful gardens fair, 

For the rose and for the lily ; 


For the hearth of grateful heat, 
For the couch that rests our languor, 
For the mart and for the street, 
Evening dream and workday clangor ; 


Po the friend whose warning word 
ept us in the hour of danger ; 
re e gracious deed conferred 
In our roamings by the stranger ; 


Ay, for childhood’s tender kiss, 
or the touch of love’s caressing, 
For the spirit’s secret bliss 
Lord, we lift to Thee our "plessing. 


As the lily lifts her cup 
Full of fragrancy to tag 
So we fain would offer 
Lord, the love Thy “paths hath given. 


All the bliss the heart can hold, 
All the rapture of existence,— 
Peace and pleasures manifold, 
Joy of action and resistance,— 
Every deed in every land 
Consecrate to love and duty,— 
All we dimly understand 
Of the Everlasting Beauty,— 


Father, for the joy of living 
We offer Thee thanksgiving ! 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
— +o, 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


Some people seem never to understand language 


into the most desirable styles. 








| FPurs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 


15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE. 


Send lic. for postage and packing. Best invention for 
taking out wrinkles = bagging at the knees. BAY 
ATE PANTS CO., 34 Hawley St., Boston. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and "1890. 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Weolen 
Cloth Carpets,etc., and 
Gloss from ack Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 


F.C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. | 











Grand Orchestral Music Boxes. 


It is the greatest 
century. Six sizes, 


FRED. 





Playing any number of the most popular airs by means of 


CHANCEABLE STEEL DISK. 


and most durable musical novelty of this 
$20 to $200.00 Catalogue FREE. 
H. SANDER, IMPORTER, 

- 146 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS 











as other people speak it. They have their 


own | 


vocabulary, and those who talk with them must, if | 


they wish to be understood, limit their conversa- 
tion to this vocabulary. When this peculiarity 
happens to be joined with a violent temper, a 


‘Our Children’s Cape Overcoats this season are regular 


person is found who is peculiarly hard to deal | 


with. 
celebration and procession, a gentleman engaged 
his next neighbor in conversation, but found him 
rather uncommunicative and ill-natured. 


In a crowd on the occasion of a public | 


“That young man on the horse,” said the first 


man, trying to be soc iable, and pointing to a 
person in the procession, 
‘regular guy,’ isn’t he?” 

“I don’t know what you mean, sir, 
other, “but that young man is my son.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon!” 

“Why do you beg my pardon?” 

“I fear, sir, that you have taken umbrage.’ 

— deny it!” exclaimed the irasc ible man. 
‘an search me and see if I’ve got it! 

“Oh, I meant that you had taken amiss, you see, 
what I — 

“Taken a miss! what do I want with a miss? I 
tell you, I’m married already! Why do you insult 
me: ” 


” said the 


“You 


“You don’t understand at all, sir! All I meant 
was that I jhad somehow raised your choler, don’t 
you see — 

“IT should like to see you put your hands on my 
collar, sir!” 

“But, my dear sir, | merely thought that what J 
he ud said had, so to spe: ik, stuck in your gizzard — 

“IT have no gizzard, sir!” exe laimed the angry 
man, growing more and more excited. “I’d have 
you understand that I m not a chicken, sir!” 

“Now, my dear sir! all I meant to say was that 
you had lost your ee er. 

“Lost my temper! Weil, I should think anybody 
would lose his temper if he had been called all 
the names you’ve © valled me. Good day, sir! You 
are not a gentleman, sir!’ 

And he squeezed his way through the crowd 
and disappeared. 


~~ = 


SENDING THE COAT. 

“The Irish peasant,” says a recent traveller, 
“makes his wit help him along through the world. 
When I was in Wexford last summer, I saw a 
queer scene that illustrated this. Passing along 
the road was a peasant ina cart, which was already | 
~~ well laden, on the way to the market town. 
As the man passed a cabin, a voice called out to | 
him from the door: 


“<Dinnis, me b’y!’ 

“*Fhwat do ye want?’ said the man in the cart. 

“Are ye goin’ to the town?’ 

“That I am.’ 

“The man who had called him came out of the 
cabin, and approached the cart. 

“<T have a co-at to sind to the town,’ 
man who had come out of the house. 
moind takkin’ it fer me?’ 

“‘Not at all,’ said the man in the cart, ‘if ye till 
me the addhriss I’m to lave it on.’ 

“‘Niver moind the addhriss,’ said the other, with 
his hand on the wheel. ‘Sure it’s mesilf that’s 
goin’ insoide the coat!’ 

“He leaped into the cart, and the driver, without 
a change of expression upon his face, went sub- 
nissively on with him toward Wexford.” 


said the 
‘Wad ye 


i 
CYNICAL. 


Cynical sayings are seldom agreeable, but they 
often hit the exact facts of life in a way which is 
beyond the reach of more kindly comment. Here 
is a little satirical dialogue from a French source: 


“Who are the real poor?” 
‘ 1 viehe who are trying to pass themselves off 
or rich 
“Who is it who gives people the most tr ouble?” 
“One who never gives himself any. 
“What is the affectation which 
heavily?” 
“The affectation of lightness!” 


weighs most 


——____{49>————————— 
SOMETHING MILD. 


Few sights are more attractive than that of a 
middle-aged or elderly man sincerely and con- 
stantly solicitous for the comfort of his wife. 


According to the Pharmaceutical Era a negro 
Went into a dentist’s office with his wife to have 
one of her teeth extracted. 
giving her gas. 
finally said : 

“Couldn’t you gib her suffin’ 
gas, doctor? 


The dentist proposed | 
The man looked troubled, and | 
a little milder’n | 
Couldn't you gib her gasoline?” 


“is what people call a | 





The Spectral gobble of the turkey’s ghost 


Will haunt the dreams of the overfed, Thanksgiving-day dyspeptic who fails to provide himself 


with that invaluable remedy for indigestion : 





DIGESTIVE 





[eptonix? 


TABLETs. 








You can enjoy your dinner without fear of the distress consequent upon a liberal indulgence, if 
you will take after eating one or two of these tablets. 


relieve Acid Stomach, Heartburn, Flatulency, et 
We will mail free samples to 


THE ALLSTON COMPANY, 


c. It costs nothing to try Peptonix. 


any address. 
143 Federal Street, 


Send us a postal. 


Boston, Mass. 


They are pleasant to take and promptly 








World Beaters, so 


HILDREN’S 


little folks wear. 
outfitter. 





the Ladies say. 


DEPARTMENT, 





We make a special effort to excel in our Boys’ and Children's 
garments. We Carry a complete assortment of everything that the 
From the time a boy wears kilts we become his 


One-piece kilts from $2.50 to $6.00; Two-piece kilts ranging in 
price, from $4.00 to $12.00. 


Children’s ‘‘Knee Pants” Suits. 


Our stock of Suits for the “little folks" excels anything heretofore offered in this city. 
| We have them in an infinite variety of styles, both as regards material and make, and the 


| prices are “all right,” $3.50 to $10.00 per suit. 


Children’s Kilt Overcoats. 





| 
| 
| 


Our assortment of above garments for boys from 4 to 9 years is perfectly elegant. We 
| have them with and without capes, belted or plain, in all kinds and styles of material. 


Prices, from $5.00 to $12.00. 


Boys’ Winter Overcoats, 


For boys of a larger growth, say from 9 years to 15. We have an unlimited assortment of 
Cape Coats, single and double breasted, Sack Coats for boys of above ages ranging in 


prices from $6.00 to $15.00. 


Orders by mail for Men’s, Boy’s and Children’s Clothing promptly filled. 


RULES FOR MEASUREMENT. Coat, length of arm from centre of back to bottom of 


cuff, around the breast under arm, around the 


waist under vest, inside seam of pants. 


~The Commonwealth Clothing House, 


Cor. WASHINGTON and KNE 


ELAND STREETS, BOSTON. 



















COMBINATION 


EXTRACT 


AND COMPOUND HYPO 


SYRUP OF 
A RELIABLE 


OF PURE 


cop 
LIVER 
OIL. 


WwiTH 


OF MALT 


PHOSPHITES si: 


AND 
SODA 
REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, and GENERAL DEBILITY. 


No other remedy has cured so many cases of 


CONSUMPTION 


AND OTHER PULMONARY DISEASES. 
It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup or Honey, and can be retained by the most 


delicate stomachs without nausea. 


BEST EMULSION 


Thousands of Physicians use it and say it is the 


IN THE MARKET. 


Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. 


MAGEE EMULSION GO., Manufacturers, 





LAWRENCE, MASS. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 





Superior Clothing. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS—AL 
our own workshops. 

The best clothing made to order in 
Custom Department. 


Men’s and Boys’ 
Choice Furnishing Goods. 


made in 


| Laundry work of the nicest character. 


Macular, Parker & — 


400 W ashington St., Boston. 





“Here we are Again!’ 


“The light that never was on sea or land” 


Illumines the holiday sky. 
Its clear radiance emanates from that 


Choicest of all Xmas Gifts a 


Hollings Lamp 
With its exquisite shade of dainty device. 


R. Hollings & Co., 


Washington Street, 


Ld 
JF 4/ 
Next Adams House. 


“Wizard sn, 


The most Entertain.ng and Instructive Novelty ofthe Age. 


Boston. 


JUST THE THINC FOR BUBBLE PARTIES. 
BLOWS A 
Double Bubble, 
Twin Bubbles, 
Dome Bubbles, 
all sorts of Bubbles. 


The only Blower 
with which it is 
possible to form 
two separate Bub- 
bles, one floating 
within the other, 

Send for one, and 

if it does not 

please you and do 
all we say in the 
handsomely illus- 
trated set of in- 
structions which 
accompany it, we 
will return the 
money. 





Sent by mall, securely packed, for 25c each. 


NOVELTY INTRODUCTION €0., 


P. 0. Box 2288. 19 Whitehall St., New Yor 


COLD IN THE HEAD, 


Do you have frequent colds in the head ? Are your 
nostrils stopped up so you cannot breathe through 
them? If so send your address to me and I will send 
you a descriptive circular free, how to cure on an 
entirely ne a principle, or send 25 cents in stamps and 
receive a box by return mail that will relieve you 
immediately, and by following directions, entirely 
cure and prevent. 


WILLIAM E. LUSCOMB, Pharmacist, , Salem, Mass. 


A Book Free. 


We will mail to any address our book of references, 
containing the names and testimony of those in all 
parts of the world who have found relief from Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Asthma and allied diseases. 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 1666. NASHUA, N. H. 
_ Boston Office, Herald Building. 


00 
KNOmERS 


COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP 

















is the only KELIABLE REMEDY for all Diseases 
of the Throat. Indorsed by Physicians. It 
will cure the most stubborn cases of 


COUGH «n> CROUP. 


Established 40 years. Contains no Opium. 
Mothers, have it on hand, in case of GROUP, 

and save the CHILD. TRYIT. Sold by all 
Druggists. L B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, 


Sy Rue 
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SCRIBNER’S 


An Exceptional Year. 


i le Year 1891 has been marked by*a greater advance 

than any similar period since the Magazine was 
established. Not only has the literary and artistic excellence 
been maintained and increased, but a corresponding gain has 
been made in the sale and influence of the Magazine. At the 
end of 1891 the circulation has risen to 140,000 a month, 
and the English and Australian editions have shared this 
great increase. It may fairly be promised that the further 
improvements for the coming year will be proportionate 
to these largely increased opportunities. 


For Next Year. 


It is not possible to give, in a brief space, an account of all the features in 
preparation, but the following announcements will indicate that the material 
is deficient neither in importance nor range of subject: 


The Poor in the World’s Great Cities. 


It is proposed to publish a series of articles, upon a scale not before 
attempted, giving the results of special experience and work among the poor of 
the great cities. The articles will be written by authorities so high in their 
respective fields, that the series will appeal to civilized people the world over. 

The plan will include an 
account of the conditions of 
life in those cities (in many 
lands) where the results of 


research will be helpful for | 


purposes of comparison, as well 
as for their own intrinsic in- 
terest. While, froma scientific 
point of view, the articles will 
be a contribution of great im- 
portance, the treatment will 
be thoroughly popular and the 
elaborate illustrations will serve to make the presentation of the subject vivid 
as well as picturesque. 

Among the articles already arranged for are: 

The East-side Tenement District (New York), as seen by a city 
missionary, by W. T. Exvsinc. The Children of the Poor (New York), 
by Jacop A. Rus. The ‘‘ Andover’’ Plan of Work in Boston and 
the Manufacturing Towns of Eastern Massachusetts, by Proressor W. J. 


UNEMPLOYED ON LONDON BRIDGE, 


Tucker, of Andover. What has been Done in London, by Roserr | 


A. Woops, for some time a resident of Toynbee Hall, the centre of philan- 
thropic work there. The Poor in Chicago, the peculiar features of the 
problem presented there, by JosepH Kirkvanp, author of “ Zury.” Schools 
for Abandoned Children in Paris, by Epmunp R. Spearman. Others 
in the series will be announced from time to time. 


Important Moments. 


The aim of this series of very short articles is to describe the signal occasions 
when some decisive scene took place, or when some great experiment was first 
shown to be successful. Such moments as that of the first use of the Atlantic 


Cable, the first use of the telegraph and telephone, the night of the Chicago | 


fire, the scene at the moment of the vote on the impeachment of Andrew John- 

son, the moment of the formation of the Republican party as a national political 
organization. Each of these topics, it is expected, will be 
described by an eye-witness. 


Washington Allston. 


Unpublished Reminiscences and Letters of this 
foremost among early American painters. Two articles, 
which will appear early in the year, give most entertaining 
glimpses of the original personality of this famous artist. 
A number of illustrations will lend additional interest to 
the articles. 


Out of Door Papers. 


Small Country Places, how to lay 
out and beautify them, by Samuet Parsons, 
Jr. Fishing Lore from an Angler’s 
Note Book, by Dr. Leroy M. Yate. 
Mountain Station Life in New Zea- 
land, by Sipney Dickinson. Racing in 
Australia, by Sipney Dickinson, with 
illustrations by Birce Harrison. 

The illustrations which will accompany this series 
are made from original material, either photographs 
or sketches, secured for this purpose. A Full 
Prospectus appears in the Christmas Number. 


$3.00 A YEAR. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 











HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


7 December number of *SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
will contain ten illustrated articles, each illustrated through- 

out by a single artist, and is unusually rich in fiction. The 

cover is ornamented by Will H. Low. 

Afloat on the Nile is the title of a picturesque account of life on a daha- 


beeyeh by Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Brasurietp, with a great number of 


illustrations. 
Elmwood—in memory of James Russell Lowell, by THomas Battey Atpricu. 
A Painter of Dreams, by Harotp Freperic, on the work of Albert Moore, 
the English painter. With reproductions of Mr. Moore’s paintings. 
The Wrecker, the successful serial by Ropert Louis Stevenson and 
Lioyp Osspourne. 

The Land of Poco Tiempo is the title of the first of a group of articles 
on New Mexico and Arizona, by Cuartes F. Lummis. Fully illustrated 

Peter Rugg, the Bostonian, “the Missing Man,” is the subject of a ballad 
by Miss Louise Imogen Guiney. Illustrated by Howarp Pyte. 

The Oak of Geismar, a legend of the first Christmas-tree, by Henry van 
Dyke. Illustrated by Howarp Pye. 

Espero Gorgoni, Gondolier, a story of a Venetian gondolier, by F. Hop- 
KINSON SmiTH. Illustrated by the author. 

A Little Captive Maid, a story by Miss Saran Orne Jewett; with two 
full-page illustrations by Hersert Denman. 

A Charge for France, by Joun Hearp, Jr., a story of the Franco-Prussian 
War. Illustrated by L. Marcuerti, a pupil of Detaille. 

A Fresh-Water Romance, by Georce A. Hisparp, a love-story of the 
Great Lakes, the interest of which centres in an old propeller. 

Peleus to Thetis, a poem by Bessie Chandler. Illustrated with a decorative 
border by Herpert Denman. The Point of View, short poems, etc. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


Charles Scribner's Sons New Books. 
FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE FRENCH COURT. 


Each volume with Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 

The popular success of these delightful books is now well known. ‘The publica- 
tion of the volume on “Marie Antoinette and the Downfall of Royalty” (just published) 
completes the list of those dealing with the momentous times before, during, and 
after the French Revolution. They are sold singly, or in groups as follows: MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, 3 vols., in a box, $3.75; EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 3 vols., ina box, $3.75; 
EmprEss MARIE Loulsk, 4 vols., in a box, $5.00. The complete set of 10 vols., ina box, 
$12.50. 

** Attractive in their arrangement, never dull, with much variety of scene and incident 
and admirably translated.’—Tur Nation. 


The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon. 


The story as told by the Imperial Ambassa- 
dors resident at the Court of Henry 


On the Border with Crook. 
By Captain JoHn G. Bourkk, U. S. A. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $3.50. 
< 3 “Familiarity with a particular branch of 
VIII. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. | the service, combined with a topographical 
8vo, $2.50. knowledge of the Indian country, renders 
“The book is brilliantly written; his | Capt. Bourke especially fitted for the writing 
facts and arguments are marshalled with | of this volume. It is something to carry a 
great ability; his narrative is intensely | sabre and besides that to wield a clever 
interesting.” —N. Y. TRIBUNE. pen.”—N. Y. TIMEs. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


By various authors. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, $3.00. 


The plan of this handsome volume is the same as that of the famous “ American 
Railways,” and “Electricity in Daily Life.” Every phase of the construction, develop- 
ment, management and appliance of the great transatlantic liners is treated by an 
expert, special attention being paid to the daily life of passengers and crew. 


Elsket, The Hightop Sweeting, 


And Other Stories. By THomas NEtson | And Other Poems. By ELIZABETH AKERS. 
PAGE. I2mo, $1.00. 12mo, $1.25. 
“It is a dainty volume, and contains | “It will delight the lovers of good poetry. 
some of this popular author’s best tales."— | The handsome little volume is of marked 
RICHMOND DESPATCH. | excellence.”—CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 


THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. ALICE Morse EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 

“A more entertaining and instructive essay in our earlier colonial history has 
not heretofore got into print. A faithful study of old chronicles, town and church 
records, and journals has provided the author with an abundance of material, and she § 
has put it into very agreeable shape.”—Boston BEACON. 
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“Why—why—ye wooden-headed little thing! For 
all our blessin’s, an’ because we were all together 


yy 


and so contented, an’ for the potatoes ! 


”~ 
or 





DICKENS’S LITTLE JOKE. 


Charles Dickens bought pictures, now and then, 
paying for them the sum the artists asked. But he 
once bought a picture for which he persuaded the 
painter to charge him a high price. The story, 
which illustrates both Dickens’s generosity and 
his love of fun, is told in the memoir of Richard 
Redgrave, the artist. 

Maclise, intending to paint a subject for which 
he wanted a lady as model, asked Miss Hogarth, 
Dickens’s sister-in-law, to sit. When the work was 
finished the figure was thought very beautiful and 
very like the model. 

A few days afterward a gentleman called on 
Maclise, and said that an old gentleman in the 
country, wishing to possess one of the painter’s 
pictures, had deputed him to see what he had on 
the easel. The one for which Miss Hogarth had 
sat was admired by the visitor, who said he was 
sure it would please his friend, to whom he would 
write and describe it. 

In a few days a letter came to Maclise, written 
in a feeble old hand. The writer, in a delightfully 
garrulous strain, expressed his admiration of 
several pictures of Maclise which he had seen, 
and asked the price of the one described by his 
friend, as he was sure he would be pleased with it. 

Maclise, delighted with the letter, hurried away 
to show it to Dickens. 

“The letter is almost worth the picture, and I am 
so pleased with it that I shall name a low price,” 
said the artist. 

“Oh, by no means,” replied Dickens; “‘you are 
wrong; for it is evidently from some rich old 
enthusiast who can afford to pay well.” 

Maclise argued the point, and talked of putting 
a handsome frame to the picture without charge, 
but was finally persuaded to name a good price 
for the painting. 

In a day or two the gentleman who acted as the 
agent called again, paid Maclise his price, asked 
to have the picture packed, and said a porter 
would call for it. 

At Christmas, two weeks later, Dickens invited 
a large party to dinner, Maclise among the rest. 

Sut alas for the unraveling of the plot! Just as 
they were sitting down a note came from the 
painter pleading illness as an excuse for his 
absence. Dickens—for he was the garrulous old 
gentleman—had to unveil the picture without the 
pleasure of seeing Maclise’s look of astonishment. 


” 


= ~~ 


FIVE GRAINS OF CORN. 


The pleasant custom of beginning a Thanks- 
giving feast by laying five kernels of corn upon 
the plate of each person at the table, in commem- 
oration of the time when the Pilgrim founders of 
New England had but five grains of corn each day 
to eat, serves, so far as it is observed, a double 
purpose. 

It must, in the first place, render the mere 
physical enjoyment of a festival keener to per- 
ceive the plain contrast between the fare of those 
hard days of the past and the plenty of the 
present. A little nibble at the hard kernels of 
corn, With a momentary attempt to fancy that this 
is all one is to have, gives an added zest to roast 
turkey, cranberry sauce, mince and pumpkin pies 
and things of that sort. 

But the custom may also bring to mind the real 
meaning of the Thanksgiving festival. 

It expresses the conviction that affliction, adver- 
sity, privation are merely trials of our character, 
as a nation and as individuals. 

Sometimes it happens that a Thanksgiving seems 
almost inappropriate. There has been great per- 
sonal loss, or some public calamity; a pestilence 
may have carried off thousands, or the times have 
been hard for the people. 

But these things are the five grains of corn upon 
the plate; all may be sure that the account will be 
much more than righted ; that our debt will be much 
greater than all our thanks can pay, our table 
more bountifully spread than we deserve. 


+O -— 
WEARING OUT SHOE LEATHER. 


“I have but one maxim for you,” said a successful 
and wealthy merchant to a young man who went 
out of his employ to enter upon the study of a 
profession, ‘and that is never to try to save your 
shoe leather, but always to be economical of the 
cloth that forms the seat of your trousers.” 

The young man pondered this bit of advice a 
long time, but he thinks that he never fully under- 
stood it until he had been at work in his profession 
for several years. 

He found, indeed, that ‘“‘worn-out shoe leather” 
was a good investment. It meant, for one thing, 
keeping up with the times by gaining information 
av first hand. If he needed any facts bearing 
upon his profession, he said to himself, “I can buy 
them with a little shoe leather,” and went out and | 
saw the men who had the facts to give him. 

If he had waited for them to come to him, prob- 
ably they would never have come. He could not 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


buy the information with pantaloon material. He | 


saved much time by taking a little. 
— Sa Aan — 


“THE SOCRATES.” 


Thirty years or more ago, Thomas Starr King 
greatly added to his wide fame as a remarkably 
fine pulpit orator, by delivering through the 
country a lecture upon Socrates. 

A man who had heard the famous lecture in a 
neighboring city was speaking of it with much 
enthusiasm and pleasure to a group of friends in 
one of the public rooms of the hotel in which he 
lived. 

One of the class of self-satisfied ignoramuses, 
who looked as if he were a mine of wisdom, but 
who never lost a chance to make his ignorance 
fully evident, dispersed the group as effectively 


as if a bomb had exploded on the spot, by saying, 
with an air which was intended to show how wise 
he was: 

“Mr. King, very likely, has travelled amongst 
the Socrates!”’ 


SOMETHING LIKE IT. 


An Atlantic Monthly, of twenty years ago, gives 
an experience belonging to a time when enthu- 
siastic dreamers made wild experiments of “living 
near nature,” and tried to gain sweetness and 
serenity through earning their own bread by 
manual labor. In one such community, each 
person did a certain amount of house or farm 


work, and all confined themselves rigidly to 
vegetable food. 
Oue of the number, however, a somewhat irrey- 


erent and sceptical lad, not approving of the 
yrohibition of salt, kept a small box of it on his 
snee, during meal times, and slyly dipped his 
vegetables therein. His next neighbor discovered 
the sec ret, and, quietly shared the concealed 
treasure until a certain day when, by some luck- 
less chance, the box fell to the floor. 

“We hoped, » he says, “that the incident might 
pass unnoticed, but Abel, the most rampant of our 
philosophers, stretched his long neck across the 
corner of the table, and caught a glimpse of what 
was going on. 

«What's that?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, it’s only—only chloride of sodium,’ gasped 
I, recklessly , giving the chemical name of common 
sa 
5 “Chloride of sodium? What do you do with 
‘It’s 


“ «Eat it with onions,’ | answered, boldly. 
found in 


a chemical substance, but I believe it’s 
some plants.’ 

“Here one member of the party, who knew 
something about chemistry, grew red with sup- 
pressed laughter, but the others were as ignorant | 
as Abel himself. 

** «Let me taste it,’ said he. 

“T handed him the box-lid, which still contained 
a portion of the contents. He dipped an onion in 
it, bit off a piece, and chewed it gravely. 

COW hy,’ said he, turning to me, ‘it’s very much 
like salt!’ 

“Perkins, the boy, burst into a spluttering yell, 
and the others, éatching the joke, hilar iously 
joined him. But while we were laughing, Abel 
finished his onion, and the result was that salt was 
added to the ‘True Food,’ and thereafter appeared 
regularly on the table.” 


POSTSCRIPTS. 


It is claimed by a good many people that the 
“gist” of a woman’s letter is more apt to lie in the 
postscript (without which she is popularly sup- 
posed to consider no letter complete) than any- 
where else. The author of “In a Club Corner” 
tells several stories which seem to indicate that 
there have been occasions on which members of 
the stronger sex have made use of the postscript 
to convey the most important part of a message. 
He says: 


A spy named Palmer, sent by Sir Henry Clinton, 
the British commander, had’ been detécted fur- 
tively collecting information of the force and 
condition of the post at Peekskill, and had under. 
gone a military trial. 

A vessel of war came up the Hudson in all 
haste, and landed a flag of truce at Verplanck’s 
Point, by which a message was transmitted to 
Putnam from Clinton, claiming the said Palmer as 
Senne in the British service. Putnam re- 

ie 

“Head Quarters, 7th August, 1777. Edward 
Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s service, was 
taken as a spy lurking within our lines; he has 
been tried as a spy, and shall be executed as a 
spy; and the flag is ordered to depart immediately. 

ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

“Pp. 8. He has accordingly been executed.” 

ya ae instance is given in the reply sent to 
the Bishop of Norwich in acknowledgment of an | 
inviti og 

“Mr. ’3 private affairs turn out so sadly 
that he eae have the pleasure of waiting upon 
his lordship at his agreeable home on Monday | 
next. 

“N. B. His wife is dead.” 

As one example of the nena gre gt the 
author mentions a young my | who, having gone 
out to India, wrote home to her friends, after a 
long silence, concluding her letter thus: 

“Pp. S. You will see by my signature that I am 
married!” 





BEAUTIFUL BUT TERRIBLE. 


The study of natural laws not infrequently 
reveals a close relation between some of the.most 
beautiful phenomena of the earth and sky and 
the most terrible exhibitions of the destructive 
powers of nature. A striking instance of this is 
the crown of light, feathery cirrus clouds that, 
floating high in the clear sunshine, indicates to the 
practised eye of the seaman the place where a 
West India hurricane is raging across the deep. 


These clouds radiate from the centre of the 
hurricane where the fierce spiral currents of 


inblowing air, crowding together, rise to a great 
elevation, and then flow outward in every direc- 


tion over the storm. 
From the hues and texture of the distant clouds 


something may be learned of the character of the | } 


storm that produces them. 

The United States Hydrographic Bureau informs 
ship-captains that when the cirrus cloud-plumes 
seen radiating from the storm are faint and opal- 
escent in tint, gradually fading behind a veil of 
haze, the approaching storm is an old one of large 
area; but if the clouds are “of snowy. whiteness, 
projected against a clear blue sky, it is a young 
cyclone of small area but great intensity.” 

“The procession of clouds that accompanies a 
hurricane at sea is sometimes a most beautiful 
scene when viewed from a distance, although a 
fearful tragedy may be enacting beneath “that 
glowing canopy of sun-tinted vapors. 


WwoOoDs. 





HEAVY 


There are four hundred and thirteen species of 


| trees found within the limits of the United States 





| and Territories, sixteen of which, when perfectly 


seasoned, will sink in water. 


The heaviest of these is the black ironwood 
(Condalia ferrea), found chiefly in southern Flor- 
ida, which is more than thirty per cent. heavier 
than water. 

Of the other fifteen, the best known are the 
lignum vite (Guaiacum sanctum) and the man- 
grove (Rhizophora mangle). 

Texas and New Mexico lands, full of queer, 
e we crawling, walking and inanimate things, 
are the homes of a species of oak (Quercus grisea), 
which is about one and one-fourth times as heavy 
as water, and which, when green, will sink like a 
bar of iron. It grows only in mountain regions, 
and has been found westward as far as the 
Colorado desert, where it grows at an elevation of 
ten thousand feet.—Scientific American. 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Containing nothing in- 
jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. For forty years they have been 
| recommended by physicians, and are known all over 
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HOM keeping, Shorthand, etc., by Mail at 
their own Homes. Low rates and success assured. 
Gives a practical business training that every one | 


needs. Catalogue and Trial Lesson free. Write to 





THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


Is 5S now ready. Much better and finer than ever be- 
fore. 52d Edition of Postage Stamp Catalogue will be 
ready ‘between December ist and 10th. Send for free 
40-page illustrated price-list containing full particulars 
of the above. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CoO., L’d., 
12 East 23d Street, New York. 





FRANZ LISZT — Is delighted with 


them. 


WILHELM — I rate the Estey Or- 


It is fine beyond comparison. 


MME. ESSIPOFF — On 
organ but the Estey can be produced 
with such purity and precision the 


no other 


choir-like sound in the lower registers. 


PAULINE LUCCA — | have 


found in any other American organ 


never 


the full, noble, and sweet tone of the 
Estey C 

FRANZ ABT — | consider the Estey 
Organ unsurpassed by any other I 
have ever seen. 


OLE BULL—The Estey tone is 


very beautiful and effective. 


RUBINSTEIN — A 


organ, 


Sottage Organs. 


really splendid 


very near that of a pipe organ. 


the world as one of the few staple cough remedies. [Adv. | 


a good Business Eduacation_in Book- | 


Bryant & Stratton, 467 Mary St., Buffalo, N. Y.. 


WAGNER — The tone of the Estey | 
Organ is very beautiful and noble. 


gan above any other that I have seen. | 


SAINT SAENS— The tone comes 












IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library elegance 
and usefulness will be found combined in 
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SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years revising. 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best, 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


























Flexible Flyer 
and Flyer Coasters. 


S Sizes. Great improvements 
just out! No coasters in the \ orld 
equal these in easy Steering, Speed 
Comfort, Strength, Safety an 

Economy combined. 


Shoe Leather Saved by the Ton. 
Steered With a Touch. 


Send for full descriptive cata- 
logue with fifty testimonials, for 
yourselves andfriends. Buy of your 
nearest dealer. 


S.L.ALLEN & CO., Manffrs., 
1107 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a Boy Can De! 
with Electricity.” 


Tue Exvecrricat Boy. By Pror. 
Joun Trowsripce. 16mo. Cloth, 
| $1.50. 





| 
| 
| 
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Spring Steel Runners. 





Steering Device. 


| “What 





‘dA Few Fairy Fancies.” 


Jock O’Dreams. By Juri M. 
Lippmann. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 





| 








| ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 














Reading The Youth’s 


For the best Postal- 
Card answer to the above 
question, sent us previous 
to December 25, 1891, we 


will give a beautiful 


$50 Waltham or Elgin 
Gold Watch. 


A Suggestion: A careful examinati 
give you the aid you need in answering 
Offer open to any one. 


THE YOUTH’S Comp 





Why is Santa Claus 


Companion Premium List ? 





on of our Annual Premium List "4 
the above question. Suppose you try i 


ANION, Boston, Mass. 








CALIFORNIA— Winter Season, 1891- d2, 





Midwinter Scenes at Hotel del Monte. 





Rates for Board: By the day, $3.00 and upward. 
Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, extra. Children, in 
children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 





Particular Attention is called to the moderate 
charges for accommodations at this magnificent estab- 
lishment. The extra cost of a trip to California is more 
than counter-balanced by the difference in rates at the 
various Southern Winter Resorts and the incomparable 
HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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j The Attention of Tourists and Health-Seekers is called te 
THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, CAL. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 
Only 3 1-2 Hours from San Francisco 
By Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Company. 


Intending Visitors to California and the Fiotel 
del Monte have the choice of the “sunset,” “Ce 

tral,” or ‘Shasta’? Routes. These three routes. 
the three main arms of the great railway system of the 
Southern Pacific Company, carry the travellicr 
through the best sections of California, and any one of 
them will reveal wonders of climate, products and 
scenery that no other part of the world can duplicate. 
Forillustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, 
and for information as to routes of travel, raues or 
Grongh tickets, etc., call upon or address KE. HA 

p Aeaistant Gen. Traffic Manager Southern tA Mc 

Co., 34 3 Broadway, New York. For further in- 
| formation, address SEORGE SCHONEWALD, 
| MANAGER HOTEL DEL MoyTE, Monterey, California. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


How came Thanksgiving Day to be celebrated ? 

Is such a day observed in other countries ? 

What relation between giving thanks and feasting ? 

How came the turkey to be specially appropriate to 
this day? 

What classes of officials can appoint the day ? 

Who appointed the first national Thanksgiving ? 





For the Companion. 


THE FLAG THAT THE EMIGRANTS 
CHEERED. 


lL 
Gibraltar rose dark, and the sun’s disc burned low, 
Like a far gate of Heaven with banners aglow, 
And red o’er the Pillars of Hercules blazed 
The Star of the Pilots of old, as we ooo 
And swift the breeze freshened, and deep boomed the 


un, 
And fhe ships of the nations swept by, one by one. 
The Red Cross of England, the Tricolor proud, 

And the dark German Eagles in billows of cloud. 
Then the Flag of the Stars from the Western waves 


ame 
And passed in review by the old flags of fame. 
“Why are the ships shouting?” Our feet forward 
pressed.— 
“Tis the emigrants cheering.”—“Which flag ?”—“Of 
the West.” 
The Cross of St. George 
Floated free o’er the main, 
The black German Eagles, 
The Lions of Spain, 
And the flags of all seas 
In the bright Straits appeared, 
But, oh, ’twas my own flag 
The emigrants cheered ! 
Il. 
The emigrant mothers their gladdened eyes raised, 


And memories wove of the past as they gazed. 
And their thin hands they waved ‘neath the lone Afric 


tar, 

And greeted the flag of the new lands afar. 
Then the emigrant children laughed out with the rest 
As their eyes caught the light of the Flag of the West. 
Laugh on, little ones, in your star-lighted way, 
To the Lakes of the States and the Georgian Bay, 
Round the Flag of your birthright the sea birds are 

veering, 
*Tis for you, not themselves, the old mothers are 


cheer ng. 
he Red Cross of St. George 
Waves free o’er the main, 
The Gallic Tricolor, 
The Lions of Spain, 
And the flags of all seas 
In the bright Straits appear, 
But oh! ’tis my own Fla 
The children’s hands cheer! 
Il. 
Young Romans were there, of the Eagles of old, 
Strong Charlemagne’s sons, of the helmets of gold, 
The heirs of the heroes of world-making wars, 
Passed outward that hour in the night march of Stars. 
All thought of the friends to their bosoms most true, 
Of the hearts of the Old World that beat in the New, 
Of the world-weary struggles of peoples oppressed, 
Of the Kingdom of God in the Suns of the West. 
he Cross of St. George 
Passed them by on the main, 
The dark German Eagles, 
The Lions of Spain, 
Off Trafalgar’s waters 
The last flag appeared, 
But mine was the last flag 
That the emigrants cheered. 
Iv. 
That scene at Gibraltar in mind lingers yet, 


That eve Andalusian what heart could forget, 
And where’er I may roam through the nightfall of 
years, 
My heart will re-echo the emigrant’s cheers. 
Can the soldier forget the last roll of the drum ? 
Or the wanderer the song of his mother at home? 
Or the patriot his vision of duty sublime, 
As seen on the towers of the summit of Time? 
I still see the Eagles 
That swept o’er the main, 
The leonine banners 
Of England and Spain, 
The African star-light, 
The gray fortress crest, 
And the emigrants cheering 
Their flag of the West. 
Vv. 
No voice of the bugle, no war-rolling drum, 
Disturbs the sweet peace of my roof-tree of home, 
But the Anthem of Liberty gladdens the main, 
And the chorus of hills wakes the patriot’s strain. 
O Flag of my own land, Hope’s bow in the air, 
O’er my home let me lift thee, my altar of prayer! 
Many flags have the poopie that grand deeds recall, 
But my own Flag of faith is the pride of them all. 
he Red Cross of England 
Waves free o’er the main, 
The dark German Eagles, 
The Lions of Spain, 
But ever while stars 
For all men shall appear 
Our flag of all poopise 
The pilgrims will cheer. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


——————+or—_ ~— 
For the Companion. 


HIS THANKSGIVING. 


**] well remember the first Thanksgiving which 
was kept in my native village,’’ said a Western 
congressman, not long ago. 

“T was then a little shaver of nine years old, 
trying to earn a few pennies by selling news- 
papers. Some one marched all the newsboys to 
the union meeting where all the churches of the 
town joined in thanking God for His mercies. 
There was a great deal said about the prosperity 
of the nation, the general peace, the abundant 
crops, and what not. 

“I confess it puzzled and bored me. 1 knew 
nothing about the nation outside of our little 
city. I had no idea of war, and so I could not 
rejoice in peace, while as for the crops I supposed 
that meant Squire Potts’s corn and oats, which 
did not concern me. 

“IT came out of the church indifferent and 
sleepy. Just then the squire himself met me. 
He was a portly, kindly man. 

***Hello, youngster!’ he said. ‘Here’s some- 
thing for yourself, something to keep Thanks- 
giving on.’ 

“He gave me a quarter. 

“That seems a trifle to you; but I had never 
before had a penny that I felt was my very own. 
The money I made with the papers all went to 
my mother. We were very poor. 

‘*I remember that I sat down on a doorstep with 
the quarter. I felt that 1 should shout aloud if 1 


spoke. What should I buy with it? I thought 
of twenty things that would be a grand surprise 
to mother and riches to myself. I was fairly 
| dizzy with happiness. The sun shone bright and 
warm, and a tree overhead rustled as I never had 
heard a tree rustle before. Suddenly it occurred 
to me that God had sent me this money through 
the Squire. 

“TI said nothing; but there was no such thank- 
ful heart in the city that day as mine. I wasa}| 
living Thanksgiving.” 
| ‘The little story has its meaning. It is possible 
|for us to give some one a personal reason for 
| Thanksgiving. We may never be able to praise 








God with our voices or with any investment, but 
we can call forth thanksgiving from the poor and | 
| needy, and cause the heart of him that is ready 


| to perish to sing for joy. 
_ 41 Se - 


A LONELY LITTLE GIRL. 

The people of Holland are very proud of their 
noble Rijks Museum in Amsterdam, into which 
}are gathered the treasures which illustrate the 
| growth of the arts and sciences in their kingdom 
| from barbarous ages until the presenttime. The 
|great corridors are usually crowded with all 
}classes of the Dutch nation. A visitor to the 
| Museum last summer noticed that the long pro- 
| cession swerved aside from the galleries of pictures 
land statues, to pass through a little room which 
| hela only a large blank book inscribed with the 
| names of noted visitors. 


Upon the open page of this book was written, 
in a child’s unsteady, careful hand: 


WILHELMINA. 


It was a motley crowd that paused to look at this 
name, and a picturesque one, for the Dutch still 
wear many of their national costumes. There 
were nobles with their equerries, wealthy burghers, 
peasant women from Zeeland in hooped skirts and 
white caps with gold helmets, priests in black 
gowns, with white cords about their waists, maid- 
servants from Scheveningen, with huge golden 

|corkscrew pins in their hair, and orphan boys 
from the Stadt asylum, one-half of their bodies 
clothed in black, the other in scarlet. 

On each face, old or young, came the same 
amused, tender smile as they saw the childish 
writing, and they passed on, nodding to each other 
with delighted approval. 

“She writes well.” 

“She is wonderfully clever!” 

“Ah, the dear child!” 

“Who is this child whom everybody loves?” 
asked the American visitor of a Dutch lady 
standing near her. 

“She is die kleine Kiénigin, our Queen, Wilhel- 
mina,” was the reply. ‘She is only ten years old, 
and nota strong child; but each of us prays every 
day for her life as if she was one of our own. 
That is not —_ because she is the last of the royal 
race, and if she dies, Holland would be torn to 

ieces by wars for the succession, but because we 
oe her. She is so good, so honest and friendly a 
child!” 

Wilhelmina is a slight, erect child, with brown 
hair, a smiling mouth, and dark, candid, friendly 
eyes. She lives with her mother, the regent, in 
the pretty chateau of St. Loo in summer, and in 
one wing of the royal palace at the Hague in 
winter. The great State ball-rooms and throne- 
hall are closed since her father’s death, and the 
little maid has a wing of the palace like a cozy 
house to live in, full of pretty china stoves and 
easy-chairs, with flowers in the windows; but few 
girls have so lonely a life as she. 

“She cannot play with other children,” said one 
of her subjects. “Whom could she have for a 
companion? She is Queen. She must study, 
study; she must learn to rule.” 

Poor lonely little Queen! 
pleasures. 

When her mother’s last birthday arrived, Wilhel- 
mina with great joy surprised her with her portrait, 
— by a famous artist. She had contrived to 
seep the secret for months, and had chosen a dress 
to wear which her dead father had given her. 

Sometimes she gives a féte to the Stadt orphans 
| in their queer red and black garments. | 

“She loves the orphans,” said the Dutch frau. | 
“When, after the King’s death, all the people | 
of Amsterdam came to pay homage to the regent | 
mother, the little child suddenly stepped down 
from the throne, and going up to one of the poor | 
girls, who, like herself, had no father, she put her 
arms about her and kissed her. Ah! then you 
should have heard the acclamations of the people! | 
All our boys in Holland love their child-queen. | 

They would protect her with their lives!” 

While all Americans will agree in rejoicing that 
the well-being of our country does not depend on 
the life of a child, yet we can recognize the truth 
in the shrewd remark of the frau in Amsterdam: 

“If one must have a monarch, it is best that she 
should be a child and a girl, for then all that is 
best in the hearts of her subjects will rise for her 
support and her defence!” 


Yet she has her 





| 


SS 
AURORA BOREALIS. 


There are few more impressive spectacles than 
a display of the Aurora Borealis. These strange 
atmospheric lights, which are of nightly occur- 
rence and great brilliancy in the Arctic regions 
around the north magnetic pole of the earth, are 
| comparatively rare in our latitude. At present, 
| however, they are becoming more frequent and 
| beautiful, in accordance with a somewhat myste- 
| rious law which connects them with the varying 
condition of the sun. Whenever black spots appear 
in the greatest numbers upon the shining face of 
the sun, the Northern Lights stream and flicker 
across the sky at their brightest. 


The sun-spots appear and disappear in recurrin 
periods of about eleven years, and the aurora 
displays follow them with a fidelity which of itself 
is sufficient to convince the observer that the two 
phenomena are intimately related. 

Just now, as The Companion has recently in- 
formed its readers, the sun-.spots are becoming, 
from month to month, larger and more numerous, 
and anybody who has observed the sky at night 
must have noticed that the Aurora Borealis has 
returned with a brilliancy that it has not displayed 
since early in the eighties. For several years to 
come we shall enjoy these celestial spectacles, and 
it is not unlikely that some very notable displays 
will be witnessed. 

Few — can appeal more powerfully to the 
mind which understands what the eyes behold 
than the sight of those vast arches and streamers 
and rolling curtains of mysterious light which this 
great magnet, the earth, flings like a scarf of glory 
around its poles when its mighty brother and 
ruler, the sun, wrought by contending forces to 
the highest tension of excitement, sends its elec- 
tric impulses like telegraphic flashes to the worlds 
that revolve around it. 

Notwithstanding the evident electrical or mag- 
netical origin of the aurora, and its analogy in 











appearance with the glowing lights seen in a 
Geissler tube when an electric current is passed 
through the exceedingly rare air ——— in 
the tube,—resembling in its rarity the atmosphere 
at the great elevation where the Northern Lights 
appear,—many persons suppose that it is merely a 
reflection of the sun’s light. 

During a very beautiful auroral display on the 
night of September Third, this year, a gentleman 
who had travelled widely over the globe, and was 
well informed on most ordinary topics, gravely 
assured a company assembled on the lawn of a 
hostelry in the White Mountains, that the spectacle 
they were admiring was caused by the reflection 
of the sunbeams from the glaciers around the 
North Pole! He had read that preposterous state- 


| ment somewhere, and had stored it in his memory 


on the supposition that it was a scientific fact. 

There is still very much for us to learn about the 
aurora, and about the strange influence that the 
sun exerts upon it. Itis probable that our know- 
ledge will be considerably enlarged in this direc- 
tion during the coming decade. 


—— —+@e——____—_ 
For the Companion. 


“1.” 


If wishing could bring it back to me, 

If wishing could bring it back! 

The wrathful sentence that flew away 
To mar the joy of another’s day: 

If wishing could bring it back! 

If working could bring them back to me, 
If working could bring them back! 

The selfish hours I dreamed away, 

That made all toil-full another’s day: 

If working could bring them back! 


If praying could bring them back to me, 
If praying could bring them back! 
The chilling doubts that I gave away 
To cloud the light of another’s day : 
If praying could bring them back! 
MARGARET GILMAN GEORGE. 


Ee 


MORE SCARED THAN HURT. 


The Meadowbrook stage was not a vehicle 
calculated to inspire a stranger with confidence, 
nor were the horses that drew it over the long hills 
very attractive specimens of their kind. They 
had a depressed, humiliated appearance, and 
carried their heads as low as possible; but the 
stage-driver was a person in whose ability to 
drive—even such a coach and such horses—one 
instinctively trusted. 

“There’s been some strangers, off an’ on, thet’s 
looked sort of sideways at me, fust off,” said the 
driver to a passenger who had secured the box- 
seat one crisp October afternoon; “but take ’em 
by an’ large, they’ve none of ’em made much fuss, 
*xceptin’ one elderly lady that come up here t’ 
visit some relatives o’ hers that lived off on the 
road to West Medderville. 

“It appears they was to hev met her, but ther 
was some mistake, an’ they wa’n’t there; so th’ 
stationmaster, he told her she could come right 
along in th’ stage, an’ she seemed sat’sfied; but 
when she see th’ stage, she capered round consid’- 
able lively. She wasa kind of slim, wiry-lookin’ 
woman, an’ she stepped round some like a pa’- 
tridge. I reely calc’lated once that she was a 
pa’tridge. 

“ *Hev 1 got ter go in that?’ says she. 

“*This is the only conveyance I’ve got, marm,’ 


says I. 

“Well, she looked pooty wild-eyed; but she got 
in, an’ I stowed all her bundles in round her, an’ 
she calmed down some. I took all her suggestins 
*bout ‘drivin’ with care,’ an’ then I closed th’ door 
an’ clumb up here. 

“Well, p’r’aps you noticed thet when the stage 
starts, she’s apt ter bump a hair more’n common, 
an’ I hed jest started when th’ elderly lady she 
give a turrible screech, an’ 1 hauled up, fer 1 
thought likely she’d lost a bundle. But she hedn’t; 
she was jest scat by the bumpin’, an’ says she, 
stickin’ her head out an’ lookin’ up at me: 

“*Do you know, young man, thet ef ther’s any 
harm comes ter me, ther’ll be heavy damages t’ 

ay?’ 

“+? Bout how much?’ says I. 

***Five thousand dollars, ef it’s anythin’ ser’ous,’ 
says she, quite prompt. 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘five dollars’d suit me better, 
considerin’ my income;’ an’ then she drew in her 
head, kind o’ snappy, an’ we started on again. 

“The roads was hubblier’n usu’) thet spring, an’ 
whenever we give a jounce, I’d hear a " 
squawk fr’m her fer the fust two miles or so. 
After we'd got thet far she quieted down some, 
an’ only groaned. 

“At last we got t’ where her relations lived, an’ 
when we drawed up t’ their gate, I stepped down 
an’ opened the door fer her, an’ I said: 

“*You see, marm, I aint got no damages t’ pay, 
an’ ef you please J’// take thutty cents!’ 

“Ye never see anybody look so wilted an’ 
meachin’ as she did, an’ she kind of ’pologized, 
but 1 told her ’twas all right. 1 spoke with hera 
number o’ times at the post-office durin’ her stay, 
an’ when she went off she rid here, on the seat 
w’th me, an’ was es chipper an’ talkable a passen- 
ger as ever J kerried.” 


Or ——— 
PERILS OF WATERS. 


Fraser River, British Columbia, is named after 
Simon Fraser, the first English-speaking man who 
gave any trustworthy account having explored it. 
His journal of the year 1808 is a long series of 
descriptions of wild adventures and hair’s-breadth 
escapes in the gorges through which the river raves 
in tremendous rapids. On the Fourth of May 
Fraser and his men were obliged to portage along 
the face of a declivity high above the water. 
Loose stones and gravel constantly gave way 
under their feet. 


One of the men, with a pack on his back, got 
into such a position that he could move neither 
backward nor forward, nor throw off his load. 
Fraser crawled to the man’s assistance, and cut 
the pack from his back. It never stopped bounding 
till it reached the river. On this carrying place of 
two miles long the stones were so share that the 
shoes of the whole party wore out. 

On the Twentieth of May Fraser’s party reached 
the place now known as Jackass Mountain — 
because the gold-seekers of the sixties lost so 
many mules there. The sure-footed animals tum- 
bled off the precipice, and rolled into the great 
rapids below. Several Indians had perished in 
the same way shortly before Fraser arrived. When 
one of his men stumbled, the kettle he carried 
bounced into the river. 

From the head of these rapids three of Fraser’s 
canoes were accidentally swept down. The boats 
were smashed to pieces, but the men were all 
saved, mostly by Indians, at the rapids’ foot. A 
voyager named Dalaire gave the following account 
of his experience: 

“In the first cascade our canoe upset. The bow 
and stern men got on the outside and held on. But 
I remained under the bars. It seemed a terribly 
long time. My senses were almost gone when one 
— of the canoe raised up. The men outside had 
et go. 

“T had swallowed a great quantity of water. I 
was stupid with being so nearly drowned, and had 
trouble in pulling myself from under the bars. 


ind of a} 


When I did I held on by the bottom. The canoe 
was in the middle of the river then. Down I went 
over the second or third cascade—I don’t know 
which. The canoe plunged from a great height, 
struck the bottom, and was smashed into two 
pieces. 1 was knocked senseless. 

“When I recovered I found myself holding by 
one piece of the canoe, and drifting in an easy 
current. I went through three more cascades, and 
then lost my hold, because my strength was 
exhausted. A large wave washed me among the 
rocks, and the next one, still bigger, hoisted me 
ashore. There I remained unable to move for a 
long time, and the waves often rushed up nearly 
overme. At length I managed to crawl up among 
the rocks, and here I am just like you see.” 





—+@ 
WHY THANKSGIVING WAS LATE. 


The private history of public measures is some- 
times curious and interesting. A correspondent 
of the St. Louis Republic not long ago received 
from a venerable Methodist clergyman an account 
of the first Thanksgiving proclamation ever issued 
by the Governor of Missouri—in November, 1859. 
The clergyman was then the presiding elder of a 
large district, which on the southwest reached Fort 
Scott, Kansas. There were no railroads, and nearly 
all his time was occupied in riding the circuit. 


In the summer of 1859 I was the guest of an old 
friend, a good Methodist down in Benton County, 
and during the afternoon he asked me how it 
happened that the Governor of Missouri never 
issued a proclamation appointing a day of thanks. 
giving and prayer, as was done by the Governors 
of the New England States. 1 told him that I had 
never considered the matter, but would suggest it 
to Governor Stewart as soon as I returned to 
Jefferson City. 

My friend then said that if the proclamation 
was issued, I must be his guest on Thanksgiving 
Day, and thata yellow gobbler should at once be 
put in fattening against the feast. 

In course of time I got back to the capital, and 
called upon the Governor to suggest the advisa- 
bility of issuing the proclamation. 

“Well, parson,” said the Governor, “that’s in 
the religious line. Suppose you write it.” 

1 had no objection, and at once proceeded to 
try my prentice hand ona State paper. When I 
got to the date I was ——— You see, 1 had in 
mind that yellow gobbler down in Benton County, 
and if I fixed the date at the usual time, I couldn’t 
possibly reach it. So I made a careful calculation 
as to my route, and decided that the first week in 
December would enable me to make connections. 

Without saying a word I entered Thursday, 
December Eighth, as the time for the first official 
Thanksgiving in Missouri. The Governor read 
the document over carefully, signed it, sent it to 
the Secretary of State, and in due course the day 
was proclaimed. 


oe | eee 
JIMMY’S COMPOSITION. 


In a public school in one of the New England 
States, the teacher makes a practice of requiring 
‘natural history compositions” from her pupils. 
She gives them as a subject something with which 
they are familiar, and tells them to write all the; 
know about it. In this way she teaches them 
English orthography and natural history all at 
once. 


Not long ago she asked Jimmy, one of her bright 
boys, if he knew anything about ants; and when 
he said that he did she told him to write a compo 
sition about them. Here is the result of his effort 

ANTS. 

There is many kinds of Ants a ant Mary Jane 
is one of these kinds. She is genlly good nature: 
and when she comes to see My Mother she brings 
me five cents worth of penuts and tells me Wh) 
James how you’ve growed but when I go and see 
her and dont only just wawlk on the Carpit without 
Cleening my boots she is orfly mad. 

Ants like to give you Advice and scold at you 
like everything but their Hart is in the Wriglit 
Plaice and once I found a Ants nest in the woods 
I poked it with a stick and a Million Ants run out 
after me and Crawled up Inside my Pants and Bit 
me like Sixty. 

Ants nests are good Things not to Poke with a 
stick Antsare very Industryous in Steeling Shugar. 

I forgot to say that my Ant Martha lives in Main 
she has a boy of Just about my Aige and He can 
stand on his Hed Five minits and how Do you 
—- he can Do It. 

© not think of Annything more about Ants at 
presant. JAMES W. MCCREERY. 
+o 
A FAMILY 


A pretty custom which was at one time common 
in some parts of New England was the setting 
apart of a “family tree.” This tree was not of a 
dry, genealogical kind, but was always one of the 
finest in the orchard, selected with a view to its 
apple-bearing abilities and its beauty. 


In one little village many of the orchards have 
trees of this description, and the older inhabitant- 
can refresh their memories as to the number o! 
children in the families which have occupied farms 
at different times, provided the period of occu- 
pancy was long enough to make the setting up o! 
a “family tree” worth while. _ 

On one farm there is a large old tree which 
bears seven different varieties of apples: Bald- 
wins, Jeremiahs, summer sweetings, winter pip- 
pins, Astrachans, russets and gilliflowers. Tlie 
grafts on this tree were made, not one at the birth 


TREE. 





of each child of the household, as was sometimes 
the custom, but when each boy or girl grew old 
| enough to choose his or her special favorite among 


| — 

he tree is now more than sixty years old, and 
its present owner shows it with great pride, and 
gives samples of its fruit to the children of tlic 

| neighborhood with a free hand. 





THOUGHTFUL. 


In the churches for colored people in some parts 
of the South, when a collection is to be taken, the 
box, instead of being passed from pew to pew, is 
deposited upon a table in front of the pulpit, and 
the brethren and sisters are exhorted to come 
forward and put their contributions into it. -\ 
writer in the Christian Union says: 


I had slipped into a back seat of a large African 
church at Columbia, 8. C., one Sunday evening, 
and was watching the taking of the offertory, 
when one of the deacons, with that tact whic! 
belongs to almost all the colored race, came ani 
politely offered to carry up for me any contribu 
tion which I cared to make. oa 

I handed him a twenty-five-cent piece, and wit!) 
inimitable pomposity he marched down the long 
aisle, carrying the beggarly coin so that every body 
could see it. Suddenly he turned on his heel anc 
started back, while the curious eyes of the crow"! 
all turned to follow him. Arrived within speakin- 
distance, the good old man called out, in a whispe! 
audible to half the congregation: 





“Do you want any change?” 
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For the Companion. 


TOMMY’S THANKSGIVING 
TROUBLE. 


There’s going to be turkey and duck and ham, 
And salad and ice-cream and pudding and jam, 
And oysters and tarts and chicken pie, 
And custards with frosting piled up high! 
Oh dear!—how I wish I was big as a man! 
For I want to eat just all that I can, 
And to think of those tarts 
and custards and all, 
And I—oh dear, I’m so dread- 
fully small! 


——i— - 


For the Companion. 


WHERE THE CHURN WENT. 


‘“‘Somebody’s got to stay 
home from church,’’ said 
Hulda. 

Hulda was the girl who 
helped in the kitchen at 
grandpa’s. 

“Home from church on 
Thanksgiving Day!’ ex- 
claimed grandpa, shaking 
his head. ‘*How’s that ?’’ y 

“It’s ’cause Mr. Robert’s < 
got to go in the train this ?\ 
afternoon,’’ said Hulda. ” 
‘““We’ve got to have dinner 
earlier.”’ 

‘‘Can’t it be managed any 
other way ?”’ asked grandpa. 

“I don’t see how,” said 
iiulda. ‘I could put in the 
turkey and make a big fire, 
but somebody’s got to be here 
to open the damper just at 
the right time.” 

This was a serious busi- 
ness. Grandpa and grandma 
wanted to go because they 
had never missed going on 
Thanksgiving as long as 
they could remember. Tony’s 
father and mother wanted to 
go because they were at the 
old home on a visit, and liked 
to go to the old church and 
see old friends. Hulda wanted 
to go because it was Thanks- 
giving. 

“T'll stay,”’ said Tony. 

“Oh, I don’t believe you 
could do it, dear,”’ said grand- 
ma. ‘You are so little!’ 

“Tm six!” said Tony, 
proudly. ‘I shall be seven 
next Thanksgiving.”’ 

“I do believe he could pull 
out the damper all right,” 
said Hulda. ‘He always 
does just as he is told.” 

“Yes, always,”’ said grand- 
ina. 

And by reason of this good 
character Tony was allowed 
to stay home. 

“Now I'll make my snow 
man,”’ said Tony, looking 
with great satisfaction at the 
big sleigh as it drove away 
With its load. 

The snow had fallen a foot 
and a half deep two or three 
days ago. To-day it was 
thawing a little, and Jacob, the farm boy, told 
him it was exactly right for making a snow man; 
and Tony was afraid that if he waited till 
afternoon it would be too soft. 

He worked as hard as a six-year-old boy could 
work, remembering just at the right time to go 
into the great kitchen and pull out the damper as 
Itulda had told him; and by the time the others 
came from church there it was, a splendid fellow, 
legs, arms, head, nose, chin and all, waiting for 
a few finishing touches from Jacob. 

The turkey in the oven was baking, too, just 
as a Thanksgiving turkey ought to bake. 

Jacob touched up the man, while Hulda touched 
up the turkey. He madea hat for him, a difficult 
thing to do, and ended by putting a pipe in his 
mouth, 

But Tony was a Band-of-Hope boy, and would 
not allow that. 

It froze hard that night, and in the morning 
the snow man was as solid asa rock. He had 
come for the winter, Jacob said. 

**You’ll have to get along with the snow man,” 
said Tony, when grandma was wishing him 
good-by; but grandma thought the snow man 
would very poorly fill the place of her merry, 
laughing little boy. 





‘‘What’s become of the churn?" asked Fulda, 
the day after all the Thanksgiving visitors were 
gone. ‘It’s gone.” 

“Tt must be in the shed just where you put it,” 
said grandma. 

“JT should ’a’ said so myself,’ said Hulda, **but 
I’ve hunted high and low and it isn’t anywheres.”’ 

“We haven’t churned for a week,” said 
grandma. 

“No, ’cause the company wanted all the milk 
}and cream. But I want to churn now, and where 
| that churn can ’a’ went to beats me.” 

| It was a most surprising mystery. Grandma 
and Hulda hunted through the whole house. 
Jacob hunted through barns, stables and gran- 
laries, and then came in declaring it couldn't 








| be anywhere except in the shed and must be 
| there. But his saying so did not make it so. 
| After every nook and corner of the place had 
been searched everybody declared the churn must 
have been stolen. 

All winter long the snow man stood in the front 
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There was a great laugh about it, but grandma | 
wiped her eyes as she said: ‘“I’d give another 
churn to have the dear little fellow here again.” 


+> 
> 





For the Companion. 
AFTER THANKSGIVING. 


‘‘What did you do on Thanksgiving ?”’ 

“Oh! I had a glorious time! I was helped 
three times to turkey.”’ 

‘So was I.”’ 

“And twice to ice-cream, and I had quarter of 
a mince-pie, and a lot of custard.” 

“IT had pumpkin-pie, and custard-pie, and | 
mince and apple turnovers. Then I had nuts and | 
raisins —’”’ | 

“So did I!” | 
‘And candy.” | 





| 
| 


**So did I!” 
“And next day I had the doctor.” 
“So did I!” 
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yard. Sometimes a little thaw would come, and | 
he lost his nose and chin and then his hat. But | 
Is . . . | 
|it always froze hard again, and it was late in 


March before his arms melted away. 

That was the beginning of a long thaw. 
sun must have thought him a funny man, for he 
smiled down on him till there was nothing left of 
him but a little heap of snow. 

And then Hulda, looking out of the window 
one day, exclaimed: ‘‘“My—land!”’ 

‘What is it??? asked Jacob. 

“If there aint that churn!” 

‘I’m blessed if it isn’t,’’ said Jacob. 

He went out, kicked the churn out of the snow 
and brought it into the house. 

Four months ago a small boy had found it very 
hard to make a good beginning on his snow man. 

“The snow slumps down so,’”’ he said. “I 
must have something to start it with.” 
| He hunted about in the barn and the shed. 

“Ah, there’s the very thing,’’ he said. ‘It 
isn’t so big as a barrel and will do better.” 

So he set it firmly down, piled the snow all 
around it, and had a good start for his snow man. 

The hoops were rusty, and the churn soon fell 
to pieces, but nobody cared, for a new churn had 
| been bought long ago. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MAGIC VINE. 


A fairy seed I planted, 
So dry and white and old; 
There sprang a vine enchanted 
With magic flowers of gold. 
I watched it, I tended it, 
And, truly, by and by 
It bore a Jack-o’-lantern 
And a great Thanksgiving pie! 


For the Companion. 


CHUBBY AT THE TELEPHONE. 


Hello, grandma! Hello! 

All right. This is me, grandma. 
coming to-morrow. 

Is the turkey real big? Oh, two of ’em? 

That’s nice. Are they undressed yet? 

I’d like to sit by you at the table. I’m glad 
Mamie and Harry are there. Did you say Aunt 
Jessie was coming with Ted and Mittie? 

Oh, what fun there’ll be! Do you have to look 
at the pies? Well, good-by. We'll come real 
| early. 


Is that grandma? 
We're all 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


a. 
RIDDLE. 

I’m round and I’m golden, and pleasant to see; 
Yet short is my life if I’m good—ah, me! 

My praises are sounded in rhyme and in prose; 
I am truly American, every one knows; 

And if I’m not present, your glad eyes to greet, 
Your Thanksgiving dinner will not be complete. 


2. 

ACROSTIC AND ZIGZAGS. 
1 « * * « * ll 
2 * * * * * 19 * 
3 * * * * 13 * * 
4 ol * * 14 * * * 
5 * * * *€ 45 * * 
G@* * * *k 15 * 
7 * * * « « * 15 
8 * * * * * 18 * 
9 * * *« * 19 * 
10 * * * 2 * * * 


Across. 


A mercenary. 

. Pertaining to the opera. 
Letters sent. 
Beseeches. 

5. Acts of a corporation, in- 
tended as permanent rules or 
laws. 

6. A little State, consisting 
of a few cities or towns. 

7. A fever of one day’s con- 
tinuance only. 

) 8. Obvious. 


ee OB 


S 9. Left a boat or ship and 
c. passed to land. 
10. The act of critically ex- 
amining. 
Acrostic. 


1 to 10. The best places at 
which to spend Thanksgiving. 
Zigzags. 

11 to 20. That which nene 
should fail to do on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
A THANKSGIVING GUEST. 
One-sixth of a violet, modest 
and blue; 
Two-tenths. of a heliotrope, 
purple of hue; 
One-fifth of a pansy; 
fourth of a rose; 
One-eighth of the prettiest 
hawthorn that grows; 
One-ninth of a buttercup, all 
a-shine; 

One-fifth of a daisy, the true- 
love sign; 

One-tenth of a mignonette, 
flower undefiled; 

Two-eighths of a harebell, 
Nature’s own child; 

One-seventh of arbutus, pink 
as the dawn; 

One-fourth of a lily, fair as 
the morn. 


one- 


These portions of blossoms, 
united in one, 

Make the loveliest flower seen 
under the sun, 

And on a Thanksgiving, it 
must be confessed, 

At the family feast ’tis the 
most honored guest. 


4. 
CHRONOSTICON. 

One letter from each sen- 
tence will give the date of the 
first Thanksgiving Day in 
New England. 

Thanksgiving Day is an 
annual religious festival ob- 
served particularly in the 
New England States, but also 
in many other parts of our 
country. It was suggested 
by the Hebrew Feast of Taber- 
nacles, a feast of ingathering 
at the end of the yeay. The 
occasional observance of a 
day of thanksgiving, formally 
recommended by the civil 
authorities, was not unusual 
in Europe. Such a day was 
observed in Leyden, Holland, 
Oct. 3, 1575, the first anniver- 
sary of the extraordinary de- 
liverance of that city from 
siege. In 1608 the Pilgrim 
church, exiled from England, went to Holland 
and remained there till 1620, when it sent off the 

Mayflower colony to New England. Quite early 
in the history of the colony at Plymouth, Governor 

Bradford sent four men out fowling, after the 
| harvest had been gathered in, that they “might 
|after a more special manner rejoice together.” 
| God had blessed their labors, and this was to be a 
| feast of thanksgiving. ‘So they met together and 
| thanked God with all their hearts.” 
| LILIAN PAYSON. 
| 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. BZBaAawveaartysyeas 
UMBREULRLRULA 
CALENDA R 
Rroeceoeoecxnss 
BhLi@esna @ 
Taceez?eve se 
Zuntseeva & 
AL@evuvuilirFeoe U 
MARMOS ET 
Ouwnir¢garkRsC Ho 
Teuwprvracs @& 
TI MONEE R 


Primals—Lucretia Mott. 
Finals—Martin Luther. 


2. Herring. 
3. 1. Vat-i-can. 2. Ton-e-less. 3. Cap-a-city. 4. 
| Proverb-i-ally. 5. Port-i-co. 
4. Fair, fare, well—farewell. Welfare. 

5. Communicate, Altercate, Truncate, Hecate, 
| Adjudicate, Rusticate, Intricate, Nidificate, Edu- 
cate—Catharine. 

















For the Companion. 


ON THE NORTH SEA BANKS. 
In Three Chapters.— Chapter Ill. 
Through One Gale and Home. 


Here is an experience of own. All my 
other sketches are true, but I had to depend on 
skippers and others for matters of detail, because 
of course I could not be in a dozen places at 


my 


once during a gale or snow-storm. 

My little girl had played me some heart- 
breaking music of Beethoven before I came 
away, and on one strange night this music came 
into my head, and insisted on singing itself until 
I felt that the tears must come—or something 
foolish like that take place. 

All day long there was a something wrong. 
You remember how Cowper makes Alexander 
Selkirk say of the animals, ‘*Their tameness is 
shocking to me?’’ Well, the birds 
almost shocked me by what seemed 
their undue familiarity and tameness. 

I was sad when some poor robin or 
lark or thrush became weak, and could 
not overtake our vessel, because I 
knew the wicked gulls would soon 
have him; and thus it was pitiful to 
see a little creature close its wings and 
float away like a dead leaf. 

But when they got on board, they 
made up for all their troubles by exces- 
sive familiarity. A robin did not in 
the least mind helping himself in the 
cabin, and the golden-crested wrens 
crawled like mice about my sea-boots 
whenever they had the fancy, and they 
wound in and out among the festooned 
nets, and seemed sorely disappointed 
on finding no kind of fruit. 

I could imagine them saying, ‘‘How 
pleasant it will to get back to 
Siberia in the spring! You can fly for 
a thousand miles there over flowers, 
and you need want for nothing. Then 
there are three gorgeous months when 
you can stuff the little ones in their 
nests with everything that is good, and 
all your millions of friends are round 
you for miles and miles, and they all 
sing against each other until you are 
bound to join in. What makes us 
come to this place, where there is 
nothing ?” 

What, indeed? We set up a colony 
of birds during that dreary day, and I 
know now they all made up their 
minds to stay if they could, for mischief was about. 
When the darkness came, our men had to work, 
but, happily, I was on a splendid vessel, where 
the men were treated like human beings, and 
they fed well before they started their big job. 

As the day was so hideous, and the bodeful 
feeling in the air so strong, I was not sorry to 
sit in the crew’s cabin for a while. There four 
powerful fellows disposed of some little trifles, 
such as a cabbage, a large piece of mutton, a few 
pounds of pudding, and an odd loaf or so which 
did not count. 


be 


Had they said, ‘‘We should like to eat you, | his business as if nothing had happened out of | received. 


sir,” I should not have doubted their capability, 
and my only appeal would have been to their 
sense of comradeship. 

‘*Breeze comin’, sir,”’ said one. ‘*You jest see 
how this old girl jumps at her trawl when we 
ketches it."* 

The ‘old girl’’ was jumping quite enough 
already for ordinary tastes, since she deposited 
everything —including the cook—in places for 
which other arrangements had been made. 

A bitter, bitter night it was—clear overhead, 


but thick below, as the wind was working up in | 


pressure, and the drift plucked away from the 
tops of the seas was like a river of fine salt, if I 
may employ such a queer simile. Certainly 
was not like water. 

We were a fleet of about 
The roar made by our 


one hundred sail. 
procession was very 
imposing, for each ship was like a great harp for 
the gale to play on; and if you can imagine 
harp with a note as strong and deep as that of a 
sixty-four-pounder gun, you may fancy what a 
noise our orchestra managed to make. 

To me it was inspiriting, but our men did not 
enjoy it, for they had to think of reefing, and I 
had not. 

When the King of the Winds gave his signal- 
blast, and the great battle began, you might 
have thought that all the artillery in the world 
had opened together. It was no review day; it 
was like a battle where the roar of the 
guns quells the peevish, dull rattle of musketry, 
and would quell the thunder if a storm began. 

Then we had to put our vessel’s nose up to the 
wind, and the men got to work with their reefing. 
I could understand easily how it is that so many 
surgical cases must be tended morning after 


great 


it | 


a} 
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| morning. The Deep-Sea Mission people attended 
on eight thousand men in 1889 alone, and these 
were nearly all surgical or dental cases. 


Many of the fishers suffer like that cool gentle- | 


man who went on board a mission vessel last 


| year and said, **Pound o° "bacca and two teeth | 


out. And look sharp, for the Admiral’s sailing.”’ 
The Admiral was going to another fishing-ground, 


and this eager personage wanted to catch him; | 


so he merely mentioned the teeth casually. But 


the ordinary cases are more horrifying smashes | 


and jams and internal injuries and complicated 
| fractures of important bones. 
See the men and boys reefing in a gale, and 


you will wonder how any of them ever escape | 


being injured fora week together. Our boy in 
| this gale was a pink-cheeked fellow, with a face 
like the ideal picture usually painted of John 
| Bull. He despised hats and caps. He had about 
twenty falls per day, and he came up smiling in 
spite of wind, weather and tumbles. 

To see that youth whip himself up on the 


trembling boom and work with the reefing-tackle, 


while ever and again came jerks that must have 
made the roots of his very teeth ache—to see 
that was to understand a new phase of life. You 
could not daunt that boy, though he was not 
| fourteen; he was born amid the talk of danger, 
| and he learned to face death before he learned to 
spell. 


There he lay along his swaying perch. The 
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us, and the rush of the sea toward her—the 
tremendous effort to pile wave on wave—was 
| such that she seemed to be coming down from a 
terraced Alp that loomed above us, and mingled 
| the dirty green of its summit with the clouds. 

Poor brig! We could not help hes very well, 
land she did not ask for help, but she was hard 
put to it, and many another vessel fared sorely 
that day. It seemed as though Death, like a 
mighty falcon, had swooped down on a flock of 
weak creatures, and now each was flying for dear 
| life from the inexorable terror. 

As for our fleet they were all gone, and a man 
at the mast-head could see nothing of them. I 
sneaked up on deck when I could, and watched 
the scene with all the fascination born of horrors. 

When a steamer rolled away far to leeward of 
us, and lay on her broadside whenever she pitched, 
|I knew she was doomed. She disappeared, and 

I knew she had foundered without making a 
signal of distress; yet our skipper took the 
| business as part of the day’s work. 

‘We have it like this off and on from October 
to March, and October and January are perhaps 
| the worst.” 

Let me again say that work is never interrupted 
for an hour in all this, unless it comes to a case 
| of foundering. 

What a night was the second night! And then 
| the morning, when at last we found our people, 
}and watched the crippled ships draw up one by 


A Terrible Gale. 


wind rose to a scream as it rushed out of the | 
courses of the sail; that alone seemed enough to | 
| blow him down from his eminence, but he worked | 
and worked, and though the wooden eyelet of | 
the reef-earing gave way, he managed his job, | 
and came down—of course with a fall. 

The task of making safe grew wilder and | 

wilder each minute, and one of our fellows fell | 

off the mizzen-boom with his rope in his hand. | 

It was lucky that the rope was there, or he must | 

have gone forever. Drenched, chilled, shaken, | 
| he was nevertheless not scared, and went on with 
| the way. | 
| When I said, ‘*‘Whata shave, old fellow!’ he | 
| grinned and answered, ‘Seen many men lost | 
that same way, sir. It all depends on how you're | 
| caught.”’ 

Amid all this we were resolved to fish till the 
| last available minute had expired. A man may | 
| go through many a risk like that endured by the 

one who fell from the mizzen-boom, and he may 
earn no more than twopence or threepence for 
|some hours of perilous work. Yet these men 
stick to it, and weather can hardly be said to 
come within the range of their practical calcula- | 
tions at all. 

For the entire haul which we got at the begin- 
|ning of that terrible breeze, our five hands | 
received among them about two shillings and | 
| twopence, and each of them risked his life in a | 
way in which no circus gymnast would think of | 
doing—even with a springy net under him instead | 
| of a roaring sea. 


But the gale had to be fought at last, if we | 


were not to be forced under water; and we put 
the vessel so that she could ride, while our men 
| cleaned fish, and our chubby boy slept. The 
wicked days are gone when a boy was not per- 
mitted to have a bed; and my pink-faced prodigy 
was on a mattress which would have been quite 
comfortable had it been dry. Bedclothes, of 
course, no one would dream of using. Even in 
this luxurious ship of ours, all the men slept in 
their clothes and never changed them; and Pink- 
face was absolutely in a trance, despite his 
steaming guernsey and large wet stockings. 
Death was abroad; some desolate ships were 
scurrying about like belated ghosts, when the sad | 
and boding dawn arose. One brig came toward 


one! Death had been busy; the black flags 
would be sorely thick on the river, and our 
vessels that went home would too often be forced 
to put their own flags half-mast high when the 
crowd came to meet them. 

We had every form of cut, wound, contusion 
and fracture to deal with, and I began to wonder 
how any fisherman ever retains his proper com- 
plement of limbs until he reaches manhood. 

One poor fellow with a bruise on his side 
roused my pity, for his liver must have been 
simply disorganized by the fall which he had 
It was piteous to see his agony as he 
was hoisted on board. 

We have beautiful swing-lifts now, and magical 
spring-litters, so that a man may be whisked up 
and down as though nothing were the matter 
with him. But it was not so in the old times, 
and I pitied the man with three broken fingers 
who had to climb on board of us. 

The sea was sullen still, and as our sufferers 
came confidently up, one by one, it was hard to 
watch the cruel difficulty of embarking and 
disembarking them. They are stoics, these 
fishermen, and the thought of the pain they 
endure without flinching makes my flesh creep. 
~ ven the boys are indomitable. 

Well, I left the sailing-vessel and went on 
board one of the steamers that make their jour- 
neys, punctually as the post, in all weathers. 
Then the gale was kind enough to come on again, 
and I| stayed forty-eight hours on the bridge, 
while the sleet and rain and frosty gale played on 
me. I saw the whole panorama of the North 
Sea, and heard its orchestra. 

My girl’s Beethoven air had stayed with me all 
the time, and I knew that the artist to describe 
the sea of storms is not a prose writer, but a 
musician like Beethoven. 

If you watch one of those sturdy steamers 
smashing her way by sheer power of her immense 
engines through seas that would make an ironclad 
slow down, you understand something of the 
resistless power of luxury, which can induce 
men to face the worst hurricane that ever blew 
only to provide an article which has become a 
necessity for the rich, though to the million, it is 
an almost unattainable luxury. 

I felt as comfortable on that steamer as though 
I were in St. Paul's Cathedral, though the seas 


were knocking the life out of sailing-vessels; 
and as I fared home to my comfortable study, | 
thought kindly of the good fellows whom I had 
left who had no pleasant rooms to come to, and 
who must remain out as if there had been no 
gale, and as though Death had not held high 
revel. James Runciman. 
ee 

For the Companion. 


HOLIDAY RECREATIONS. 


Each year the approach of the holiday season 
brings a demand for new recreations and forms 
of entertainment. The annual family gathering, 
the church, and the many associations of social 
life seek what is novel and timely in the recreative 
arts with which to enliven the merry-making 
season. 

The traditional features of the Christmas-tide 
are the growths of centuries and of the customs 
of many lands, but novelties in these arts usually 
arise from the social changes and developments 
of the year. 

What is there that is new that we may offer for 
young people’s entertainments for 1891 ? 

The common use of electricity in most American 
towns makes it possible to produce in many 
homes, halls and churches, the decorative effect 
of an electric star. This was done in a church 

in one of the suburbs of Boston last 
year, so successfully and beautifully as 
to excite the admiration of all 
saw it. 

The literary exercises on the occa- 
sion related to the Star that led the 
Magi, and the music consisted of songs 
of the Star. 

By the use of platinum, mirrors and 
colored reflectors, many beautiful effects 
may be produced in the hands of an 
expert by the electric lights. The Star 
may be made to assume the form of 
the Cross, as shown in Doré’s famous 
conception, which may be seen in 
many illustrated Bibles. The name of 
such an exercise for children’s enter- 
tainment may be ‘Following the Star."’ 

During the year short stories have 
become the popular reading. In ancient 
times short stories were the parables 
of the nations. The Hebrews expressed 
all spiritual truth in the form of short 
stories, as the Germans illustrate meta- 
physical thought to-day. Short stories 
were the literary jewels of Arabia, 
Persia and the East. They were recited 
by natural story-tellers in the courts 
of caliphs and kings, as the old English 
minstrels rehearsed the Arthurian leg- 
ends. This form of story has founda 
sudden revival in our country, and it 
often takes the form of a narration 1 
the first person and in dialect. 

The reading of short stories in the 
first person and in dialect has also 

become a popular feature of the concert 

|hall. A few years ago there were few public 
|readers. Such entertainers are now becoming as 
common as the minstrels in the glittering armies 
of the Crusades. Schools of elocutionary art 
multiply, and the favorite recitation the 
humorous or pathetic short dialect or character 
story. 

But a new form of relating such a story, and 
one admirably adapted to holiday service, is to 
appear in the costume, habit and apparent condi- 
tion of the character assumed. The telling of 
stories in costume is a growing feature of New 
England social life. The stories of ‘Uncle 
Remus’’ may be read in negro costume; those of 
Miss Wilkins in old New England or provincial 
dress, and all dialect stories related in the first 
person, in the same picturesque way. 

We attended last winter a social entertainment 
given by a Spanish class, in which the speakers, 
singers, guitar and mandolin players all appeared 
in costume and related and sung the ballads and 
romances of Spain. 

The coming year, which celebrates the Amer- 
ican discovery, invites a revival of Spanish 
historical tableaux and music. 

The stringed instruments of the Latin races 
and the South are growing in popular favor as 
the romances of the Great Discovery agai 
become active in the student's experience 
Among the scenes that may be effectively pre 
sented in tableaux with the music of the cavalier 
and bolero, we may suggest Columbus as a bo) 
on the quay of Genoa, after the manner of tlit 
exquisite statuette in the Boston Art Museum, a 
picture of which many of our readers may have 
seen; Columbus at the gate of La Rabida; 
Columbus's first sight of Isabella; Columbus 
listening to the music of land birds, which music 
may be imitated; the Te Deum of Columbus at 
San Salvador, which music may be sung by an 
unseen chorus; Columbus's first interview witl 
Indians; his second meeting with Isabella; lis 
narration to the Spanish sovereigns on the ficld 
of Sante Fé; the Viceroy in chains, and his 
death. 

On the field of Sante Fé 
chapel choir of Isabella sang a Te Deum when 
Columbus had finished the narrative of the 
Discovery. Columbus appeared in rich court 
dress on this occasion and was attended by 
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Indians with plumes, jewels and tropic birds. | 
This scene would make a rich historical tableau | 
for music. Any one of the old Te Deums might | 
not inappropriately be chanted. 

The fabulous Santa Claus as a holiday visitor | 
has certainly lost the charm of novelty, but 
always welcome will be the idea of the coming of | 
a merry Present-maker, who somehow represents | 
the spirit and character of the festival of Good | 
Will. 

We have recently seen thig personification 
made by a very acceptable and popular personage 
called ‘‘The Jolly Old Candy Man.’ The name 
suggests the character assumed. A man in the 
white apron and white shovel hat of a confec- 
tioner comes into the social assembly, school or 
festival bearing a large tray heaped with bon- 
bons. He may also beara pack of packages of 
candy on his back. He calls out his candies 
after the manner of street-criers, and may say: 

“Here I come from Good Will, the great 
confectioner; here 1 come, with packages of | 
candy for all good boys and girls. Is this the | 
place? Ah! I see itis. Harry Goodyear! is he | 
here? Yes; I knew he would be here. Here's | 
a package for you, Harry. Candies! Candies 
from Good Will. Mary Manners! is she here? 
Candies from Good Will!’’ 

The person to assume this character must be a 
wit and a ready talker. He must be able to say 
amusing and agreeable things to the young 
people as he supplies each a package of candy. 
We once saw this part so well sustained at a 
children’s festival that the whole audience for 
nearly an hour was kept in a most delightful 
mood of excitement and amusement. 

The character is a most popular successor of 
the old-time favorite, where a new feature is 
desired. 

His steps from person to person or from class 
to class may be made to lively music on the | 
piano, and he may sing the famous old song of 





“I’m a jolly old quack, quack, quack, 
And I carry my pack on my back,” 


altered to suit the occasion, as 


“I’m a jolly old candy man, 
And I do the best I can 
The world with sweetness ont ee to fill, 
And serve the people of Good Will!” 
H. B. 
—__-—<@-——_—_—__ 


For the Companion. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


There were two little furrows between Alice’s 
eyes, and yet she was thinking about Christmas. 

“Papa and the boys—oh dear! and mamma 
and Aunt Lou and Cousin Rose, and at least 
three of the schoolgirls and Mademoiselle Corot, 
and—no, do not suggest bags nor pillows nor 
book-marks (addressing her image in the glass), 
for I am sick and tired of them! I cannot paint, 
and I hate to sew. I can make photographs 
which my family do not appreciate, and I can 
print mottoes on cards, and—let me see! Papa 
wishes to have a party for his Loyal Legioners, 
and I heard mamma say to him, ‘After the 
holidays, John?’ Loyal Legion—soldiers—drums 
—flags—songs, and there’s Jack’s army now. 
Tra la!’ and she shook her hand at the round 
face in the glass as she ran out of the room. 

What she did 
was to get her 
kodak and a 
handful of 
cookies, and 
hurry to the 
sunny garden. 
A string of 
little boys with 
drums and 
whistles were 
following a 
great paper hat from under which came cries of, 
“March! Shoulder arms!’’ 

“Here, Jack, want a cookie? Bring up your | 
men. I press the button and you do the rest ;”” | 
and click after click announced a soldier taken | 
captive. 

Then Alice shut herself in her dark-room, and | 
for days was wholly occupied. The next week 
she came to me triumphant. 

‘*Papa’s Christmas present,’’ she said. ‘*Dinner 
cards for his party.” 

I never saw anything prettier. Fourteen | 
squares of heavy, creamy paper, “bromide,” | 
Alice called it, each with a 
different picture of a boy 
soldier. By this bromide 
process the photograph needs 
no mounting, and looks like 
an etching or a steel-engrav- 
ing rather than a common 
photograph. Some of the 
cards were further decorated 
with bars of army music, 
done with pen and ink, and 
space was left for the name 
of the guest. By means of a thin card and a 
letter-press Alice had given each card a plate 
impression, which added an aristocratic air. 

Alice’s eyes danced with delight. 

“T have solved the Christmas problem. See!’’ 
and more ribbon-tied packets were drawn out. 
Mamma’s lunch cards were decorated with lucky 
clover leaves. 

“You know how many I am always finding. 








| 
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I used to stuff them in my school-books and look 
out for good luck to follow. And hasn’t it? I 
stick them on to large correspondence cards with 


| the white of an egg, which does not stain the leaf. 


The letters I put on with green water-color and a 


| brush. How I hunted for quotations! Those on 


mamma ’s set are all cordial and ‘homey.’ I have 
found nine of them. Listen.” 
‘Better be born lucky than rich.” 
‘*Well met.”” 
“Sweet symbols.”’ 
‘‘Favored ever be thy way.” 
‘“*Welcome as a four-leaf clover.” 
*‘Good luck to ye.” 
‘A small fortune.”’ 
‘Live in clover.”’ 
‘‘Lead on to fortune.” 
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“Aunt Lou’s quotations are from Shakespeare 
and Browning. I thought it would be fun at her 


party to have each guest read her quotation | 





aloud, and let the others guess what play it is | 


from. She might give a prize, too, and so bridge 
over the bouillon.” 

Nature and fortune joined.—King John. 

Now heaven send thee good fortune.—Merry 
Wives. 

A vision fair, and fortunate.—Julius Cesar. 

Fortune play upon thy prosperous helm.—Al/’s 
Weil. 

Good luck lies in odd numbers.—Merry Wives. 

Earnest of success.— Macbeth. 

Tam blest in your acquaintance.— Merry Wives. 

The top of admiration.—Tempest. 

Lucky joys and golden times.—2 Henry IV. 

Thou art worthy to touch fortune’s finger.— 
Twelfth Night. 

I thank you for vour ready presence.— Luria. 

Made in a piece of Nature’s madness.—Flight 
of Duchess. 

“These I like even better. Jack borrowed a 
punch from a cobbler he knows, and with it I 
made two holes in each card. Only quotations 
are here now—see what pretty ones—but just 
before they are used the long stem of a flower is 
to be slipped through. These are for Cousin 
Rose’s luncheon, and pink buds must be used.’’ 

For women are 
as roses.—Shake- 
speare. 

My sweet Rose, 
my dear Rose.— 
Shakespeare. 

Gather ye rose- 
buds while ye 
may.—Herrick. 

For this I'll blush you thanks.—Shakespeare. 

Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds.— 
Wisdom of Solomon. 

Stealing and giving odor.— Shakespeare. 

The rose was awake all night for your sake.— 
Tennyson. 

The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new.— 
Scott. 

She wears the rose of youth.—Shakespeare. 

‘“‘Maud’s cards are to have pansies, our class 
flower.”’ 

“Only a pansy blossom.”’ 

‘*A blossom passing fair.” 

‘‘Pansies—pray you love, remember.”’ 

‘““Sweets to the sweet.”’ 

‘<I send thee pansies, flowers of remembrance.”’ 

‘‘Fair pledges.” 

‘“‘Sweet symbols.” 

“My thoughts of gold.’’ 

“Mademoiselle may 
choose her own; but 
see, her mottoes are 








TheRose wat awake 
AU might for your sane 








all in French.”’ a 
*sQuand le coeur est rhe 
< 


plein, il déborde.”’ 
“Qui se ressem- 

ble, s’assemble.”’ 
‘On est assez riche quand on a le necessaire.”’ 




















‘Tl n’est sauce que l’appétit.”’ 
‘*Plus on est de fous, plus on rit.”’ 
‘“‘Apres nous le déluge.”’ 

*‘Chacun son gofit.”’ 

**Vive la bagatelle.”’ 


” 


“A bras ouverts. 
I held out my hand for more, and received a 
long box. ‘‘For Will. He always has the same 
boys and girls, so I put their names on now.” 








On long, glossy magnolia leaves (those from the 
rubber plant are even nicer) the names were 
printed in fancy letters with gold paint. ‘How 
pretty they will look on the white napkins! and 
we must have yellow roses on the table. You 
like them all? And just think, I have not 
touched a needle to any of them!”’ 
Lucy ELLIoT KEELER. 


—_———_~+or—_———— 
For the Companion. 


AN ‘“APRON-CHRISTMAS.”’ 


‘Come around and see my aprons,”’ said my 
pretty young friend, Mrs. Elliot, as we parted 
after a day's shopping together. ‘You know I 
had an apron-Christmas this year. I believe 
every one of my friends but you has been to the 
exhibition—and stolen all the patterns!’’ she 
added gaily, as she stepped aboard her car. 

I had but just returned from a long series of 
travels in search of health for a dear child. 
Though well rewarded on that score, the settling 
down again into home life and housekeeping 
involved much work and thought. I began to 
find a stay-at-home wardrobe needed many things 
uncalled for in our family flights from hotel to 
hotel. 

**Now there’s another thing I must have. Some 
aprons! Bless my heart! I have not worn one 
for four years, and I used to have so many!”’’ I 


| said to myself on the way home. 


So next week I called on my pretty friend. 
After I had seen the treasures added to her home, 
and heard of many things that had happened to 
the Elliots during my absence, my hostess said, 
“And now you must see my aprons! 

“Charlie laughs at me,’’ she explained. ‘He 
says the diamond ear-rings and lovely china that 
he and father gave me have quite lost their 
novelty, while the aprons are talked of and 
shown to somebody at least once a day! 

“You see,’”? she chatted on, as we went 
up-stairs, “‘when Emily and the girls at home 
were hinting and asking about what I wanted 
this Christmas, I didn’t care to mention anything 
expensive for them to buy. Besides that, my 
wedding gifts are only two years old. I had so 
many that bric-d-brac and ‘Jamescracks,’ as 
Howells says, are already too numerous to 
mention in my rooms. So I said to the girls, 
‘Oh, just make me some aprons. I am entirely 
out of them, and baby’s sewing takes so much 
time.’ 

‘*Well, those dear girls! They didn’t think at 
first of making so much account of my remark. 
But Emily says that as they were talking together, 
thinking what kind of aprons to make, and each 
suggesting something different, Hattie cried out, 
‘Let’s give her an apron-Christmas! Each one 
of us take a particular kind and see what we can 
do.’ Now see if they did not do wonders! 

“T had forgotten my own words when they 
came. You can’t think how surprised and 
pleased I was with them all. Emily had feared 
I might be disappointed to receive only aprons 
from everybody at home! But you will see that 
these are not ordinary aprons, by any means.” 

We were now in her sleeping-room. Opening 
the drawers of a chiffonnier she took out first 
something shaped very much like the high-necked 


aprons small children wear, but without sleeves. | 


In this she speedily enveloped herself. 

“This one,’’ said she, ‘“‘is my ‘chambermaid 
apron.’ I always take care of my own room, 
and I keep this here to slip on every morning 
while making the beds. It is so pretty I quite 
want to wear it down-stairs.”’ 

It was made of a very yellow, unbleached 
cotton. The seams were corded and all the edges 
bound with a strip of turkey-red. At the back 
it was fastened with scarlet buttons and fitted 
rather closely. 

‘*Hattie,’’ she said, ‘‘made this pile of checked 
gingham aprons with the hems all worked in a 
pretty Grecian border in cross-stitch. They are 
for the days when Biddy takes her ‘afternoons 
out,’ and I get tea. They come to the bottom of 
my skirt, so my dresses are safe from spots. 

‘But see my bath apron!’’ she exclaimed. ‘1 


used to have to spread a blanket across my lap to | 


lay baby on, after lifting him all dripping from 
his tub. It was so clumsy and took so long to 
dry every day, that I am disgusted just to 
remember it now! Florence made this of a 
square of heavy, twilled flannel, feather-stitching 
the hems with blue wash-silk. The top has a 
ribbon run in for a belt, but it can be slipped 
out when the apron goes to the laundry. There 
are blue morning-glories worked in the lower 
corners. And here is another like it, only with the 
stitching and flowers in pink silks.” 

The younger sisters had chosen still more 
fanciful aprons. One especially dainty was made 
of five strips of linen lawn, each five inches wide 
and thirty long, alternated with four rows of 
crocheted insertion of a pretty pattern. The 
strips were sewed together lengthwise, and the 
apron finished with broad strings of the lawn. 

“One of my old school friends,’’ said Mrs. 
Elliot, opening another drawer, ‘joined in the 
‘apron festival’ by accident, for she sent me this 
beautiful one from Chicago. She was always 
rather stout, herself, and used to think she could 
not wear an apron, however handsome it might 
be, because it seemed to add to her size. But 
she writes that since she learned this way to 


|make them she wears one on all possible occa- 
sions—they are so becoming.”’ 

This apron was the prettiest of all. The 
| material was a plaid India linen, prettily trimmed 
with lace, but the peculiarity lay in the binding 
hanes the way it was applied. It was a pointed 
; yoke shape. The V in the centre about four 
|inches in depth sloped gradually to each side, 
| where the width was an inch and a half. The 
| gathers were thus brought below the line of the 
| waist, and the effect was very good. 

There was another of this pattern, but made of 
India washable silk with pockets and strings 
pointed to match the yoke binding. 

‘“‘Mamma was at a loss,’’ she said, ‘‘to find 
some kind no one else had chosen, until she 
noticed in one of the large dry goods stores in 
Boston the skirt-aprons of black sateen or cam- 
bric which the salesgirls wear to protect their 
dresses behind the counters. I have found it just 
the thing to put on over my dress while sweeping 
and dusting. It is quite full and has an extra 
long placket-opening, so it slips on and off easily. 

“Then mamma added a set of creeping-aprons 
for baby, and they are such a comfort! His old 
ones were always pushing up and leaving his 
white dress and skirts to rub over the carpet. 
These are a quarter of a yard longer than his 
dresses, and sewed up like a bag across the 
bottom. He comes out of his ‘bag’ all fresh and 
clean when he gets tired of creeping, instead 
of having to be dressed all over again to be 
presentable.”’ 

By this time there was a veritable apron-show 
spread over bed, tables and chairs. As we folded 
them away, I not only planned to copy most of 
them for my own use, but to begin an apron- 
outfit for a next Christmas present. 

ALICE C. TILDEN. 


— ~~ — 


For the Companion. 


UP IN GRANDMOTHER’S 
ATTIC. 


Nowadays a roomy attic is a luxury with 
which houses are seldom provided; but our 
grandfathers built their homes with much con- 
sideration for their ample store-house under the 
rafters, which made so delightful a rainy-day 
playground for the boys and girls. 

A good deal of space was given to these high- 
peaked rooms which, in the opinion of modern 
builders, belongs to the rooms below. Be the 
practical question as it may, it is rare good luck 
if one can get a peep into one of these old- 
fashioned receptacles of the household gods of a 
former generation; for if the attic has not been 
pillaged by collectors, most of the old articles are 
still resting there, hanging from wooden pegs 
driven into the timbers of the roof, or tucked 
snugly away under the eaves. 

I shall bring out some of these things, and 
brush the dust from them for the benefit of 
present-day readers. 

We shall need a light to explore the dark 
corners of our attic; so let us strike one with this 





TINDER-WHEEL. 


ancient tinder-wheel, and light that whale-oil 
lamp over there on the shelf. 

Into the end of the tin box nearest the wheel 
was placed the tinder, a bit of tow, or other 
substance easily ignited. The wheel was made 
to revolve rapidly by pulling on a string wound 
around the shaft, as a 
boy spins his top. The 
wheel, rubbing against 
a piece of flint, sent a 
shower of sparks into 
the dry tinder, which 
quickly sprang into a 
blaze; and thus a fire 
was obtained. 

staal The lamp was filled 
with whale-oil, and had two small, round wicks 
which emerged through two small tubes. There 
was no chimney or shade, but undoubtedly a 
good deal of smoke. 

If we need more illumination we can light 
another lamp, which was used at a somewhat 
later period. This had a broad piece of cloth for 
a wick, whose flame sputtered merrily beneath a 
gaily-painted shade. This great-great grand- 
father of our electric light had no chimney, and 
was filled with lard. 

The old-fashioned candlesticks, made of brass 
or iron, are quite familiar objects, even at the 
present time. The candles used in them were of 
tallow, and were made in two ways. 

The tallow dip was the most ancient and well- 
known illuminating contrivance in this country. 
It was made after this fashion: A great many 
round, slender sticks, each from ten to fifteen 
inches long, were provided, and upon each stick, 
about an inch apart, were hung cotton wicks as 
long as a candle. All these sticks were then 
hung between two long parallel bars or poles 
placed on chairs, each end of the stick resting 
upon one of the poles. 

Then a large kettle of melted tallow was 
provided, and placed by the side of the poles. 
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The ‘dipper’ then began to lange the wicks 
into this hot tallow, beginning at one end of his 
poles, and returning each dripping stickful of | 
wicks to its place on the poles as soon as he had | 
dipped it. 

By the time he had gone the length of his poles, | 
the tallow adhering to the first stick of wicks had 
hardened sufficiently to be dipped again. 
again plunged, and the round once more gone 
through. The process was repeated until, upon 
each of all the wicks, a candle of sufficient size 
was formed. 

A single evening, in a cold room, would suffice 
for the making of two hundred candles. 

Later came the tin candle-molds—upright tubes, 
in bunches, with top 
and to hold 
them perfectly even. 
A wick was suspend- 


base 


ed in each 
tubes, generally held 


in place by nails 
across the top; 
melted tallow was 
poured in around 
them. 

A pair of brass or iron ‘“‘snuffers’’ in a tray 
was a necessary accompaniment to a candle, to 
remove the burned portion of the wick. 
times men and boys grew very expert in snuffing 
candles with 
their fingers; 
but this meth- 
od was not 
approved by 
careful people. The light 
candle seems rather meagre to us; 
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CANDLE-MOLD. 
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SNUFFERS. 


made by 
but it must 


be remembered that the huge old fireplace was | 


the source of a very considerable illumination. 


TIN KITCHEN. 


Speaking of the open fire brings to mind our 
grandmothers’ manner of cooking. Here is the 
old “tin kitchen”’ in which the goose was cooked 
for Christmas. It is a square structure of tin, 
movable, and open on the side kept toward the 
fire. It hasa door at the back, through which 
the condition of the fowl or meat can be noted 
from time to time. 

A spit of iron runs through the centre, upon 
which the fowl is impaled. This spit terminates 
in a crank at one end which, being turned, 
allows all sides of the roast to cook evenly. 


, ‘ , 
All kinds of meat were roasted in this way, | 


being basted from the door at the back whenever 
necessary. 

The tin ‘baker’ 
struction, and was used 
‘‘johnny-cakes,”’ cookies, 


was more simple in its con- 
in baking the bread, 
sake and such food. 
The dough to be 
cooked was set at a 
slant in the baker, 
which was then placed 
before the fire on the 
hearth. 

Bread and 
food was also cooked 
in a contrivance called 
a Dutch oven. This 
was simply a pan with legs of iron, and an iron 
cover. This oven was placed on the hearth over 
a bed of coals, and coals were also heaped upon 
the cover, after the articles to be cooked had 
been placed within. 

Brown bread, beans and pies were cooked in 
brick ovens, which were first thoroughly heated 
by building a roaring fire in them. When 


TIN BAKER. 


bricks had been made red hot the coals were | which the head of the family and his wife rode | 


drawn out, the week’s baking put in, and the big | horseback to church—the wife perched behind | 


iron door closed. 

These brick ovens were usually built into one 
end of the great fireplace. The 
frequently occupied in 
the evening the 
small boy of the fam- 
ily who, seated upon 
adow stool, laborious- 
ly endeavored by the 
aid of pencil, slate 
and ‘*’rithmetic,’’ to 
find out how eight 
small apples could be divided equally among 
nine very hungry boys. 

Much of the housewife’s time in winter 
spent in transforming the wool, as it came from 
the backs of the sheep, into yarn or cloth. The 


by 


DUTCH OVEN. 


wool was first washed, and then carded to get it | 


The 
cattle-cards of the 


into long, slender rolls for spinning. 
used looked much like the 
present day, except that 
they were larger and had 
very fine teeth. 

Flax was prepared for 
spinning the flax- 
comb—a piece of wood which had many sharp 
nails driven through it. Across the points of 
these the flax was drawn, leaving the fibres 
lying in one direction. 
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on FLAX-COMB, 


It was | 


of these | 


and | 


Some- | 


a tallow | 


other | 


other end was | 


was | 


ca rds | 


all | 


The spinning-wheel and the smaller flax-wheel | 
have become quite familiar to modern eyes; flax- 
wheels, in particular, being regarded by some as 
suitable things for parlor adornment; though- 
|they are really, in such a situation, an absurd | 
| affectation of rusticity. | 
| When the flax or wool had been spun, it was | 
‘‘reeled’”’ off the spindle of the wheel upon a hand- 
reel, and thus made into skeins. 
When it was desired to wind these | 
into balls for knitting, or upon shut- 
tles for weaving, the skeins were 
placed upon a swift, or “swifts,’’ as 
this article commonly called. 
It consisted of an upright standard 
upon which was a revolving frame, 
fitted with movable uprights to ac- | 
commodate large or small skeins. 
| Fzom the swift the yarn was wound by hand. 
The hand-looms on which the wool and flax 
| were woven into cloth may still be seen in 
| operation in some remote places. 
| Behind an old chest in the attic we shall find | 
two curious articles that were connected with the | 
personal comfort of the household—a warming- | 
pan and a foot-stove. Into the round brass basin 
of the warming-pan were placed live coals from 
the hearth, and the cover was 
closed over them. Grasping the 
handle, the housewife slipped 
the pan deftly between the 
sheets, and passing it rapidly 
about fronf head, to foot, soon 
had the beds in each cold room 
made agreeably warm to creep 
into. 

The foot-stove was a necessary 
companion during church 
| services in cold weather. The 
| **meeting-houses’”’ of those 
days had no stoves nor other 
means of raising their frigid temperature. ‘These 
foot-stoves, filled with coals before starting, went 
regularly to church with the family. 

In the attic, near the warming-pan and foot- 
stove, stands a little old shoemaker’s bench, with 
a block of pegs. These pegs had to be split off, 
one at a time, by hand. 
days was an itinerant, going from house to house 
once each year, and doing the shoemaking and 
mending for the family. 

The tailoress also made yearly visits, and 
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SwiFTs. 


The shoemaker in those | 


America again takes the lead. “We could 
hardly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask 
| for Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it 
handed us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv. 

AT ln EN 

For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
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FOOT-STOVE. 


nimbly plied her needle and scissors in the 
manufacture of trousers, jackets, ‘‘roundabouts”’ 
and gowns. 

Tradition says that boys were often “fitted” by | 


| laying the boy smoothly out upon the cloth, and | 


| more or less deftly chalking a line around him. 
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| Be that as it may, the appearance of the clothing | 


| when finished would give color to this theory. 

The boys and their sisters, when very young, 
were rocked in cradles which must have been 
intended to accustom them to the bumps and jars 
of later life. Here is one of them in this dark 
corner of the attic, evidently home-made, as were 
| most of the articles used in those days. 


WARMING-PAN. 


Hanging above the cradle, from a stout wooden | 


| peg in the rafter, is an old saddle provided with 
a pillion or cushion at the back for a woman, on 


| her lord. 

In those days a great part of all travelling was 
done upon the backs of horses, both by men and 
| women. Women often rode their own horses; 
|but in going to church the wife was most 
| frequently seated upon the pillion. 


On such occasions the men wore swallow-tailed | 


coats, with high, rolling collar, the top of which 
was about level with the tops of their ears. The 
good dame’s head was adorned with a ‘‘calash,”’ 


which was a kind of telescopic sunbonnet, which | 


was extended by 
in the folds. 

What a queer figure this old bonnet would cut | 
beside one of the dainty little head adornments | 
| of to-day! It would be as an eagle beside a 
| humming-bird. 
| I will venture to say, however, that it lasted 
longer and cost less than its modern successor; 
and when the next spring came around, there it 
was all ready to put on, “stylish’”’ and complete, 
as if it were new! For in those days fashions 
changed slowly. 

After all, many of the old-fashioned modes 
have much to recommend them. If we have not 
| the courage to introduce them into our nineteenth 
| century homes, at least we can spare them a 
roomy corner in the attics of our memory. 

Wess DONNELL. 


pulling on a string inserted 


W. C. T. 
GILES, BRO. 


Bios FOU Newelers spoon $3. 


(head TREES to destroy 
msects is necessary to secure 
NGi fruit. For full —— 
4... outfits for hand 
wer at bottom cash eloea, ad- 
dros FIELD, FORCE PUMP Co., 
130 Bristol Avenue, Lockport, N.Y. 


RELIABLE WOMAN 


Wanted in every county to esta a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Celebrated Spiral Spring 


$3 








Corsets and Clasps. W: ages $75 per monthand expenses. 
| $3 sample outfit free. Send 1S8c. postage for sample 
|} and terms. NICHOLS Mr. Co., $78 Canal St., New York. 
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PROF SELF-TEACHI 


RSs can 4 music wo 

SELF aid of a_ teacher. RAPID, 

ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. N 

TAUGHT ACCOMPANIMENTS, HARMONY. Send stamp 
for Music Journal. Circulars free. Address 

G.S. Rice Music Co. 243 State St. Chicagol 
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WE MAKE 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 
Send two cents for illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN WALLIS & CO., 292 Church St., New York. 


SAVE MONEY! Make 
Treen printing for paren 
tting easy ; pri 
iarrostions. Send 2atamps 
ad c a of Presses, 
Ty a < Cardo, — 


maar "| KELSEY & CO. 


mowspaper $44. Meriden, Connecticut. 


AN OWL MAID! 


We will send you a Fringed Linen Tipy of “An Owl 
Maid,” Floss to work it—INGALLs’ BooK OF STITCHES, and 
| INGALLS’ 32-page ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF STAMPING 

| OUTFITs, FANCY WORK MATERIALS, STAMPED GOODS, ART 
| Books, etc., 2 all for six 2-cent stamps (12 cents). 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


TLE ahs 


And STEREOPTICONS. all prices. NeIT illustra- 
| ting every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
| etc. [2A profitable business for a man with oo — 

tal. Also Lanterns for Home Amusement. 220 p. ee 





OWN CARDS 


PRESS $3.00 
Cireular Size $8.00) 








| = worth are sold. 


has been em peely cured of 
STAMMERING, and made 
better progress in his neiee 
than ever before.” oe gesaett 
Coonere from THE B RYANT L Leo 

A ERERsS, 9 West 1: 4th , Beroce. Ne or 


“MY SON 


ER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 
The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
F scalp, stops the hair falling, and is 
5s sure to please. SOc. & $1 at Druggists. 


_ ACENTS  __ 
$10.00 A DAY 


THE HEALTH CALENDAR isa Housekeeper’s 
Kitchen Help, with Bill of Fare for each day and reli 
able information generally. 250,000 sold. 1892 edition 
is better than ever. Retai $ 0c.’ Sells to every house 
keeper. The 30c. paid for —-~ ill be refunded when 
Get mis terms and territory 

uick. HOUSH & 025 Brattleboro, Vt. 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to! Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 








Fit 
Rapid to Use, Fits an 
lows every Fashion. An Invention 
as Useful as the Sewing Machine, 
Free 30 days to test atyourown —o 
Send for Itnstrated Cc 
MeDOW: 
6 West Tat Ses New York Clty, 


THE NEW PARLOR GAME 





with harmless Rifle and Pis- 

tol and Soft Rubber-Tipped 
Projectiles gives amusement to the 
whole family. Thoughtful parents . 
buy this game because it is intensely 2 
amusing and perfectly harmless; be- 
sides it trains the eye, cultivates the 
judgment, andinvigoratesthewhole @ 
mental and physical being. Mailed post-paid, with 
Bronze Rifle, $1. 25. Bronze Pistol, . .75 
Nickel 1.75. —? $1.00 
Address Elastic Tip Co., 157 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., or 152 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


ORANGE SETS 


In Fine Satin-Lined Cases. Silver Inlaid Orange Spoons. 
Silver-Plated Orange Knives. 





The Best of 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 
For your Table Use. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS AND FORKS. 


If you cannot get them of your Jeweler, send to us 
r Catalogue. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
PETROLEUM 


ASELINE 


An invaluable family remedy for Burns, 
Wounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 
Hemorrhoids, Sun Burns, Chilblains, etc. 
Taken internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, etc. 





Pure Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), 
Pomade Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), 
Vaseline Cold Cream, 

Vaseline Camphor Ice, 
Vaseline Soap, Unscented, . 
Vaseline Soap, Perfumed, 
White Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), 


Camphorated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), 
Carbolated Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), . 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 


25 


receive value for your money. If any 
dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 
stitute, decline it. 


DO NOT BE CHEATED. 


Tessas Manufacturing Co. 





Commen Sense 


Ladies’ Boot is the handsomest 

and most stylish boot ever sold at 

so low a price and warranted. This 

is a portrait of it taken from life, for it 

lives in the memory of every lady who 

has worn it as the os satisfactory 
t she ever had. We have received 





| free. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Order a Bangle Pin with 
your name engraved ; you will 
want more for Holic ay and 
Birthday Gifts after you see 
one ; made of rolled-gold plate 
or silver, 50c. Clubs of fiv e, $2 
(golid gold, »$1.50). St’mps taken. 
il, F. Leland, Worcester, Mass. 


| third, fourth and fifth orders from the 
|} same ladies, and some have ordered extra pairs ! - 
friends. There is no risk of loss in ordering of us, as W¢ 
absolutely guarantee to refund your money if for any 
reason the boots are unsatisfactory. Made in Button. 
Side Lace and Front Lace :—sizes 1 to 8, all widths, 
| and is the only low-priced Hygienic Boot ever made. 

| Waterproof Sole of Rubber and Cork. 

MOOAR BROS., 1307 Tremont Street; 

Boston, Mass. 
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THINKING AND FIGHTING. 


In human living day by day 

The common soldier is the man at bay, 

While leaders bear the worry of the plan— 

The heaviest burden since the world began. 

Thinking and fighting they are twins indeed ; 

Of each the world has everlasting need. 
Mid-Continent. —Emily Gilmore Alden, 


—-— ———+e+——_—_—_— 
For the Companion. 


SOME AMUSING EXPERIMENTS. 
To Sweep a Cent Out of the Hand. 
This seems a very easy trick, but if done fairly, 
it is really difficult. 
Open the hand naturally and place the cent on 
the palm, then ask some one to brush it out with a 
whisk-broom. 


| 





| 
| 





After repeated efforts, it will probably be sus- 
pected that the cent is fastened in your hand in 
some way. In order to prove that it is not, let the 
sweeper place it on his own palm, and he will find 
it remains as immovable there as when he tried to 
sweep it from the hand of the other person. 

A few persons have flat palms. The cent may 
easily be swept off from such palms, but they are 
not common. 


To" Pick up an Apple with a Spoon. 


It requires not a little patience to accomplish 
this trick. Place a large, round apple, stem up, 
on a smooth floor; then try to take it up with a 
spoon. The very effort of trying to get the spoon 
under the apple starts it rolling, to the amusement 








of the onlookers. If done quickly enough the 
apple can be taken up while in motion; but the 
proper way is to wait until it ceases to roll, and 
then carefully push the spoon far enough under 
the apple to get the centre of gravity over the 
spoon, when there is no difficulty in picking it up. 


To Cut an Apple without Breaking the Skin. 


Thread a needle with strong thread. Insert the 
needle just under the skin of the apple, take a 
stitch, and carefully draw the needle and thread 
through to within six or seven inches of the end. 
Then insert the needle again, this time in the exact 
hole it was withdrawn from. 

Continue the stitches in this manner around the 
apple, withdrawing the needle the last time through 
the first hole made, as in Fig. 1. The thread is 








entirely around the apple now, concealed by its | 
skin, as in Fig.2. Take a firm hold of each end of | 
the thread and, holding both of the ends well 

together, to prevent tearing the skin, pull gently. 

The thread cuts its w: ay slowly through the apple 
until it is in two pieces, when the thread is with- 
‘rawn through the tiny hole made by the needle. 

If this trick is done carefully enough, the breaks 
in the skin will not be discernible on the closest | 
‘nspection. Indeed, the only convincing proof | 
that the apple has been cut in half, will be to pare 
i narrow strip of skin where the needle and thread | 


have travelled, when the apple will fall apart, as | 
in Fig. 3. 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 7 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


A Cireatest WANTED. The 
POTATO mp tr fee Sample = 
or 10c.in silver, and Agent’s 

PEELER pon rok Double your money. 

eels Apples, Pears, Turnips, etc. 

SEYMOUR CUTLERY CO.,5 Appleton St.,Holyoke,Mass, 
“The fashion of the time is 
changed,’’ and happily, for we 
did not use to grace our tables 
with such relish to our meat as 


Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup. 
E. G. HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 


Paste This in Your Scrap Book. 
A SIMPLE MENU 


Family Dinner. 


Ox Tail Soup (Cowdrey’s), 




















Celery, Radishes, 





Boiled Turkey, Egg nen, 
Egg Plant Fritters, 
“Cowdrey’s Early Harvest Corn,” Stewed with 
Cream, 
Cowdrey’s Refugee Stringless Beans, 
Baked Apple Dumplings, 
Coffee. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
— the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y a careful Ly of the fine properties of well- 





selected Coc Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a vdelicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong oo to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is 
a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
pe oe | ourselves well fortified with ure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” — “Civil Service Gazette.” 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. _ Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemiste, 
London, England. 








Parker Bread Toaster. 


Turns bread without remov- 
ing from fire. No burnt 
hands. This can be sold at 
every house. Nothing like it. 
Sold at sight. Boys and girls 
are making $3.00 or $4.00 per day. Send us 15 cents for 
sample to The Champion Shelf Mfg. Co., Springfield, O. 


ACENTS AMAZED 










At the quick sales and large profits. 
Write at once and take an agency and 
get exclusive control of your town or 
——~ for the pale = ei BES 
ouse Utensil i Universe. 


is BETTER and CHEAPER than Tin 
Cookers. Indestruc tible Iron Base. 
Steamless and odorless. Wonderful and 
pleasing to all houseke s. Warranted 
sive satisfaction. Address for terms 
ii 1, Whitney & Co., 151 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


“THE 


woneiw” ODORLESS BROILER 


Sent to any part of 


United States 


on conditions below 
r 


10) Cents 


It brcils steaks, aoe a fish, &c., allowing nO odor to 
escape 1n i room. ast Ss brea sal overa 
. waned Ibs, woad rom stee! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


In order to further introduce this wonderful Broiler we will 
send one, all complete, charges id by us, toany ex- 
press office in the United States ond receiptof only t 
amine Broilerat express office and if satisfactory pay the Temain- 
ing 90 cts. If not satisfactory, however, you are under noobliga- 
tionsto take it, Further: If, after using 6 or 8 times, you are not 

rfectly satisfied, we will refund our —-= and remove the 
Erier. ie ‘SUN STAMPING G0., 405: Pitsher Sty 

ers, ade by 9 
Kalamazoo, Miche 


A HAPPY WLEE 


at DAYS IN A WEEK. 

» 30 DAYS IN A MONTH. 
365 DAYS IN A YEAR. 
There is no mistake about it 

if you get hera 


PERFECTION 


atigaagie FLOUR BIN: SIEVE 


FLO UR B IS noustiela uCHeeRITY. 
SIEVE 


































You will say so too after using 
it, and wonder why you didn’t 
get one before. 
REMEMBER THIS. 

It is a combination Bin, Sifter, 
Pan and Scoop. Holds a full 
sack of fiour and sifts it the 
finest you ever saw. It saves 
all of the flour; no scattering, 
) ad = will never mould or get 


prices 2s 25 Ibs. $2.50] Cireulars & 
bs. $3 — Testimonials 
hold. 1 100 Ibs. $4.00 | FREE. 





If our agent or your dealer can 

SPECIAL OFFER. not supply you, FREE 
we will send you one of these Bins 
if you will sell two of them, which you can easily do 
among your friends. wend us — price of aon ae 
and we will send you three, and guarantee sa' 
Sesto toall. S R N & BUTLER, 

6-28 W. Lake St. B113 CHICAGO, ILL. 





We Sell Direct to the People, 


At Wholesale Price, 


Where we have no active agent. 





The Paris Double-Draft Range. 


For Hard Coal, Soft Coal or Wood. 
Absolutely the best range ever made. 
First one made in August, 1889, and hundreds sold 
from this paper. Thousands sold in 189 and 1891. It 
has a Smokeless Pan-cake Griddle. It has a smokeless 
Broiler. It has a Smokeless Bread Toaster. It has 
more points of merit and real worth, and is heavier 
and more durable, than any other. W rite direct to us. 


THE PARIS MANUFACTURING CO., Troy, N. Y 
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In paper boxes; enough for two large pies. 
Always ready; easily prepared. 
E ORICINAL 
and only Complete and Satisfactory 
Condensed Mince Meat in the Market. 
Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations 
are offered with the aim to profit by the 
popularity of the New England. 
0 not be deceived but always insist on 
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the New England Brand. The best made, 
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per ct. difference. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Strongest, Purest, Most Economical. 


Certain baking powder makers are publishing falsified extracts from the 


Government reports, with pretended analyses and certificates, wherein an 


attempt is made to compare their baking powders with the “Royal,” or 


making bogus tests from house to house, their obvious purpose being to 


counteract the recent exposures of the inferiority of their own goods arising 


from their impurity, low strength, and lack of keeping qualities as shown 


by the Government chemists and others. 


As to whether any of these baking powders are 
equal to the “Royal,” 


mine. 


purchased from the grocers, and analyzed by the United 
States Government Chemists and the Chemists of State 
and City Boards of Health, the reports revealed the fact 


that the “Royal” 


cent. more leavening strength than any other cream of 
tartar baking powder, and also that it was more perfectly 


made, of purer ingredients, and altogether wholesome. 


When samples of various baking powders were 


contained from 28 per cent. to 60 per 


the official tests clearly deter- 





As these powders are sold to consumers at the same price, by the use 


of the Royal Baking Powder there is an average saving of over one third, 


besides the advantage of assured purity and wholesomeness of food, and of 


bread, biscuit, and cake made perfectly light, sweet, and palatable—advan- 


tages not to be had in the use of the low-grade, cheaply made baking pow- 


ders that contain lime, alum, and other impurities. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 

a year, payment in advance. 
l'welve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over e ight—which is the number 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 


the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re- 

quired to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 

Sliver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money -Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
as we cannot find your name on our | 
| 


continue it, ' nai 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


tc 
' THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


GHOSTS. 


One or more of a man’s senses 
false while his reasoning powers in general remain 
unaffected. He may “see” 
hear a voice where there is no utterance; smell an 
odor where there is none; havea bitter or nauseous 
taste where there is nothing to cause it. 


Furthermore, all emotions are capable of being | 
propagated from person to person, so as to assume | 
Almost every age has witnessed | 


an epidemic form. 
such epidemics. 
About one hundred 


and fifty 


may play him | 


what does not exist; | 


THE YOUTH'S 


The lady’s curiosity was by this time aroused to 
such a degree that she determined to defy the 
dampness, and stay in her position on the step 
| until she saw what the toad accomplished in his 
| hiding-place. The next evening, therefore, she 
| provided herself with a thick shawl, and took her 
| accustomed seat, a little later than usual. 
| Asthe light faded the toad rose from his position 
| and hopped toward her a little way; then, after 
| solemnly and anxiously regarding her for some 
| moments, he returned to his hollow, evidently 
| deciding that she was a harmless person, not bent 
on making trouble for him, as he at first had 
feared. 

When the lamp in the window was lighted, it 
seemed to her that the toad raised his head a little 
and took on an attitude of great vigilance. The 
cause Was soon apparent. 

After a few moments a large moth, attracted by 
| the light, dashed against the window in a vain 

endeavor to gain entrance. After fluttering wildly 
| against the glass, it suddenly dropped, blinded, to 
the ground, and the toad sprang forward and 
secured it. 

This was only his first victim, and at the end of 
half an hour the watcher went into the house with 
her curiosity fully satisfied. Some one to whom 
she told the story suggested that the toad might 
have happened on the favorable position the first 
night; but his friend persisted that he had dis- 
covered it by his own unaided intelligence. 





SHOOTING A BEAR. 


In the “History of Athens County,” Ohio, Joseph 
Bobo relates an adventure in which his father 
took a leading part. He and one of his neighbors, 
a Mr. Shidler, found a hole in the rocks which 
they thought might conceal a bear. Mr. Bobo 
| lighted a torch and started in to explore, while | 
| Shidler stood outside ready to shoot if Bruin tried 
| to escape. 


| Father went into the cave about twenty-five feet, 
and was on the point of giving up the search, 
| when suddenly a bear, which had been crouching 
| behind a rock, rose up and struck the torch with 
|} his paw. The torch fell to the floor, and was 
| extinguished. 
Father didn’t wait for ceremony, but got out of 
the cave as quickly as possible, and told Shidler 
| what had happened. All remained quiet, and 
| after waiting awhile, father lighted another torch 
| and went in again to shoot the bear. He proceeded 
cautiously, and the moment his eyes fell on the 
| bear he fired, but only wounded the animal. 

sruin uttered a tremendous growl, and father 
saw him coming. Quick as thought father threw 
| down the torch and lay flat on his face. The bear 
rushed for the mouth of the cave, clawing viciously 
at father’s head and body as he passed over him; 
but Shidler was ready for the brute, and when he 
showed himself at the hole, gave him an ounce of 
lead that settled him. 

Father’s wounds, though not serious, were 
enough to leave scars for the rest of his life. 
bear weighed three hundred and ninety pounds. 


bad 


years ago the | 


Convulsionnaires of France, beginning with fanat- | 


ical prayers at the tomb of Frangois de Paris, at 
length threw themselves down, rolled upon the 
ground, imitated all sorts of animals, and finally 
went off into swoons. 


During the witchcraft delusion in this country, | 


in every town to which the “afflicted” were carried 
young girls were sure to be taken with the same 
fits, and see the same sights. 

In the Great Revival in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
at every gathering hundreds fell like corpses; 
others went on their hands and knees and barked 
like dogs; others rolled on the ground, and others 
still shook as if in convulsions. Some were seized 
while swearing at the whole thing. 

Generally only one of the senses is thus dis- 
ordered, but sometimes more than one is affected. 
Blake, a distinguished English painter, who was 
liable to disordered sensations, describes a fairy 
funeral which he seemed to have witnessed. He 
was walking alone in his garden on a still night, 
when he apparently heard a low and pleasant 
sound, and at length saw a procession of creatures 


of the size and color of grasshoppers bearing a | 


body laid out on a rose-leaf, which they buried 
with songs and then disappeared. 

Apparitions are a result of disordered sensa- 
tions. They are generally seen in the dark, the 
nervous system being then most impressible; but 
whatever excites the mind puts one in a state 
favorable for false appearances. 

In Berlin, Germany, not long ago, the pupils in 
one of the public schools saw a “ghost.” Soon 
others began to see similar apparitions, and 
“ghost-seeing” extended from school to school as 
a regular epidemic. 

Last year a patient came to the Vanderbilt 
Clinic, New York, with mental hallucinations and 
disorders of sight, hearing, smelling and tasting. 
He believed himself persecuted. He saw skele- 
tons and various persons moving about. With his 
right ear he heard three voices talking to him at 
once, swearing at him and calling him names. He 
was also tortured by disagreeable odors, and by 
peculiar tastes in his drink and food. 


—~— - 


WISE TOAD. 


A lady used to sit after tea almost every evening 
on a stone step at the head of a flight of terraces 
which led from a bay-window down into the 
garden. As this window was not overlooked by 
any neighbor’s windows, it was the family custom 


VALUABLE DEPOSIT. 


One of the most remarkable of all deposits of 
| silver is at the Broken Hill mines in Australia. At 
that place the precious metal is found lying in an 
enormous lode. 


It has been suggested by Mr. George Sutherland 
that this great deposit of silver was left by a large 

salt lake that has now diss appeared, but traces of 
whose former existence are clearly to be seen. 

According to this interesting theory, the salt 
lake was formed of imprisoned ocean water, a 
large quantity of which was caught in a basin 
between ranges of hills when Australia was lifted 
out of the sea. This water gradually leaked and 
Was evaporated away, leaving deposits of the 
mineral and other matter that it had held in solu- 
tion. 

If this view is correct, the great store of silver 
at Broken Hill isa rich gift bestowed by the sea 
upon the land; but man has discovered the 
precious deposit, and seized it in his capacity of 
the lord of the earth. 





THEIR FIRST-BORN. 


The following little dialogue, borrowed from the 
New York Weekly, is of course the invention of 
some newspaper humorist, but it may serve to 
point a moral: 


Young father—I am amazed, my dear, that you 
should think of giving the baby paregoric. Don’t 
you know that paregoric is opium, and opium 
stunts the growth, enfeebles the constitution, 
weakens the brain, destroys the nerves, and pro- 
duces rickets, marasmus, consumption, and every- 
thing else that is dreadful? 

Young mother—Horrors! 
word of it. 


No, 1 never heard a 
I won’t give the darling a drop—no, 
indeedy. But something must be done to stop its 
a Sm Can’t you carry Phim a while? 

Young father (after an hour’s walk up and down 
the room)—My dear, where is that bottle of par- 
egoric? 


DOROTHY’S MUSIC. 


Mamma thinks Dorothy’s musical taste needs to 
be cultivated. There was company at tea one 
evening, a little while ago, and afterward one of 
the ladies played on the piano. She plays very 
well, but Dorothy was not interested. Presently 
she said: 

“Now I’ ‘m going to play « 
Dorothy.’ 

It was a very merry kind of tune, that made us 
all feel like laughing. When she finished, Dorothy 
clapped her hands and exclaimed : 

“Oh my! Wasn’t it lovely? Sounded just like 
a hand-organ!” 


something especially for 





to leave the curtains up in the evening, and let the | 


cheery light of the student-lamp which stood on 
the large reading-table shine out. 

One evening, as the lady sat on the step, she saw 
a large toad hopping across the grass toward her. 
When he had come within about eight inches of 
the window, he suddenly settled himself into the 
long grass, having selected as his resting-place a 


little hollow, so that only the very top of his head | 


aud his gleaming eyes showed above the grass. 
There he sat, without moving, until the damp- 

ness sent his observer into the house. The next 

evening she found that the toad had already taken 


his place when she seated herself on the step; and | 


on several successive evenings he was sitting in 
exactly the same spot by the time the sun had 
fairly set. 


THREE EXCELLENT DOCTORS. 


Some of the eminent physicians of Paris were | 
assembled about the death-bed of Dumoulin, the | 
| most celebrated doctor of his day. 

To their expressions of grief at the ae 
| loss to the profession, the dyi ing man answered : 
“Gentlemen, I shall leave behind me three 
| excellent doctors to supply my absence.” Being 
| pressed to name them, as each man expected to be 
included in the trio, he si aid, ‘Water, Exercise and 
Diet.” 


| “DON’T you know how to do it, dear?” asked a 
young husband, as they gazed ‘solemnly at the 
turkey. “Yes,” said she, “it’s all quite clear, but 
it says ‘First clean your turkey,’ and I was won. 


The | 


COMPANION. 


NOVEMBER 26, 1801. 








**Brown’s Household Panacea” will quickly re- 
move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 
Also an excellent remedy for internal pain. 








| EASTMAN COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 

| olfers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 

Rustness education at the lowest cost. Open all 
year. Business houses supplied with competent 

caskicants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 

| raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. — 





Are You a Woman 


WHO HAS NOT SEEN A COPY OF 
ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE 


of Philadelphia? “The best and cheapest ILLUSTRATED 
monthly ever in the English language.” 
1,500 pages for $1.5 


SIX SHORF STORIES AND SPLENDID 
articles b: 
women. ample Copy Free. 
take it, won’t you? 


Our ‘Patent Piano Mute is simple ; | not. ‘cumbersome 
as are the so-called “Soft Stops,” “Harp Stops,” 
“Mufflers,” or “ Piano Dampers” operated by hand 
stops. Our third pedal solves the problem, adding 
to — ya of detracting from the appearance of the 
Pian 


GvEBETt 


Mute combines the good qualities of all the above 
appliances. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CH CH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” Ls illustrated pamphlet, 


If you like it, you'll 


this advertisement was seen. 


will be sent free to any one who will mention where | 


[Adv. 


best writers on all subjects of interest to | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


New Process DOG BISCUIT 


is entirely different from any other. Does 

m. not cause diarrhoea. Dogs eat it in pref- 

— her brands, and it costs no 

ntains pound for pound twice 

the watattiee qualities of any other brand. 

Send for free book on management of dogs in health 
and disease. Retail price, Ley 5, erlb. Samples sent by 
mail, 5c. Associated Fanciers, 400 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


Carpenter 
Organs. 


If you are thinking of buying a 
high grade Organ send for our illus- 
trated catalogue. You will find our 
terms easy, and our prices reasonable. 
All freights prepaid and test trial 
allowed before any payments are 
required. 


E. P. Carpenter Co.., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
WESTERN OFFICE: Chicago, Ills. 
J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 Wabash Ave. 











is here given. 


Buggies Lighs Wagon . The most 
lines also include the most desirable styles of viet 
Coaches, Landaus, etc. Add 





630. STUDEBAKER EXTENSION-TOP CARRIACE. To those who desire a handsome 
and No, @ apily Carriage, afforded at a moderate cost, we commend our No. 630, an illustration of which 
Every part composed of best materials, made by experienced workmen and elegantly finished. 
A comfort and delight in ae home where introduced. Are you interested in somcthin 
to both city and country — ng? Smons our other specialties are Two-wheelers. 
pular Phaetons for ladies and children on the market. 
torias, Cabriolets, Coupes, Rockaways, Broughams. 
ress, mentioning YOUTH’s COMPANION, 


TUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 


of the sort, adapted 
aetons, Surrey S. 
Our 
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‘‘Can you smell ?”’ 


LUNDBORC’S 


Famous Perfumes, 


Edenia, 


Goya Lily, 
Maréchal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet. 


Swiss Lilac, 








i 
dering whether one should use toilet or regular 
scouring soap.’’—Chicago News. | 


For Sale Everywhere. 








@ 


, See OF 








HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 














ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 


Hotel Belmont. Mineral Water. Jersey Milk. Cream- 
ery Butter. Tenderloin Steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN S. MARSHALL, Director. 
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Is a perfectly tuned Harmonica, in a removable 
Ivorized case which is cleanly and a prevention of 
contagion when passed from mouth to mouth by chil- 
dren. Price 50 cts. Postage Free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Over 1,000,000 in use. Any girl or y 
sending cash order for ten will receive one free. 


PASTIME NOVELTY CO., 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


NO MORE BREAKING of FINGER-NAILS. 
Easily opened, even with gloves on! 
Sent post-paid on receipt of Price. 


Ee Tg > Gorham Sterlin, 
: \ =) ieee) ) Silver Handle, $3.00; 
_ , 312 rom conc. a4 
— 4 vory Handle, $1.25; 
THE or 


Silverine Handle, 
Automatic Knife 


1.00; Stag Handle, 
cts.; Aluminum 

COMPANY, 

Green Street, 


dle does not 

Middletown, Gonn. 

The Automatic 
Knife opens by 
simply pushing @ 
knob. 

Money refunded if not Satisfactory. AGENTS WANTED. 


(2 REFERENCE: FiRsT NATIONAL BANK. 
Seen 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 

















design, with pen or 
«file blade, $1.00. 


A PERFECT LADIES’ 
KNIFE. 











A If you are thinking of it you_ should 
rc acquaint yourself with the History, 
Progress, and Present Character of that 
You remarkable city. For 50 cents the 


STANDARD GUIDE to CHICAGO 


Going will be sent you, prepaid. It isa vol- 
ume of about 600 pages, beautifully il- 
7 lustrated, and embellished with maps. 
oO Endorsed by the Business Men of Chi- 
cago, and 4 World’s Fair Officials. 
Cl} . Flexible cloth edition, 76 full-page en- 
nicCago ravings, illuminated map, showin 
Vorld’s Fair Grounds, ete. A beautifu 





: and useful Christmas present ; postage 
In prepaid, $1.00. 
FLINN & SHEPPARD, Pub’s, 
y ? 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 
93 ba Agents Wanted Everywhere. 





PALACE 
ORGANS, 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


DIAMONDS in 


Pendants, Brooches, 
Hair Ornaments, 
Bracelets, Finger- 
rings, Ear-rings, 
te., etc. 

Original, Artistic, 
Unique Designs our 
Specialty. 














WATCHES 


In great variety of 
designs and prices, for 
Ladies, Misses, 
Boys, Men. 
Watches to suit people 
in any and every po- 
sition in life. Call on 
us if possible. We also 
send goods by express 

for examination. 


S Twenty-one years at 
oN — y the centre of the whole- 
\ y sale district of the 

> Watch and Jewelry 
trade of this continent. 


HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 14 Maiden Lane, New York. 


lil Volumes GEN’L 
j nate GRANT'S 


Have been bought by the 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
for the use of its subscribers— probably the largest 
single purchase of books ever mane. 
The Cosmopolitan offers you the 


Original 2-volume $7.00 Edition for 
only 70 cents, 


$9'aken in connection with a year’s subscription, 
3-00, to the Cosmopolitan Magazine, which 
giscs annually 1536 pages by the ablest writers of the 
The d, with over 1300 illustrations by clever artists. 
hc nag popular magazine of the day ; an illustrated 
thouthly which has run up to over 100,000 copies in less 
ao three years under its present management. If you 

on’t want Grant’s Memoirs, you can take instead, 


™ For only 70 cents, 
Spcrman’s Memoirs, 2 vols., retail price, $5.00. 
M eridan’s Memoirs, 2 vols., retail price, 6.00. 
I cClellan’s Memoirs, 1 vol., retail price, 7). 
- E. Lee’s Memoirs, 1 vol., retail price, 75. 
t Express charges for Memoirs payable by receiver as 
es Gr. 46c., Shm. 44c., Shd. 40¢c., MeC : 26e. 
. "you can have Youth’s Companion, the Cos- 
: hopolita n, and any one set Memoirs for $5.25, old 
*r hew subscribers. Send for free sample copy. 
- COSMOPOLITAN MACAZINE 
roadway, Fifth Ave. and 25th St., New York. 





Don’t Go To ScHooL to learn 


BOOK-KEEPING when you can 
learn it at home, within 100 hours’ 
study, without the aid of a teacher, from 
Goodwin's Improved Book-keeping and 
Business Manual (guaranteed). rice, $3. 
2,627 testimonials received. ‘Worth $500,” says one ! 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. (Save this card.) 

J. H. Goodwin, 101, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


3 SUGGESTIONS FOR XMAS. 


1. Am. Photo Outfits. | Instructive, 
2. Scroll Saws. Inexpensive, 
3. Magic Lanterns. ‘Amusing. 
SEND STAMP FOR ILLUS. CATALOGUE, 
THE J. WILKINSON CO., 


269 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ESTERBROON’S NEW PEN 

















MADISON, No. 491. 


A large falcon Pen, size as illustrated above; can be 
used in an ordinary penholder. A pleasant, easy- 
writing pen. 


Price, $2.00 per gross. 25c. per doz. 


ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. 





The Edgar Nutmeg 
Crater 


is the only Good 

utmeg Grater. 
It will not tear your 
fingers, or drop the 
Nutmeg, and you 
can grate the Nut- 
meg to the merest 
+ shell. Ask your 
dealer for this 
Grater, or send 25 
. cents and we will 
send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighbor. 


THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 
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PIANOS 


High in quality. Beautiful designs and finish. 
Recsqnabie prtees and terms, both wholesale and re- 
tail. You will do wisely to find out about these goods 
before buying others. ‘Catalogues free. Address 


GEO. P. BENT, manuracrurer, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








THE ART AMATEUR, 


Superb Col- 
ored Studies FOR 
nd Pictures, including 
ses, W ater-Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
Meeting, Swallows, Female 
Portrait shown in three pro- 


gressive seoues Trnete pro- 
gressive lessons in oils and water-colors™ are a 
special feature for 1892), &c., and 


THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 


beginning with any Number. 

In order to secure this most liberal offer [the 

ordinary eee for all it includes is $2.75] you must 
mention this Y. C. adv., and remit direct to 

Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. 

Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies free, 

ith sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 








CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send five cents 
in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
**Beware of Imitations.”’ Mention this Paper. 


BOYS or GIRLS 


having nervous affections 
or undeveloped can be im- 
mediately helped, if not en- 
tirely cured, by the use of 
this machine a few minutes 
— and morning. 

r. Cyrus Edson says: “The 
best health machine made.” 











Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 
Gymnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 
sponsible parties. 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 26 W.23d St.,N. Y. City. 











WASHER 


No Washer ever sold 
has given such universal 
satisfaction. It will wash 
more rapidly, do the 
work more thoroughly, 
and with less labor 
than any other Washer made. 
AG ENTS have found it the 










8, write best seller on the market, 
ROCKER WASHER CO., FORT WAYNE, IND. 





CHICAGO’S TEMPERANCE SUBURB 


Town of HARVEY. Year old 


2 miles from City Limits. Population, 4,000, 
8 large Manufacturies there, others coming. 
Orossing of three trunk lines. Suburban trains. 

Invest_your money within the limits (controlled 
only b WARVEY AND ASSOCIATION), where 
SEWERS 14 feet below the surface insure good drainage; 
where WATER WORKS supply pure artesian water ; 
where an ELECTRIC LIGH LANT =e light to 
streets and to homes at a moderate cost; where an 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY connects the manufacturing dis 
tricts with the residence portion; where there are 16,000 
shade trees planted on 73 miles of streets ; where there 
are miles of sidewalks and finely improved boulevard 
and park system; where families can enjoy a quiet 
home away from the evils of intemperance and ae 
ling. No assessments for improvements made by 
Harvey Land Association. Residence lots $175.00 and 
upwards. Business lots $350 to $1,500. Terms, one- 
fourth cash, balance in six semi-annual payments. Lots 
daily increase in value. New Blocks just subdivided. 
Get first choice at_first prices. For maps, plats, etc., 
address, HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION 
Suite 819, The “Rookery,” CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., SPECIAL AGENTS. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 








AS AN INVESTMENT 


There is nothing offering which combines absolute Safety with a high rate of dividends in greaten 


degree than the Capital Stock of 


The Bear Valley Irrigation Co. 


Preferred Stock pays 8 per cent. dividends, semi-annually. Common Stock is paying 10 per 
cent. and is earning much more. For full particulars address, 


CHAS. W. GREENE, Financial Agent, Murray Hill Hotel, New York City. 
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BUSINESS, 


A_ Complete Handbook of 
Legal and Business Forms. 

A Complete Legal Adviser. 

A_ Complete Business Letter 
Writer. 


A_ Complete Compendium of 
Plain and rnamental 
Penmanship. 

A Complete Lightning Cal- 
culator and Farmer’s 
Ready Reckoner. 

A Complete Exposition ofthe 
Great Swindling Schemes. 

A Complete Set of Interest 
Tables, Lumber Tables and 
Grain Tables. 

A Complete Business Dic- 
tionary. 

In one volume. Cloth. Over 200 

Illustrations. 
Price 95 Cents. 

A great revolution in Methods. 
It is a complete Business Educa- 
tion brought to the home of every 
purchaser, simple, practical and 
complete. 

A series of Self-Help Lessons. It 


is for all classes. Over a million Facts and Figures. Send 9% cents for a Sample Copy; if not satisfactory, the 
money will be promptly refunded, postage at our expense. Circulars and Terms to Agents—Free. : 


500 Agents wanted at once. From $5 to $10 per day may be made. 
Boys and Girls can sell as well as Men and Women. 
TO SELL 


“The Business Guide, or Safe Methods of Business.” 


(Agents have a ie mg - day and sold a copy to ever 


a purchaser.) ° 
Mention this paper, and address, 





L. ‘Nichols, A. M., Principa 


y person canvassed. It is a book that never a 
of North-Western Business College, Naperville, Ill. 


NORTH-WESTERN BUSINESS COLLECE, Naperville, Ill. 








“ All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one. 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer, 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 

all druggists everywhere do. 1. 


THE BEST HOME GAMES, 


Adapted for either Children or Adults. 
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No Parlor Table Game has ever been published which 
has had so great asale. For 20 years the best families 
have had it in their homes, and so enjoyed it that now 
it is always called for when the question arises, “What 
shall we play ?” 




















A new Board Game of great merit. Lithographed in 
Colors. Forty-eight counters, elegantly made in com- 
position, are used in the game. 


BUY IT. YOU WILL LIKE IT. 
Price $1.00 Each. 


These games are on sale by leading book, stationery, 
and toy stores in the United States, or mailed post-paid 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 


390 Broadway, New York. 


FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 








BARKLEY 
HARNESS } 


$5.50 
ROAD 
CARTS 


$1 {50 
BUGGIES 
$55.00 


YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW we aes siti: Snnae te the 


consumers, saving A the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits, 

Write for illustrated catalogue and prices, 
We also manufacture a large line of 


GOAT HARNESS 


From $1.50 to 
$12.50 a Set. 












Write for illustrated catalogue and prices of 
GOAT HARNESS and GOAT CARTS. Address 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 
282 and 284 Main St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, 


and earn $100 per month, Send your name and 10 cts. 
in stamps to F, Keppy, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 


RIPPLES, (ce 


or exercise, buy a Fairy Tricycle— 
fi 


cr 
oot or 
sarees BIG CLES, 


FAY MFG. 00., Elyria, 0. Box J, 
LEARN TO PLAY THE MOUTH-ORGAN. 


Chart and circular free. Will teach 
any one to play a tune in ten min- 
utes. Send 2-cent stamp for Cata- 
logue of Musical Instruments. 
Agts. wanted. Mention this paper. 
Music Nove.ty Co., Detroit, Mich. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your sta 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


NASAL CATARRH 


Yields readil ond permanently to the 
GIBBS. RESPIRATOR. Conve- 
nient, Pleasant, Scientific; highly 
endorsed. Equally effective for | 
affections. Used at home Night anc 
Morning. Has cured thousands. Testi- 
monials and information free. Price $1.50, post-paid. 
Gipes Kesrrrator Co., 36 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 


72 BIRD 


The Great Secret of 
the Hartz Mountain, Ger- 
will restore the song of 
vent their ailments and 
condition, It makes cana ries sing,evenwhile 
shedding feathers. Sent by mail on receipt of 
lie. Sold by all druggists. Bird Book free. 
Bird Food Co., 400 N. Third 4 St., Phila. Pa, 


RHEE 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


Col. M. Richards Muckle, Manager Public Ledger. 
Phila., writes: “Mr. Johnston is perfectly reliable and 
thoroughly successful in his cures of stammering.” 
Refer also to Postmaster-General Wanamaker. Sen 
for 4-page pamphlet to E. S. JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ON EY made rapidly 
selling the 
“New Model Hall Typewriter.” 
Agents allowed better commis- 
sions than any ever before 
s Offered by a standard company. 
Sell a useful article, please every- 
body and make money yourself. 
It will pay you to address, 
N. Typewriter Co., Boston, Mass. 


How Much Will It Cost to Learn 


TELECRAPHY ? 


That depends upon how hard you work, but it ought 
not to cost you over $1:°25.00,, which you can earn 
back in three months. Then you have a trade. Every 
man should have atrade. Do we put our graduates at 
work? Certainly we do. Write for our Circulars, 
which tell all about it. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


A package of ALL- 
cock’s CORN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
CocK’s BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Ze Cents, 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

The Corn Shields are made 
large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 
4 Canal Street, New York. 


Our Theses for ’91 
report 50 cases of 
Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Of these, 
Mr. Mills has stay- 


ed cured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed 
cured Seven Years! Others have stayed cured 
from Four toSix Years. These patients testify 
from personal experience that Asthma and Hay 
Fever can be cured to stay cured. a Nos. 1, 
2, and 3, give re- orts from 185 
other patients, CURED TO In their own 
words, many of whose cases are no less remark- 
able than those given in the Theses. We receive 
hundreds of similar reports. Theses, Folders, Ex- 
amination Papers, and full information sent free 
on application. Mention this paper. We will be 
glad to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- 


der, without 
charge, our 
opinion asto 
itscurability. 


P.HAROLD HAYES,M.D., Buffaio,N.Y. 
Orne ows 


GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
New Departure, Beaatiful 
EATAMERICAN Preseuts to Every Subscrib- 
| er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- 
ted Teas, Coidees, and Bakin 
Powder, <nd secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch,BrassLamp, 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other 
miums. For particulars, address The Great American 
Tea Co., 51 and 38 Vesey Street, P. O. Bow 29, New York. 
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the Canary Breeders of 
many. Bird Manna 
. Cage Birds, will pre 
keep them in good 
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Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk ans good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Ul oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna (henilie and Arasene, fifteen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 





i0 cts, Send postal note or stamps to =| 


| THESBRAINERO & ARNSTRONG SPOOL SIEK CO= 
0/720 KINGSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 4 
































severe. BIGYCL 
L? 2 


Send for prices to 
A W.GUMP&CO.,Dayton,0. 


New Bicycles at reduced 
prices, and 400 second-han 
ones, Dijcult Repairing. 
Bicycles, Guns and Type 
Writers taken in exchange. 





600 SONGS, 30: 


Including Comrades, Mary and John, Sweet Katie Connor, 
Little Fisher Maiden, Reck-a-bee, Baby, Love's Old Sweet 
Song, In Old Madrid, That is Love, Playmates, mong 
ete., all with complete. 

A large book worDS AND MUSIC of 256 pages, 
containing all of above, mailed on receipt of thirty 
cents, stamps or silver. 


Address 
B.M.TRIFET,408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


EF LAX 





BER-WASE 


~ fj Pitehers, Milk Pans, Spittoons, Slop 
LP7 Mav7 Jars, Mats, etc. Guaranteed. Light, 
1 Aaurable. Plain and Decorated. 
Always bears this Trade-Mark. Ask your dealer forit. 


Tue “MATCHLESS”~ 


RepeatinG Air Rirce 


CHAMPION” AIR CARBINE, $1.50 


“ 
By express, charges unpaid, on receipt of price- 
Send for book on AirGuns. Made only by 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO.,CHICAGO,U.S.A. 
OS 2S Save ae 
QSL ELASTIC TRUSS 


(tay Has a Pad different from =ll 

+ others, is cup shape, with Self 

adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 

itself to all sitions of the body, 

while the ball in the cup presses 

back the intestines just asa per- 

son does with the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy,durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, III. 














Machinery, 
For Wood and 

Metal Workers. 
Equally adapted for shop use or for 
Home Training. The BEST tools are the 
Cheapest. Send for Cats, and prices. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 96 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ills. 











R 36 “ 
SerLocue: | “GHTGAGo ILL 
THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


sells the best, the cheapest and 
does the largest business in 


WALL PAPER 


to pa ostage on samples, and his 
send iow To PA ER will te sent Free. 


ide 
63-65 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 











D. NEEDHAM’'S SONS. 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
CHICAGO, 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Eczema, 
Rheumatism, Dys: Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, Piles, Whooping- 
Cough, and all BLOOD DISEASE: 

Send for circular. Mention this pape 


HEARTBURN 


INDIGESTION. ACID STOMACH. 


Dr. Ware’s English Heartburn Lozenges 


Are guaranteed to cure heartburn, waterbrash and 
acid stomach, or money refunded, Also cure indi 
gestion in first stages. Successfully used for 3) years. 
For sale by all arugpicts or by mail, % cents. 

Address NYE & CO., MILTON, MASS, 











Club No.16, - - pair$ .60 

Raymond Extension, ‘“* 1.00 

SK AT FS Unton Club, finely nickeled 3.00 
American Club, “ - eee 

a 

: For Catalogue 

Guns, Bicycles, Sporting Goods, 
THORSEN & CASSADY, ©? Maisie, 


MONEY “HOW CAN I 
Make Some?” 

By using the Pacific Incu- 
bator and Brooder, which 
will hatch any kind of eggs bet- 
ter than a hen. In universal use. 
Gold Medal wherever exhibited. 
THOROUGHBRED POULTRY AND 
PouLTRY APPLIANCES. Send eight 
cents in stamps for 82-page cat- 
alogue with 30 full-sized col- 
ored cuts of yor ey fowls, 
to Pacific Incubator Co., 
1357 Castro St., Oakland, Cal. 








E Cive THIs BEAUTIFUL 


LAMP FREE 


TO EVERY BUYER OF OUR SOAP. 
YOU MUST HAVE SOAP- it is an absolute neces- 


sity—the only question is where you sha y it; 


make it a decided object for you to buy of us—direct from 


oO Y 
hall buy i Uy 
; Uy 
H oO LAMP Mh 
of the most successful and appreciated products of the ge A TENG, [] 
Ty) ag 


factory to consumer, and save all dealers’ profits. 


THE “CHAUTAUQUA” PIAN 


beautified by the artisan, improved by the inventor, one 


19th century, which we give to induce you to buy these 
necessary household supplies from us. No matter how | 
many other lamps you may have, this one will be welcome 
because it is so good and handsome and gives such a clear, 


strong light. 
It is made of solid brass, polished and lacquered so it 
lustre without burnishing. It stands 4 1-2 fe 


extended to 6 1-2 feet height. The Burner is central draft like the 
6s ; ws a beautiful, pure 
light of forty candle power. Easy to regulate, cannot get out of order, 
and is, in fact, equal in every way to the most expensive lamp that can 
be purchased. It is shipped complete, ready for use, with chimney, wick 


Rochester” and cannot smoke or smell ; it thro 


and handsome shade; colors—red, orange, lemon, 


bright blue (with silk fringe and tassel), giving the light as it is thrown 


out into the room a mellow and subdued effect. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 


We do not ask you to remit in advance, or take any chances. We merely 
ask permission to send you a Combination Box, and if after 30 days’ 
trial you are fully convinced that the soap, toilet articles and lamp are 
But if you are not 


all we claim, you can then pay the bill—810.00. 


satisfied in every way, no charge will be made for w 


and we will take the box away at our own expense; 
DO MORE? 


EACH BOX CONTAINS 


ne Hundred Cakes (full size) “SWEET 


H 
amily Soap, enough to last an average family one full year. 
It is made for all laundry and household purposes, and has no 


superior. 


10 BOXES BORAXINE, 2 New and Wonderful 
iow to Wash Clothes Without Boiling 
BORAXINE. Ca 


Discover 3 
bing, by the_use of 2 
Injure the Fabric. Simple, Ea 

each package is a coupon good for 10c., paya 


you receive ten of these coupons—bvesides the Bora.xrine—worth in all 


wo Boxes (1-2 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion 


on ‘ 
An exquisite toilet Soap. Producing that peculiar, delicate 
transparency, and imparting a velvety softness to the skin. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 


A DELICATE, refined, delicious perfume for the handkerchief 


le. 


and clothing. Most popular and lasting perfume made 

One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap 
A Delightful and exhilarating substitute fo 

One Box (1-4 

One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap. 

One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream 


Delightfully Pleasant, Soothing, ilealing, Beautifies the Skin, 
Improves the Complexion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. 


One Bottle Medic ska Tooth Powder 
Preserves the teeth, 

One Package Clove Pink Sachet Powder 
Delicate, Refined, Lasting. 

One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately, 


Price of Lamp if Bought of Manufacturer, 


ALL FOR-Si0.00. 





Some people prefer to send 
cash with order; we do not 
ask it, but if readers of this 
paper remit in advance and 
send us the names of ten lady 
housekeepers with full ad- 
dress (street, uumber an 
town) we will place in the box 
-in addition to this beauti- 
ful Piano Lamp—a valuable 
present, 


When paid for in advance, 
we ship same day order is re- 
ceived. All other orders are 
filled in their regular turn, 

Persons remitting in advance can 
have their money refunded without 
argument or comment if the Box or 
Lamp does not prove all they expect. 

Price of Box Complete, only 
Ten Dollars ($10.00). 


Order To-Day! 


States. Also R. 





is a 
happy combination of the useful and the ornamental, 


a-bathing. 
Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap 


hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 
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We can refer to thousands of peopie who have used Sweet Home Soap 
Sor many years and still order at reqular intervals, also Bank of Buffalo, 
Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; 
Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the United 

R. G. Dun & Co., and the Bradstreet Co. 


Eatablished 1875, Paid wp Cash Capital, $125,000.00. 
J.D, LARKIN & GO, ssapes, #eecoce Buffalo, N.Y, 


This Advertisement may Not Appear Again. 


Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New York; 











Dyspepsia is the cause of more diseases than any other 
disorder the human race is subject to. It can be cure), 
however, by strengthening the stomach with good fox) 
thus building up the system. My **Advice to Dys. 
peptics’’ tells just what food to eat, and what food ; 
avoid. Send for it. It costs you nothing. 

JOHN McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


BOLTON wit. 
roc. HEATER 


HOMES. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO, 
205 WicHt St., DETROIT, MICH. 
42 Pearl St., BOSTON. 88 Lake St., CHICAGO 


Patent Foot Power Machinery 
Complete Outfits. 


Wood or metal workers without 
steam Tage can successfully com- 
pete with the large shops by usin; 
New LABOR-SAVIN 
latest and most im- 
proved practical shop_ use, 
also for Industrial Schools, Home 
Training, etc. CATALOGUE FREE. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., ; 
789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. — —- 


The Baby’s Deligh 
Exercising Machine 


Is an invaluable aid to every 
mother. It amuses the baby, 
and at the same time gives 
him an exercise that is high 
ly beneficial; strengthens 
his limbs, prevents bow-legs, 
teaches him to walk, and 
gives him a general strength 
and vigor which will go far 
to ward off all infantile cis 
eases. Price, $3. 
Send for Circulars. 
The Wilder Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass, 


FOR COLD HANDS. 


*EureKA HAND WARMEs 














No smoke or odor. Always 
hot. Easily carried in pocke* 
with perfect safety. Burns 
hours without recharging. 


: ex J Send 55c in stamps or P, 0. Order 
OSGOOD BROS., 


BARNEY & BERRY 


Oakland, Cal. 





CATALOGUE FREE. 
DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says : 


Discovery 





Kennedy’s Medical 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of @@Q _ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
Humor, and 


cept Thunder 


taken root. 
Sold by every 


the U. S. and 


Cancer that has 
Price $1.50. 
Druggist in 


Canada. 
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“What! Corns and bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, 1 am happy to say, through the merits of HAN 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON'S 
CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does aot keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; send by 
mailto W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y- 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


ENCING 


Woven Wire. 





WIRE ROPE A he BEST. 
PRICES REDUCED, Sold by dealers. FREIGHT PAID. 
or 2 FSULEEY lady bo owns 

o saggin 'o_ bagging! cxtra Meavy, 
The McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co.. Chicas Tih 
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a TaeTre Story 


The fact that AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla cures others and will 
cure you makes plain and 
simple the reason why this 
medicine has proved itself so 
wonderful a suecess for half 
a century. The argument 
is brief and to the point, and 
commends itself to every 
one who reads it. 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


“AY ER'S ' 
SARSAPARI LLA is composed of the best, most 
expensive, and highest grade 
Alterative and Tonic ingredients known to the medical 
fraternity, to Chemistry, ‘and to Pharmacy. Our method 
of extracting and concentrating the full medicinal power 
and curative value of each ingredient, is the best, most 
scientific, and comprehensive which human ingenuity and 
skill ever devised, and is more expensive than other man- 
ufacturers find it profitable to adopt. The result is a pow- 
erful blood-purifier, which is uniform in strength, taste, and 
appearance. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cures disease by remov- 
ing the conditions which tend to produce it. It purifies 
viti izes, and enriches the blood, as no other remedy can, 
and it cures all ailments originating in impure blood, such 
as Scrofula and Scrofulous diseases, Eezema, Chronic 
Catarrh, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, and 
diseases of the Stomach, Liver; Kidneys, and Bowels. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you 





STRONG 
NERVES 


 WTHUWIVSUVS J 



































THE GREAT CHEAP, 


PAINLESS, 
EFFECTUAL. 


ENGLISH 
REMEDY. 


‘“ Worth a Guinea a Box ” 
But Sold by all Druggists at 25 cents. 


ern? 


A Wonderful Medicine 


FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, &c. 


pre ahe THOS. RESCHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire land. 
§- 5 Res A bie Agents for United ¢ tates, 36: 65° & 367 tan al srs 4 New 

ork, oho ‘ies A ; druggist does not kee m) will mail Beecham’s Titls< on receipt. of 
price 25cts. —but inquire first. A en will please mention the name of the 
publication in which this advertisement is seen. 






























A Gan Containing Sufficient 
for 35 to 40 Gups of 


Van HOUTENS 
LOCA 


WwiILt BE SENT, 


Prepaid, to all who will mention this pteaten and send 25 CENTS with their names 
and addresses to 


VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, '% Reads streets Now Yorks ore 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


“BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 
“ONCE TRIED, USED ALWAYS.” 


Perfectly Pure. 
Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. 


A Delicious Substitute for 
Tea and Coffee, and 
Better for the Nerves 

of and Stomach. 
= Cheaper and More Satisfying. 


There are cocoas and cocoas, but pure and easily digestible cocoa in powder was invented and 
patented by C. J. Van Houten in Holland, the process being still a secret of the firm. Travel 
where you will in Europe, you are sure to find Van Houten’s Cocoa, and in America it is acquir- 
ing a national reputation and rapidly increasing sale. 

A comparison will hore § prove the great superiority of Van Houren’s Cocoa. Take.no 
substitute. Sold in one-eighth, one-quarter, one-half and one pound cans by all grocers. Pre- 
pared only by the inventors, VAN Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. c 6, 




































Charming Souvenir Catalogue Free, 


When you see this Advertisement write to us at 
LOOK ] once for our new 1891 Catalogue, Organ or Piano, say 


































which. Just Published. The Handsomest Catalogue 
§ fj of Musical Instrume ei the World. Specially Designed 


‘ for CORNISH & CO. by a renowned artist. ¢ 
The Manufacturers of A CHARMING SOUVENIR. | ’ 
the world-famed Illustrated in fancy colors by a new process. ? 
j have determined to introduce their 4 
matchless instruments in every part 4 
of the civilized world where not al 
ready sold, and with 
ORGANS and PIANOS : that end in view, beg 


eave to submit the fol- 
lowing offer—which is the most libe a ever made—for the 
consideration of the American Public, who always appreciate 
a genuine bargain and a good thing whenever they see it. 


A Wonderful Offer! f 


We offer you our first-class, brand-new, High Grade, 
Newly Designed PARLOR ORCAN (altered for 
Church or C hapel use when desired), the very latest in 
style,and containing our Newly Invented & Patented 
Siop Action, for the astonishingly low price of 

Style No. 16, Sweet Home Organ 6 
(exactly same as this cut,taken from a 


photograph), Solid Black Walnut Case, 5 
Octaves, 10 Effective Solo Stops, 3 Se ts 














Orchestral Toned Reeds, Double Octave 
Couplers, New Tone Swell, Grand Organ 
Swell, ali known ea rn improvements, 
making a Complete Parlor Organ, 
, specially warranted 10 years. 


pianos upon the INSTALMENT PLAN 


TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. When not con y 
¢ venient to pay all cash, we are willing to sell on easy 
monthly instalments. An experience ot a **Quarter of 
a Century.” coupled with ample capital, enables us to make the best_ possible terms to _— asers. 
This old Established and Re table CURN i RGAN AND PIANO COMP: earry out 
their contracts to the letter. We er to the First National Bank in our city, where we deposit . 
thousands of dollars every day, to poe of the Mercantile Agencies, and, what is better, to the thousands 
of happy purchasers all over the world who are using our Organs and Pianos to their complete satisfaction. 


ATALOGUE is now ready, and is free upon application. Don’t buy elsewhere ra 
OUR NEW PIANO C till you have seen it. Wecan save you money, and sell you a ~ 
first-clasi class piano, at factory price, upon the easiest instalment plan in the world. Prices ‘from $150.00. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE OF “ORGANS OR PIANOS. We have one million 
dollars’ worth of instruments ready and in course of construction for our fall and holiday trade. Orders 
shipped same day as received. No ‘waiting. A Catalogue will cost you nothing, and will save you money. 


WRITE AT ONCE. ADDRESS TO-DAY, 











ER BT 


























CORNISH & CO. sisiic' WASHINGTON, Jt | 


























‘set BUFF ALO™ st" TOYS 


INDESTRUCTIBLE ! 







qtenccetias 


NEw YORK CENTRAL RHU serie hy 
. — 





Sold by Best Stores, 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE BUFFALO TOYS. 


















An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all | H Al iF ! 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair ig 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- # 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin ,glandsand 
a, and — healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


) All Dru sts or by Mail, 50 cts. 
| BARCLAY Or Can T4 Stone St. New York. | ESTABLISHED 1801. 


ted 





| ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


LARGEST VARIETY. 





Who Keep Best Goods. 








A STYLISH TURNOUT sen oon a HANDSOME HARNESS, and 


a handsom barness d use of 
HARNESS 7 DRESSING. 
: 


eoeeay re HARNESS i S 
is SS Op ie = sea 


~ whe | Stsntaed of the WORLD and sold by all E Sinsonee eciioce, 
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Der, A. N. Bell, Editor of the Sanztarian, 
New York, writes: ‘‘ Pearline has gained special 
ascendency in my household and in many 
others to my knowledge, for cleansing flannels. 
Your own directions for its use are those we 
abide by: ‘Wash flannels by hand in luke- 
warm Pearline suds; rinse thoroughly in warm 
water; wring dry (by pressure through clothes 
wringer); pull and shake well; dry in warm 
temperature and they will keep soft without 


9” 


shrinking. 


Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 

Pearline is a household word 
to-day, and many a_ housekeeper 
would hardly know how to get along 
without it. Yet 13 years ago it was 
notknown. Surely, this labor-saving 
article has made great strides during 
this time, and all because it is just 
what it is represented to be, and will 
do all that is claimed for it to do. 


only easier, but better and safer. 


From New York Tribune. 

Why trudge along in old ruts, when _labor- 
savers are appearing on all sides? James Pyle’s 
Pearline heads the list. It saves labor of the 
hardest kind, and produces the best and quickest 
results in the kitchen, laundry and house-clean- 
ing. Thousands of housekeepers have grown to 
think it indispensable, and we advise all of our 
readers who do not use it, to get it at once. A 
fair trial will convince the most skeptical of its 
merits. 


As one wash is sufficient 
to ruin flannels, great care 
should be exercised as to the 
use of the many imitations 
which are being offered by 
unscrupulous grocers and 
peddlers. 


He Shrinks from Washing 


—so do woolens and flannels, if they're not washed properly. Try 
the right way. Get a package of Pearline, and do as directed 

Your things won't shrink, and they'll be softer and brighter, 
than ever before. That’s the beauty of Pearline—washing is not 


Things that you wouldn't dare 


to trust to the wear and tear of the washboard are washed perfectly 
with Pearline. You save work, wear, time, and money with it. 


It can’t do harm. 


? Millions use Pearline! 





